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This report details the theoretical framework, 
methodology, and findings of research into the impact of Parent 
Advisory Councils- (PACs) on the management and administration of 
Title I programs at the local level. The eight school districts 
studied were selected because they varied in their orientations 
toward PAC involvement in Title I, %nd in geographical location, . 
urban/rural .-character, and local education agency (LEA) sise. Chapter 
I provides an introduction. Chapter II contains a description of the 
theoretical framework underlying the study. In Chapter III activities 
related to data collection are descri/bed. Included in the discussion 
are descriptions of the sample of school districts and respondents' 
within them, data^ collection instruments ^ data collection procedures, 
and issues surrounding the interpretation of data. Chapter IV 
presents the study's findings. These findings are organized around 
the theoretical framework set forth in Chapter II; discussion thus 
focuses on the Impact of PACs, PAC activities, PAC membership, 
characteristics, PAC responsibilities, recruitment of PAC members, 
external constituencies of PACs, and LEA, and state education agency 
orientations toward PACs. In Chapter V the conclusions and 
implicatio/ns of the findings are elaborated. Volume ill of the study 
consists of three appendices. Appendix V documents the study's 
instrumentation. Appendix II shows in tabular form the variations in 
responses to questions contained in the interview schedules. Finally, 
appendix III provides 67 tables of statistical data to support the 
findings detailed in volume I. (RDN) f ** • 
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, PKEfACE * ' . ■ 

. ' ; :- •' • j 

In October, 1977, CPI Associates, Inc., was awarded, a contract* (Contsaqj: ' 
Number 400-77-0097) by the National Institute of Education (NIE) to perforin an ■, 
exploratory study of the impact of Parent Ad vis^or^ Council? (PACs) on 'the 
management and administration of title I programs at the loca*l level. This 
final report represents the culmination of a year's effort by.,(3?I,'». 

Volume I contains an executive summary for the* report. Volume II 
presents a detailed report of the theoretical framework underlying the project, 
the methodology, and the research finings. In Volume Ilf are appendices to 
the report, Included'are copies of two of the interview guides employed in * 
the study, a tabular account of . response s'ets potentially affecting the data/* 
and tables presenting statistical tiata in support of the findings elucidated 
in Volume II. , % ! t s , ' : 

Most of the data presented in the report derive from interviews conducted 
with 160 individuals during* the spring of 1978. These individuals, in some way \ 
associated with 42 PACs (eight District PACs and 34 Srhool-Level PACs) in eight ' 
school districts And representing almost all levels of scrfbol system and PAC 
structure, gave valuable time to be interviewed and to provide needed documents, 
to CPrT As welly individuals in the state education agencies \in the three' 
states in which the eight districts were located provided ^impor^tant insights 
and. assistance at various points in the^contract. ' \ ' - 

All of thesje individuals must remain anonymous, 4 but the debt owed to them * 
by CPI is .clearly recognized ## CPI should like to offer its thanks \to them at >. 
thi^ time for .the cpntribution they made to the study ♦> \ 

". I • ■ • * - * \ ' ' 

CPI also wfshes to express ita thanks to the, staff of the NptiomU* Insti- 
tute of Education who devoted their attention to this contract and offered their 
expertise 'regarding' its performance. Special appreciation is due Mr. B^lin 
Kelly who served as project officer. * _ ' k \ 

■ J •• • . > ' ■ \ • ■ 

, There $re jothers who contributed to the project and to whom CPI is grate- 
ful. These include the Committee on Evaluation and Inf opnat ion Systems (CfttS) 
of the Council jof Chief State School Officers afcd the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare* Education Data Acquisition Council: both of theqe groups 
reviewed the' iris trumen tat ion and methodology prior to their use in the field. 
Also devoting tiime-were Dr. Jim C. Fortune of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, \ 
Dr.* Mark S. Rosentraub of' the University of Texas at Arlington, .and Dr. Gideon 
Sjoberg of* the University of Texas at? Austin wfio reviewed this .report and pro-/ 
yided their, critical comments for its improvement. £ Dr. Rosentraub also over- 
saw 'the data analysis; •Dr^. Robert W. Brobst of the University of Texas at * 
Arlington provided insists during the early stages of 'the analysis. Dr. . 
Donald Rose of the Sottthern Region School Boa r d s~ ife s ea rcti "and training Cerfter 
furnished invaluable technical assistance at key points in* the contract. Dr. 
Wiliiam'Giesselmann, also associated with Southern Rfegion School Boards, con- 
ducted some of the field work as did D*. William Fires tone \of Research for 
Better Schools* Dr. Charles Bonjean of the IJnivrrsity/of 'Texas at Austin made 
sevpral helpful suggestions for the refinement of, the theoretical framework. * 

< i\ i * ' ■ 



Dr. Paula Jean Miller served as project director for the contract and is 
responsible for the contents of this, report. There yere, however, three other 
individuals who took part in its preparat jn. ?Dr. William Boyd Littrell of 
the University of Nebraska at Omaha wrote the initial draft of the, theoretical 
frameworks section on the historical context for the study of PA«s«» v Ms, 
Sara McDonald conducted field work and performed much of the computer analysis 
and analysis of qualitative data, Ms. Jean Williams typed the report and over*; 
saw its reproduction. 
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CHAPTER I ' 

p ■ 

INTRODUCTION _ 



J 



: ;■- • • • I 

One of tfre basic tenets underlying belief s.' concerning socioeconomic sue- \ 
cess in American society is that education b^prs a direct correlation to that" 
success. While .the t^netTlias had somewhat reduced substantiation in recent 
years, * Qducation^mstill be seen as a rather necessary condition for art 
economically secure or evert affluent life,- Clearly, the high school dropout-. 
- of ^imited financial resources and no concrete skills living in a society 
jtlrat provides opportu:** ties, based on credentials? stand^ only a limited chance 
of economic success^ and a very great chance of being unemployed and/or r^nain- 
ing poor .3 ... 

In turn, it has been shown that educational attainment is highly related 
to one's socioeconomic background That i# although the educational system' 
*has been seen by reformers as the "great equalizer," inSreality, ^individuals ' 
who begin school frpm unequal life conditions are likely to maintain unequal 
life conditions unless there is intervention .in the pattern . And educational 
attainment, or differences in it, serves as, a means for maintaining the in- 
equality. 

1 * > ■ ■ ■ 

' Title I and Parent Advisory Councils 

* - < V . ' / 

It was awareness of these facts that promoted the passage of Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educaticpi Act (ESEA) of 1965 (P.L. 89-10), which 
was designed to provide funds, to *local-sirfiooi d^sVricts to meet "the special 
educational needs of ^educationally deprived children." This title of the Act-- 
innovative in that it 'represents the largest and, to date, the most self-sus- 
taining large-scale Federal, assistance to education and constitutes the first 
categorical aid program for the educationally" disadvantaged (most of whom are 
from low-income backgrounds)-- -is a mechanism, for intervening' in the traditional 
relationship between socioeconomic status and educational attainment* Title I 
provides, supplementary funds to school systems so that they may meet the needs, 
of educationally deprived children." 1 - V; 

Obviously, the main 1 focus of the Title I program and its funds is on tye o 
direct address of disadvantaged children's educational problems. But the pro- 
gram has other elements as well, including Pqpent Advisory Councils (PACs). 
It is on PACs— groups comprised primarily bf Title I parents who advise • 
school district staff about the program— ttj'at this report will focus. 

Patents have been found to have an influenced their children's educa- 
tional attainment. 5 Their encouragement of their children arid their aspira* 
tions for them have been* found to have influence independent of other fac toils 
such as income. Thus, some advocates «of Parent Advisory Councils have seen 
such groups as a vehicle for involving parentr in the education of .their Title 
I children, thereby enhancing the positive parental influences on the children 9 
performance in school. 1 1 # ; ' 

Some advocates of PACs haye seen Parent Advisory Councils from another 
per spec tive'vnamely, as groups representative of lowerrincome populations^ who 



both gain leadership and decision-making \ski lis through their participation 
in Title I and provide jlnput and insights into ther mogram that might not ; 
otherwise obtain if PACs did not exist. This' perspective may hive been borne, 
ot the Wat on Poverty's conception of "maximum feasible participation" by 
recipients bf. progt>em services. . 

Title I Parent Advisory Councils th§t would 'serve either or both of the 
two purposes described 'above were suggested frfom the earliest days of the proj- 
gram. Federal officials began urging school districts to involve parents* in \ 
Title I soon after the original legislation' was passed. . In 1968, the suggestion 
was more fdrmalized through Program Guide No . 46, the f irsj^pf f icial document > 
recommending the establishment^ *PAds. " 1 # ' > *♦ 

• ^ • . ; , ■ • / 

With d the 1970s, legislative and regulatory guidelines concerning PACs 
were elaborated and streng tinned*. In 1970,- P.. L. 91-230 empowered the Commis~' u 
si oner of Education to r^quije local education agencies (LEAs) to involve^ 
parents in Federal iy«-financed programs where such involvement seemed benefit ' 
c>al. Subsequent guidelines* reinforced by other U.S. Office of Education 
publications 5 required and clarified thfe purposes of Title I; Parent Advisory 
'Councils. • * ' v • % * - -r. • 

These guidelines were Reinforced and* superseded by the^97A Anfendtrients v 
"for Title I which went further than the previbus, legislation in enhancing > 
their role and setting minimum standards for parent involvement in local 
Title ^program administration* Whereas prior to 1974 LEAs were /required 
onjgf to establish District PACs', the 1974 Amendments, required; the establish- '> 
ment of § both District and School-Level PACs. They also reinforce # d earlier % 
guidelines in requiring that a majority of the members be parents of children 
either participating or about to participate* in the program. The regulations" 
written by the Office, of Education' in March, 1975, and finalised in September, 
1976 — specif ied the information , that should be made available to parents and 
some pf the activiti's* in which they should be involved. The regulations, 
under vhich local Title I'programs currently operate, are provided^ere for * 
thte reader's information and include the fallowing responsibilities and. rights: 



• # • *. The purpose of the advisory councils is* to encourage 1 parental 
involvement at the local level as an* important means of increasing: 
. the effectiveness of programs under Title I. The application of 'f 
(the LEA) shall demonstrate that the. district advisory council, .each 
intermediate council, and each school advisory council. . / 

(1) (i) Has, as a majority of its members, (A) parents of chil/% 
dr^n . • vho are currently participating in the*program or (B) j 
parents of children who. will participate in the projects/proposed \ , 
for* the following fiscal year. - . . • k • * / 

(2) (i)*In the case of a districtwide or intermediate advisory / 
council, is composed of members selected by the parents in the school / 
attendance areas designated as project areas,* and (ii) in "the case of 

a schqol advisory council, is composed of 'members* selected by the 
parents in the s'chool attendance area of such council; v ' 

(3) Has been given responsibility for advising the local educa- 
tional agency in the planning,, implementation, and evaluation of, 
such program or project*; 

(4) Is provided by juch agency with access to appropriate infor-* 
mation cpneerning such program or project; 

(5) , Operates under procedures which are^ adequate to insure 



timely And proper performance of its functions, including proce- 
dures for convening meetings, and for the recording and mainte- 
nance of minutes; and 



A, 



(6) Has been provided with procedures for coordinating its 
functions and its recommendations to 'the local educational agency 

< with those of other councils in the district, j " . . 

v « " ' ' ■ i ■ -kirk i - r ' r f> • * . 

% \ • v. i\ 

• .. '. . Each local educational agency shall] include in its . applica- 
tion sufficient Information to enable the State educational agency 
to make the following ^terminations: ) i' 

(1) That each council member has-been furnished copies of 
Title' I of the Act, Federal regulations, guidelines and] eriteria 

' issued' pursuant thereto,. State Title I regulations and guidelines; 

(2) ; That all council members will receive appropriate train- -'. 
. ing materials and orientation which will. assist ihem in carrying 

* out t^eir functions under this section; and • n ♦ ' 

^ ' ' 9 (3) That eacih council will be provided, with the localjfeduca-' \ 
i v tiooil agency's current application, other information and docu- 
ments, v . as may be needed 'for the effective involvement of each ' ' ' 
..«• such council in the planning^ implementation, operation, and evalua- • 
. tion of projects under Title ,lA ' . ' • ♦ 1 

,V (4) That 4^ch council „has\ had an adequate opportunity to con- 
sider the information available concerning the, special educational^ 
. needs of the educationally deprived children residing in the project 
. area (or areas)], and: the various programs available to meet those ' 
needs, ahd to make\re , c.ommendiations concerning those needs which 
should be. add ressdd' through, the Title X program/ and similar programs; 

< ' -and i ' / 

(5) That all parents of children to be served have had an op- 
portunity to present their views concerning the Application to the, ' f 
appropriate school council, and that each council has had an oppor-r * 
tunity to submit its/comraents to the. local educational agency which 



shall consider such^comments in determining/ whether Or not the ap- 
plication, shall be\<£p;. roved and submitted to ^ne State educational 
agency.^ - ' 



The Heed for Research on PACs' 

f ' As' of 1976 the*"e had be*eft and 'was, considerable 'disagreement over the r 
role of PACs in Title I." There were those who believed that the existence 
of PAQs was detrimental to the operation of the program. Others believed 
that the role 'of PACs/ evolutioivof regulations notwithstanding,. was so 
ambiguous a& to preclude meaningful p^fcic-ipation of Title I parents in the 
program. _______ — •' t 

.i ■ • - ' '*.•'*/' 

y • • - :. • 

Disagreements existed on other fronts- as well. While it was recognised 
that there was great variation in the functions performed by PACs at the local 
level, there waaf little agreement on tfce reasons for the .variation. Staff of 
the National Institute of Education (NIE) noted, "(N)o TJne-is realty' sure why 
PAC roles' and responsibilities differ and no one has ever specifically designed 
a study to document the nature of parent invqlvement in Title I. Likewise, 
there apparently has been no major study that has be^n useful to learning how 
PACs" influence .local decision-making and management in Title I programs. v - 



• > • \ . 

Given ^hi§ dearth of information and given NIE's, legi&larive mandate t< 
conduct a study, of compensatory education programs including Title 1,1° NIEj 
in 1976 commissioned an exploratory study of, the impact of Parent Advisory' 
Councils on the management and administration of Title I programs at timllocal 
level. A. contract was awarded to Kir schner Associates, Inc., which during 
1976*1977 selected potential sites for intensive. study; Ir, 1077, CPI 

^Associates, Inc.; was awarded a contract to carry on* the. wor.k initiated by \ 
Kirschner.. Specifically, CPI vas to develop a research, framework forthe 

1 investigation of P AC impact and carry t>ut theJ.t^crstigat^on itj&a smaljnuraber 

of school districts, * M , '. ' " ' .• .* 

• » • » » • 

This report represents the culmination of CPI's research ,ef fort, one •*' 
which was directed toward analysing the implementation of che above- listed 
regulations for PACs in eight school ^districts' in three states. The states 
and districts were selected because / they varied in their orientations toward * 
PAC involvement in Title T. as. well as in other ways, ^ including geographical • 
location, urban/rural character, and ^EA size. One hundred and sixty indi-, •" 
viduals— LEA' staff and^ PAC members — were interviewed during, site visits to 
the eight LEAs. This report will set forth th* information provided, by these 
individuals and. SEA staff regarding PAC impact and factors related to U. 

■•»■'. .<■■.■- ■: • : :. , 

~ * Notes of Caution 

Three points should be borpe in mind in the o reading of this report, > 
First, it should be noted that the findings from this study are under" no cir - 
cumstances general izable tb >all Title I schoolfdistiricts. * This study is , 
merely an exploratory one. It: has focused only >6n eight school districts 
out of approximately 14,000 receiving title I funds in 1977-1978. The 
^'differences and trends existing among the* eight school districts r # egar,ding 
Title I o PACs might not have been fotjnd in^another group of school districts < 
with the same* basic characteristics. A significantly larger *sampl^would^ have 
been needed to generate findings that were representativ^^f^aTl Title 1 

school systems. v. * % • ^^^^ ' A * ± 

. * • * t * * 

In short, the reader should 'use tfcuirs report as a starting point for more % 
intensive study and thought. -SE^4rti3 LEA staff arid PAC members, for example, . 
can compare the conditiovispf^tlieir own Title I programs and. PACs to the ^>nea- 
described in this repopt^Through v # such comparisons, they mdy p be able to ^ascer- 
tain those f inpirjga^that do and do not apply to their own systems and determine 
what change^Htt they might wish to initiate in fAC operations. , * ' / 

^-<^The second point that -should be borne in mind has to do with the depth of 
analysis presented in eh j$ report. CPI staff collected a wealth of .information 
during site visits that has provided 'a rich background, /for interpreting data. 
In the interest of maintaining confidentiality, it has not beet) possible to 
^communicate all of this contextual "information* in* this report. , While such in- 
formation might be extremely useful to the report's recipients, it is CPI 9 s * 
positioh that the direct revelation of unique features Would jeopardize the 
-anonymity of SEAs/ XEAs, and respondent^ within them. The reader^sJwoTd note 
that the absence of detail in some areas of discussion is owing po the^ concern 
for the maintenance of confidentiality. o 0f course, when confidentiality is not 
jeopardized, the contextual information, will be used or .^provided* 



Third, and last, one statement should be made about what this report does 
not constitute. Specifically! it should be noted that CPI's exploration of 
PACs ha ^ not been an evaluative effort. The objective has not been to ascer- 
tain which of the eight school districts n have "good 11 or '"bad" PACs, Rather, 
the. focus has 1 been and is simply on providing information ax\d specifying ffiose 
factors that appear to be related to PAC functioning and impact. Any use of 
this report iii an evaluative mode will be tp misconstrue the purposes and 
findings of ttiis study. 



Organization of the Report 

In the following chapters, CPI will describe the theoretical basis of its 
effort, the research activities, and their results. Chapter II contains a 
description of the theoretical framework underlying the study, Iji Chapter III 
are described CPI's activities related to data collection. Included in the 
discussion are descriptions of -the sample of school districts and respondents 
within them, data collection instruments, data collection procedures, and is* • 
sues surrounding the interpretation of data. Chapter IV contains a presenta- ■ 
tion of the findings of the research effort. These findings are organized 
around the theoretical framework set forth in Chapter II; discussion thus 
focuses on the impact of PACs, PAC activities, PAC membership characteristics, - 
PAC responsibilities, recruitment of PAC .member^ external constituencies of 
PACs, and LEA and SEA orientations toward PACs, ttt Chapter V are conclusions 
from and implications of the finding 9. 

Some aspects of CPI's study are elaborated in appendices to this report. 
Appendix I, for example, contains copies of two of the eight interview schedules 
used in the study. Append uc II contains a description of individual response 
sets that may have affected the"~da£a and, hence, their interpretation. In 
Appendix III are tabular presentations of findings set forth in* Chapter IV, 
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CHAPTER I 
FOOTNOTES 



See, for example, Christopher Jencks, et al. Inequality; A Reassessment of 
the Effect of Family and Schooling in America (Neto York: Basic Books 7 
1972); also, The Graduate: A Handbook for Leaving Schoo l (Knoxville, 
Tenn.: Approach 13-30 Corporation, 1973); K. Patricia Cross. Beyohd the 
Open Door (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., Publishers, 1971); Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education. New Students and. New Places (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971); and Christopher Jencks and David Riesman. The Academic 
Revolution (Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, Doubleclay & Company, Inc,, 
1969). 

* 

The emphasis on credentials is rather long-standing. For discission of the 
emphasis, see H. M. Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs *( Washing ton,* D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1940); W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst 
and Martin B. Loeb. Who Shall Be Educated? (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1944); Lawrence G. Thomas. The Occupational Structure and 
Education (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956); Edmund 4 
jdeS. Brunner and Sloan Wayland, "Occupation, Labor Force Status and Educa- 
tion, M Journal of Educational Sociology , 32 (September, 1958), pp. 8-20; 
Ivar Berg, E ducation and Jobs: The Great Training Robbery (New York: 
Praeger, * 1970); and Randall Coll ins $ ''Functional and Conflict Theories of 
Educational Stratification,?' American Sociological Review , 36 (December, 
1971), pp, 1002-lOlfe. 

The relationship between educational attainment and -occupational attainment 
is shown in such works as James W. Trent and Leland L. Medsker. Beyo nd 
High School) A Psychosociological Study of 10,000 High School Graduates 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., Publishers, 1968;; William H. Sewell, 
Archibald 0. Haller, and Alejandro Portes, "The Educational and Early 
Occupational Attainment Prpcess," American Sociologi cal Review , 34 
(February, 1969>, pp. 82-$2; and William H. Sewell, Archibal4 0. Haller, 
a^ George W. Ohlendbrf, "The Educational and Early Occupational Status 
Attainment Process, Replication and Revision," American Sociological Re- 
view , 35 (December, 1970), pp. 1014-1027. For figures illustrating the 
relationship between educational attainment and income and unemployment, 
see p. S.- Bureau of the Cerisus., Statistical Abstracts of the United 
States, 1976 (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Pointing Office), pp. 
127^28. * 

See William H. Sewell, "Inequality of Opportunityaf or Higher Education," 
American Sociological Review , 36 (October, 1971), pp. 793-809; Peter M. 
BlauWd Otis Dudley Duncan. The American Occupational Structure . (New 
York:'. John Wiley &.Sons, Inc., 1967); William G. Spady, "Educational 
Mobility, and Access: Growth and Paradoxes," American Journal of Sociology , 
63 (Noyember, 1$67), "pp. 273-286; Francis G. Caro and C. Terence Pihlblad, 
"Social Class, Formal Education and Social Mobility," Sociology and Social 
Research , 48 (July, 1964); John K. Folger and Charles B.. Nam. Education 
of the American Ponulation (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1967); and Paul B. Wilson and R. C. Buck, "The Edutrrtlonal Ladder,", 
Rural Sociolcgy , 23 (December, 1960), pp. 404-413. Of'course, the rela- 
tionship between socioeconomic status and educational attainment may be 
as much the result of qualities of school systems as of socioeconomic 
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status itself, A great deal of attention f has been devoted to the role 
of school systems in maintaining inequality inieducational attainment. 
See, for example, Aaron V. Cicourel and John y, Kitsuse. The Educational 
Decisions-Makers (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1963); 
Burton R. Clark, "The 'Cooling Out 1 FunctionTin Higher Education," 
American Journal of Sociology . 65 (May, 1960), pp. 569-576 (Clark's 
analysis may be applied to elementary and secondary levels of education 
as well as to -higher education); Patricia Cayon Sexton. The American 
School: A Sociological Analysis (EXglewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1967);Walter E. Schajfer, Carol Olexa, and Kenneth Polk, 
"Programmed for Social Class: bracking in High School," Trans-action . 
7 (October, 1970), pp. 39r^ and 65; Lewis K. Knowles and Kenneth 
Prewitt, eds. Institutional Racism in America (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969); William Ryan. Blaming the Victim (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1971); Michael /Katz. Class, Bureaucracy, and the 
Schools: The^Illusion of Educational Change in America (New York: 
Praeger, 1971); *nd Robert J. Havighurst, "Educational Policy for Large 
Cities," Social Problems . 24 (December, 1976), pp. 271-281. 

5. See Jencks, op. cil .; Sewell, op. cit . ; Sewell, Haller, and Fortes., o£. 
£it.; Sewell, Hall .r; and Ohlendorf, op. cit . ; and Eldon L. Wegner and 
William H.- Sewell, "Graduation from College, ^ yAtffefican Journal of 
Sociology , 75* (January 1970), pp. ,665-679. *^ ' ~ 7** 

6. For a discussion of maximum feasible participation and the role of program 
clients or their representatives in decision-making, see J. David 
Greenstone and Paul E. Peterson, "Reformers, Machines, and the War on 
Poverty/ 1 in James Q. Wilson, ed. City Politics and Public Policy (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1968), pp. 267-292; J. David Greenstone and 
Paul E. Peterson, Race and Authority in Urban Politics: * Community Parti- 
cipation and the War on Poverty (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1973); 
Daniel P. Moynihan. Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding (New York:. Frpe 
Press, 1970); Robert K. Yin, et al.. Citizen Organizations: Increasing 
Client Control Over Services (Santa Monica, Calif.: Rand Corporation, 
1973); and Peter Marr'is and Martin Rein. Dilemmas of Social Reform: 
Poverty and Community Action in the United States (New York: Athertctn 
Press, 1967), 

7. Federal Register , Vol. Al, No. 189, September 28, 1976. 

8. See Chapter II for greater discussion. v 

9. RFP NIE-R-76-0025, pp. 9-10; reiterated in RFP NIE-R-77-0025, pp. 9-10. * 

10. See Sec. 821(a)(1) of the Education Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-380), as 
amended. 
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, . CHAPTER II 
% THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 



In Chapter I, it wad noted that CPI Associates, Inc., as the first task 
■in its contract, was to develop a theoretical or research framework for the 
study of the impact of Parent Advisory Councils on the management and admini- 
stration of Title I programs at. the local level. A theoretical framework is 
essential ,to the efficient and effective conduct 'of a study, for it sets 
forth the important variables or factors to be examined and the relationships 
expected to obtain between them. 

In this chapter of the report, CPI will describe the framework it used, 
"in developing the instrumentation for the study and around which the data 
analysis- contained in Chapter IV centers. The framework has been refined 
and the basi's *f or it elaborated over the course of the project. The elabora-' 
tion was possible owing to the extensive literature existing on topics related 
to the^study. The literature includes works on community participation in 
education, community participation in other areas, community power, participa- 
tion in voluntary organizations, and organisational structure. Obviously, it 
is not possible to describe all of the works in all of these bodies of litera- 
ture here.. Rather, after its selective but systematic review, 1 CPI has cen- 
tered on those works that seem best to, illustrate the factors and relationships 
between them that pertain to PAC impact. The works are cited here as they be- 
come relevant to discussion. , 

• ■ 

To understand any phenomenon, one must understand the milieu in which it 
occurs. Below are described the forces at work in education that are relevant 
to PAC involvement in Title I. WitK this bacKclFop7~ the discussion will then 
proceed to a discussion of the dynamics of PAC operations themselves. x 

A Context for Understanding PAC Involvement in Title I 

Maximum Feasible Participation and the War on Poverty 
/ - 

The origins of PACs in Title I, as noted briefly in Chapter I, may be 
found in the 'War on Poverty's emphasis on maximum feasible participation. Iir < 
a sense, the creation of Parent Advisory Councils during the 1960s may have 
been the result of a "bandwagon" .or "me-too" effect. 

While it is valuable to understand the origins of PACs in the context of 
the War on Pove.rty and while the experiences with poverty program boards and 
organizations offer some insights into the operations of PACs, PACs must not 
be analyzed solely in the con|Gxt of the War on Poverty. For one, the focus 
of Title I PACs is significantly different -from many of the poverty-program* 
related boards. The Community Action Program, for exa«y*le, was specifically 
directed toward establishing control by the poor over the institutions serving 
them. To accomplish this goal, the focus was on institutional change and on 
the attainment of political power by the poor. 2 This distinctly was and is 
not the focus of Title I or its PACs. The Title I program is not ostensibly • 
directed toward changes in the political structure, and participation of 
parents is an objective secondary to meeting the special nseds of educationally 
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disadvantaged children. PACs, unlike, say, the Community Action Agencies' 
boards, are, not decision-making entities;, rather, the PACs have been and 
are, as their name states, advisory. * Moreover, the Title I PACs are not 
participating in a- program the "ethics" of whose basic mission are arguable. 
Participation of the poor in an Urban Renewal programr which means the 
destruction of one's home is auite different from participation in a program 
directed toward supplementing the educational opportunities for one's children. ^ 
Last, Title L itself, unlike the programs to which the concept ^of maximum fea- 
sible participation was attached, is not specifically focused on the poor. V 
While many of the pupils served by title I derive from low-income backgrounds 
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and while funds are .distributed to states, counties, anJF&chools on income- 
related bases, the children actually served by the program are to be • selected 
on the basis of educa t iona X d i sadvan tage . The children may or may not be from 
economically disadvantaged glomes. In turn, participants in Parent Advisory 
Councils are not necessarily "representatives of the poor." The constituency 
then for the fitle I program is slightly different from that for the War on 

Poverty. ■ - • 

• I 

In short, as PACs hayfe developed over the past tJecade, they have been and 
become fairly divorced l ; ropi the War on Poverty conceptions that -perhaps opawned* 
them. The idea of maximu^n. feasible participation and experience related to it 
provides a. historical grounding, b*t understanding of the milieu in which PACs 
currently operate must come from examination of a different content. That con- 
text, 'from CPI f s vantage /point, would center around the developments and trends 
in the educational structure itself. : - ' 

Community Control of ! Public Schools 

— i — : — . • 

The evolution of PACs occurred during, a time when there was intense dis- 
cussion of community participation in general in public school administration. 
As community participants in schools, analysis of PACs is as much, or more 
associated with issues \ pertaining to such participation as tcTtnose concerning 
participation of the poor in poverty programs. 

- The issue of community participation was brought on by a crisis in school 
governance in the last half of the 1960s— a crisis that had its roots in 
several strands of Amkrfcari' society. First, there was a clear recognition 
that , public education was, failing urban black Americans.^ It was equally clear 
that more and more urban schools were becoming more and- more black and that un- 
resolved racial tensions in the rest of American society made themselves felt 
in especially painful ways in the schools. Strong leaders among American eth~. 
nic groups claimed that public schools had failed black children apd that the 
solution to non-responsiye schools was to return control to the community from 
a centralized bureaucratic system of educational administration* Of the " 
several experiments in community control that were tried, the most publicized 
one was that of Ocean Hill-Brownsville in New York City. 

The move to community control of schools, as its name suggests, was a 
move to include parents and other community leaders in policy-making within 
the public school^. Such policies pertained to curriculum development and 
staffing and to specific decisions about each of these and other areas. 

This is not the place to review the history of community control of 
schools, an issue that has surfaced not only with regard to predominantly 
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black schools but also with regard to schools serving other ethnic and cul- 
tural groups** Community control is simply raised because' of its importance 
for the s£udy of Title I Parent Advisory Councils. For example, the receptive 
ness of school administrators toward inputs of information from. community 
members was a critical part of the issued of* community controlled schools. Ijt 
is an equally important concern for the study of Parent Advisory Councils.** 

Education literature of the late 1960s and early 1970s showed that with 
a few important exceptions professional educators were vdry doubtful about 
community control* and in a great many cases were openly hostile to it. Exem- 
plifying the perspective of many educators dubious about community operated 
schools was' Woock, who raised the 'following questions; * 

Can they really develop the broad community interest and concern 4 
needed to operate their own schools? Will local school boards 
be able to find , competent teachers and administrators: to perform 
th* educational tasks required? Will some community leaders in- 
^ sist these teachers and school administrators be non-white? 'If * 
30, where will they come from? If they are not to be all non- 
white, then what inducements can be offered to bring capable 
white teachers into primarily non-white schools? Advocates of 
community operated schools have yet to indicate what educational 
changes they will make. Will the curriculum be different? Will 
new subject matter be introduced? Will new teaching methods 'be 
-i used? Or is the expected improvement in learning to come abJut 
simply through the changed 'attitude and expectations of educa- 
tors?' , 

The National Education Association's Task Force on Urban Education took 
a harder line. The organization asked: * • 



'•Who controls education?" is the issue - involved. We have stated 
that the profession (or the professional association) has no 
right to control education, but what about educators? What rights 
do educators h k ave? What rights should they have? How would shift- 
ing control of education, affect these rights? 

Educators have a ri'ght to determine under what conditions they 
will work; to determine how they will be assigned, transferred, 
and fired. In some places they have a right -to negotiate about 
these things with those who 0 control education. We don't have to 
spell out all the gains we have made through negotiation, nor 
the pain and struggle involved in securing those gains. We can- 
not lose them, and we need not. 

Educators have to gain legal responsibility for governing the 
education profession. By education profession, we mean all 
teachers, administrators, specialists in public and private 
schools and colleges, education associations, and governmental 
agencies with responsibility in the field of education. 8 

, Clearly, the NEA was concerned with professional autonomy and saw com- 
munity control of education as a threat to that autonomy. At least this 
would appear to be true in those critical areas that lie at the heart of 
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community control—policy making about curriculum, staff hiring and firing, 
etc. 

Other articles, taken as a group, piece together a picture of profes- 
sional opposition. For example, Caliguri reports a small survey c of 30 school 
superintendents in the northern midwest who were asked to coramerit on a state- 
ment in the 1967-1968 0E0 Head Start Policy Manwal . The statement read, 
"There must also be a Policy Advisory Committee at the administrative level 
where most -decisions are made." Caliguri reports that 14 of the 30- superin- 
tendents interviewed M . « . flatly opposed parent involvement in staff hiring 
and only six superintendents felt that parents should be directly involved in 
staff hiring and program development. " Similar attitudes were uncovered" re- 
garding parent involvement in program planning.^ More recently, Wiles^exara- 
ined two large urban school districts by interviewing principals *about the 
possibility of community participation. Wiles concludes first that "local 
schools are closed systems of professional decisionmaking," and "169 of the 
187 principals interviewed reported relying exclusively upon administifetive 
decisions without community inputs." Second, it was concluded that community 
participation in fact takes three forms} (1) participation that. legitimate? 
existing prof^sional policies; (2) public criticisfh of professional policies; 
and (3) political alliance that allows principals to use parents in the prin- 
cipals 9 fights with central administration. Finally, Wiles concludes that a V 
true balance of the interests of professional administration and the interests 
of the community is not currently possible 1 - 
* 4 

Opposition* to community control was not based solely on the threap to 
autonomy. Some authors detailed the difficulties of community control pro- 
grams from the opposite side: the inability of community participants ; to ef- 
fectively govern. Foley, for example, details the effort of a reform move-' 
ment in Philadelphia. l^The superintendent of schools there was strongly com- 
mitted to the principle of community control and attempted to establish efr- 
fectiye community participation in Philadelphia*. He was not only effectively 
hamstrung by the school board which took away from him key powers, but he was 
also unable to effectively mobilize a constituency among community groups 
themselves. At least some of the projects that the superintendent installed 
failed fbr lack of community participation. One project succeeded only be- 
cause community participation was well organized. « 

As another example, Schiff analyzed* New York City's effort at community 
control and found a startling record of bad management by the superintendent 
hired by the local control board. *2 Serious financial management problems 
developed so that by the fall of J974, District 1 in N6w York City was over- 
spending its budget by $500 to $800 million dollar^ per year. More than 
$360,000 were falsely submitted to the U. S, governmert for payment in con- 
nection with the school lunch program. Community members in that district a « 
were unable to organize effectively and control the district even though, 
as Schiff notes, participation in District 1 was twice as high as that in 
any other district in school board elections in 1974. Although they may be 
exaggerated, this evidence suggests that professional administrators 1 fears 
about community control are not unfounded. 



Title 1 Parent Advisory Councils by no moans signify community control 
of the program. We have reviewed the literature on community control to 
identify one end of a continuum of parent involvement and to point out the 
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importance of " the' outlook of professional educators on the matter of parent 
involvement t particularly In administrative matters* 

Non-Control-Oriented Parent; Participation , 

In the above section, the orientations of professional educators toward 
control-oriented community involvement were depicted as being primarily nega w 
tive. But that is not .to saythat they have been negative toward all forms 
of public involvement. At the other end of # the continuum from community con- 
trol — i.e., community involvement in areas not pertaining to administrative 
control—professional educators have been largely positive. 

Such involvement is of long-standing character. Perhaps most illustra- 
tive are Parent Teacher Associations, which made their .fixsV^Ormal appear- - 
ance on a nation-wide basis in 1897 with the creation of the National Congress 
of Mothers, to become /in Ns 1924 the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. ^ 
The organization was formed toj^elpftfte school system and the children within 
it; its early objectives, maintained fairly intact to this date, indicate a 
harmonious consonant relationship with the school's.^ Enterprising principals 
see the PTA as a vehicle for marshalling ^support for their* ideas ai>d policies, 
discerning any dissatisfaction among parents and reducing or eliminating it, 
and obtaining assistance through . programs and services that parents might pro- 
vide.. As Dahl has noted, "It is a rare PTA-M:hat ever opposes^tn^^«TieT^^a~ 
principal, and its mere existence helps to give a certain legitimacy to the K 
otherwise* hierarchical structure of a school -system. 

••15 

Thus, Title I PACs have emerged in an environment that welcomes organized 
parental 'involvement supportive of the struetuVe and its policies. Over the 
past couple of decades, other less formal forms of involvement gained support* 
One program that had considerable amounts of support among professional edu- 
cators was the involvement of teacher aides in the local schools. In some* 
cases, these aides were paid and in others they were volunteers. Metzner 
and Neuman have noted that by the 'mid-1960s, about AO percent of the school 
districts that had. 6,000 or more students were using teacher aides in some 
program or another. Teacher aides were assigned nonprofessional jobs and 
allowed .to assist in the classroom in that way. One of the consequences of * 
this involvjBment was to increase school-community interaction and promote 
community support for the .public schools. ^ Mogulof also discussed the wil- 
lingness of professional educators to cooperate with teacher aides. He saw 
the aide program as one method for opening up a "closed system" that most 
schools constitute. Teacher aides are for the most part recruited from the 
neighborhood area in which the school is located; therefore, the teacher 
aide programs constitute a form of community participation. 1? 

v . 

Abbot, writing in the National Elementary Principal , has called attention 
to another form of community participation endorsed 'by professional educators. 
This kind of participation is that of parent volunteers. The need for parent 
volunteers is clear from his remarks: 

4 4 

There seems to be a trend today toward deeper involvement of parents 
in the day~Lo-day activities of the school. Although the full im- 
pact is yet fc^come, the announcement by the National Reading Coun- 
cil that 10 million tutors would be needed by 1980 is some indica- 
tion of the next great trend in American education.*** 
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In siim* although professional educators have opposed threats to their 
professional autonomy, they have supported those forms of parent and community 
participation that could be absorbed within the structure of the school sys- 
tem* Some writers, e.g., Hirata, in a time when schools have .been f^ced with 
significant fend complex difficulties, have seen the need for parent and com- 
munity input to bridge a cultural/structural gap between the community on the 
one hand and t^he schools on; the other. ' -Frequent „ articles have o appeared in 
professional journals^ expressing sentiments like those of Douglas: "It 
seems to me*, therefore, that the education of our* ^ * youth must have .an 
energetic school-home partnership composed of community, parents, leaders, and 
educators. "21 Of course, such .articles have often set limits regarding the t 
"partnership*" Abbot, for, instance, in 1975 pte^ented a list of ways to in- 
volve parents in dn-going school programs* His recommendations clearly con- 
fine* parent involvement to supporting existing program n Zeds. ^2 

Implications 

# In the above paragraphs we have described the origins of PACs in the War 
on Poverty conceptions of maximum feasible participation* Although there may 
still be some vestiges of the conceptions in the theory and operations of PACs, 
we have advanced the notion that PACs currently should be considered in light . 
^of -de velopmen t s -in- edueat-i on a* r e gar d*-eot mnunity and pa rent— parti cip a tio n * — - — 
We have seen these developments as forming a kind of continuum from non-con- 
trob-oriented forms oil participation traditionally^ accepted and/or supported 
-by educators (e*g*, participation in the PTA, serving as a teacher aide, or. 
volunteering) to control-oriented participation (e.g., participation in the 
community control or community operated schools movement)* 

Developments at each end of the continuum are relevant to the environment 
in which Title I Parent Advisory Councils conduct their activities. Given 
their regulatory responsibility to advise the LEA in the planning, implementa- 
tion, -and evaluation, PACs could be said to be involved in the sphere of admini 
strative control for .the Title I program. In turn, their actions might be 
be perceived as threatening professional autonomy and smacking of community 
control efforts. Echoing the thoughts of the professional educators cited 
above w£o were concerned about community control is Carpenter who calls atten 
tion to the importance of school principals in providing "leadership 1 ! for 
parent advisory groups* After noting unhappy experiences* with* parent advisory 
groups, Carpenter wrote: 

Unfortunately, parent advisory groups are mu'ch touted,* but little 
understood* You have seen schools with parent advisory groups— . s 
perhaps some in your own community— -which exploded in conflict. 
Teachers, administrators, parents, and students became embroiled 
in- controversy. Confusion destroyed staff morale* created dis- 
trust, and damaged the instructional program. < 

He claimed however, that parent advisory groups coul ' work and stated prin- 
ciples for making them work. He emphasized the role of the principal in 
organizing parent advisory groups, in holding the reins tight early in the 
process*; aqd in serving a mediator and broker role between the parent advisory 
group and professional groups within the school system. As an illustration of 
the mediator role, Carpenter noted the potential tension between parent ad- 
visory^ groups and employee associations or organizations. He wrote, "Employee 
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organizations also feel a responsibility to make sure that working condi- 
tions -throughout the district are fair and equal. They will probably resent 
any parent advisory group decision yhich causes uniform policies and pro** 
cedures to vary. 11 The principal, he wrote; must explain this fact to the 
parent advisory (group and warn that group about issues that will Jbe parti- 
cularly sensitive among employee associations .23* 
» . 
Carpenter's work would suggest that parent involvement will be supported 
if parent 4 involvement is closely supervised and if it is tailored to existing 
school programs and policies. This approach contrasts to, some extent with ' 
Stearns and Petferson who have -advocated a role for parent groups th£t is more 
independent of school staff control and that serves a mor^ overtly active and 
powerful function:' I 

If properly developed, parent groups could represent the interest 
both of /the school board and the federal program in a much roor* 
finely tuned way than any other group is at present doing. They are *" 
close enough to know and monitor. the operation of the *f&ool or com- 
pensatory pr6ject, apd their perspective is not altered by a stake 
in prpfessional advancement or by administrative .constraint • Many of 
the difficulties of evaluation aTe reduced—and accountability through 
the school board is increased — -if the evaluation \& more clearly v 

vest e d in th e p arents and ex er cised afr th e level, o f the individual 

School. Well defined use of parent groups might achieve many of the 
uost important goals of accountability. • • while reducing the need 
for more complicated state-wide and* national machinery. Despite a< 
<~ wealth of confusing data and M expert ,f opinions, the issues in most 
evaluations are reasonably clear even — or perhaps ^particularly— to 
stakeholders other than professional educators. Individual parent 
groups have carried out complicated and perceptive analyses, and 
produced persuasive and pointed reports ori the operation of "their" - 
programs* ... . 

4 

there is the question of whether such tasks will bring parents* into 
increasingly threatening relationships jto teachers and administra- 
tors* The answer seems likely to be "no," since the tasks proposed 
here for parents need not result in. disruption, and may in fact de- 
ter it. ... By assigning parents tasks of evaluation, professionals 
are allowed to exert their individual best judgment within the class- 
room, which is then subjected to the parents 1 legitimate question of 
whether the chosen methods and tfeachers were effective 4 in reaching 
stated goals. This differentiation allows both parents $tnd profes- 
sionals to perform functions which, while over-lapping, are not con- 
fused. Each has a sphere of legitimate and parallel responsibility. ^ 

Of course, Stearns and Peterson take some care in noting that* hiring of 
staff should remain outside the purview of PACs. In this sense, their argu- 
ment differs from advocates of community controlled schools. Yet their empha- 
sis on the role of parents in bringing about accountability is reminiscent of. 
arguments Set forth by community Control advocates. 

About parent involvement along more traditional lines, there seems little 
debate. Federal literature encourages parents to become involved in service 
delivery in such capacities as aides and tutors as well as to engage in the ad 
visory activities specified in the regulations regarding Title I PACs.^6 
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The debate about the role of the Parent Advisory-Council might be con- 
ceptualized as resulting from differences of opinion as to the b.asic function 
the PAC is to serve. Taebel and Rosentraub have likened School systems and 
other public agencies to the private firm which has three areas of function: 
provision, production, and delivery.. Individuals charged with drafting poli- 
cies on education, i.e., the school board, serve a provision function. Indi- 
viduals who administer, the policies and manage the day-to-day operations of 
the school system serve -a production function; such individuals include the 
superintendent and 4 others in the bureaucratic structure who serve in manage- m 
ment positions. The delivery function is served ^y individuals, e.g«i, teachers 
w^o are responsible for actually providing educational "services tq citizens. 

Effected by these three functions aTe the consumers— students and their 

01 * 
parents.*' ^ " , 

Parents and students have always been consumers. Within the past century 
parents have « come increasingly to participate .in the delivery function. Thus, 
Title I parents in general and PAC members' in particular can participate in 
tutoring, etc. in wheft has become a customary mode of community participation. 
The question now does not revolve around whether Title I parents are partici- 
pating in the program. Rather, it revolves around whether and to what extent 
PACs are expanding their activities from the delivery function to the produc- * 

lion (and indirectly p r ovision) function s — The ubjecLivu uf CPI's .study was 

to investigate this question. « s 

>% " 

v , A Theoretical Framework for the Study of Title I PAC Impact " 

Recognizing the context within which PAC involvement in Title I has 
emerged, it is possible to focus in on the specifics <of PAC action. CPI, as 
has been noted several times' previously in this report, was charged with con- 
ducting a study of the impact of Parent Advisory Councils on the management 
and administration of Titl^ I programs. The focus Was not simply on yhether 
or not PACs have impact, but also on the factors, that are ^involved in impact. 

CPI Associates, Jnc, atfter its assessment of 'the* literature, determined 
that there were several kin^s of factoru involved in PA(J impact that should 
be explored in the study. The factors and their relationships to one another 4 
are summarized in the path model on .the following page.^ Below is a summary 
of the literature review that resulted in the path model. Th€ meanings of 
key terms ai\d the nature of the relationships that were expected to occur 
will be explicated there. > » 

PAC. Impact 

The term, impact, has been used numerous times previously in this report. 
Hence, it is critical that its definition be given serious consideration. 

«For many social scientists, impact is synonymous with the demonstration 

of power. Thus, one option for obtaining 'a -definition of impact would be to 

investigate the. vast literature on power. 

, * • 

One of the forefathers of sociology, Max Wqtoer, once wrote, "' Power' is 
the probability that one actor within a social relationship will be in a posi- 
tion to. carry out his own will despite resistance, regardless of the basis on 
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Figure 2-1 

PATH MODEL 
ILLUSTRATING RELEVANT- VARIABLES IN 
RELATIONSHIP OF SEA, *LEA, AND PACj 
TO ONE ANOTHER 
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which this probability rests ."^ Weber's conceptions have been echoed by 
students' of community power, e.g., Robert Dahl, who wrote,- "A has power over 
B to the extent that he 'can get B to do something that B would pot otherwise 
do." 30 

Since the focus of this 4 study is on PACs, school districts, aqd decision- 
making within theijv, this definition* of power, as presented by a well-known 
researcher in the field of "community* power , might seem particularly relevant. 
Indeed, one "writer on the subject of Title I PACs implicitly adopted Weber's 
and Dahl's conceptions . After describing Stearns and Peterson's model of 
parent participation linking community understanding, program adaptation, 
aftd parent £ate control to one another and to children's achievement levels, 3 ^ 
Chong writes: ^ 

There* are some readily apparent problems with the reasoning behind 
#this model, ^specially in respect to student achievement as a depen- 
dent variable, A fundamental problem with the applicability or the 
v model is that. it <£s limited to particular organizational circumstances 
and is based on unrealistic assumptions. The model is limited to 
situations in wh^h parents, in collective ded is ion-making roles— 
such as parent advisory councils— 'have both the opportunity , to make _ 

'dec isions' which will change educationa4 programs and the actual ^x- 

perience of having made decisions which result in changes in program 
policy or Operation. ' * 

Unfortunately, few Title I PACs have either the opportunity or ex- 
perience of creating change in their school district's Title I pro- 
gram. Except through judicial channels, the opportunity for PACs 



to influence Title I programs isj very limited. 



He goes on to summarize a typology of parent involvement roles developed by 
the Recruitment Leadership and Training Institute: (l) placation, (2) sanction 
(3) information, (4) checks and balances, and (5; change agent. 33 Chong as- 
serts that the primary roles practised by PACs are the placation and sanction 
roles. 34 i n light of his earlier discussion, participation in such roles would 
result in little if any impact: by the PAC on the program* * 

While it is CPl's perspective that changes brought about by PACs — exhibi- 
tions of Dahl's conception of A getting B to do "somethumg that B would not 
otherwise do"**- certainly constitute one form of imM*t^ CP'I has held from its 
contract initiation that* impact should be more brcwoly defined. For one, defi- 
nitions of power such as that set forth, by DahJ have been used in assessments 
of community power to pertain to those actually responsible for making deci- 
sions .35 By regulation, as noted above in this Report ^ PACs do not have such 
responsibility; they do not have the regulatory authority to block school 
system staff- in their actions, mych less the authority to insist, in a more 
positive sense, that their views prevail over those of LEA personnel. 

C For another, as Domhoff (in discussing Lukes' work) notes, M (0n£ school 
or thought), of which Dahl and most power structure researchers are members, 
defines power in terms of conflicts ambng groups or individuals. f, 36 while 
conflicts between PACs and LEAs have occurred, attention solely on/conflict 
omits from consideration the rolQ PACs may have in non-conflict situations. 
To be sure r conflicts between pX'Cg and LEA staff have occurred; the quotation 
from Carpenter's work, set forth in the above section on "implications, 1 ^ gives 



indication of that fact.-*' But non-conflict relationships (at least situations 
not involving overt conflict) appear to have been more the norm. 38 xh e inputs, 
of PACs under these conditions to the Title I program would be ignored by 
adoption of the definition of power traditionally used by researchers of com- 
munity power structure. 

As a result of these and other difficulties in the definition of power 
in community power research, CPI turned to another set of literature pertain- 
ing to power and related phenomena. It was found that treatments of the term, 
influence, were more applicable to the study of PAC impact. 

D f Antonio and Form studied leadership and decision-making in El Paso, 
Texas, and Ciudad Juarez in Mexico. The content of their study is not impor- 
tant to the present endeavor, but their discussion of power and influence is: 

Power has many meanings, but for our purposes it refers to the ability . 
to control the decision-making piocesa, in the community. While force 
or the threat of forc^ may occasionally be applied to secure control, 
this is rarely the case in community decision-making. Most often, 
control is exercised ad part of the legal or traditional rights of a 
person, office, or group. This type of control is known as authority 
ijkI it involves the acceptance of th* legitimacy of cohtrol on the 
par£ of chose who obey. Although sanctions are not generally applied 
to secure adherence to authority, they are always there in the form, 
of ability to affect the economic or social status of persons and 
groups, positively or negatively* Less obvious than force or authority 
is that more subtle phenomenon of power manifested in the willingness 
of people to obey otl^rs who lack formal authority. They obey because 
they have respect of esteem for or fear of the person, office, or 
group. This type of* power is called influence. ... It may be pan 
tially derived from, a position of authority, but it ir, not limited 
thereby. It is a more personal kind of power, manifested for example 
in knowledge, charm, persuas&eness^ or wealth. People who have such 
influence have been traditionally called inf luentials. An influential 
may or may not be a formal authority leader. For us the influential 
is a person who r«*capable of significantly affecting the decision- 
making process in the community. His will may not always prevail* 
but his views are usually considered before a final decision is j 
f cached. 

Agger, Goldrich, and Swanson, in The Rulers and the Ruled , present a 
complementary discussion: ^ 

* \ ■ 

Political influence focuses on the impacts that politica? partici- 
pants have upon the political behavior of others. Tfoe^actions of 
influential participants are, flt least in part, politically inspired 
and are taken into account by those who are affected by these actions. 
. . . The significance of an act may . . . depend on what other acta 
end messages these individuals are receiving. Attaching significance 
means minimally that an act reaches another v'io takes it into account. 
. . . The term "political influence" is limited to acts intended by 
a political participant to affect someone else 1 s political participa- 
tion; these acts at least affect the other individual's attitudes, 
whether in thn direction intended by the political participant or 
dot. The participants impact on the other individual's attitudes 
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may or may not be successful in affecting the. latter 1 s overt actions. 
The impact may be too weak or it may be overcome by other impacts and 
factors, j A single act of a political participant may influence some 
in one w4y, others in a different way, and still others not at all. 
An assessment of political influence requires, then, at least a 
double referent: the acts of a participant and the impacts of 
those acts on others. ^0 



Agger, Gpldrich, and Swanson 9 s focus is, like ours, on decision-making" 
a review of an existing decision or an entirely new decision to determine 
whether conditions should,remain the same or be changed. Influence will not 
necessarily have a bearing on a decisional outcome, from their perspective, 
for influence is a property of the individual. A decisional outcome is the 
result of the exercise of power, a property of a collectivity (in our case, 
the PAC and the LEA). As the authors note, "Political power depends not only 
on a participant's political influence with other participants, but also on 
his posit iojh in a chain of events culminating in & decisional outcome. 
Using the building of a house as analogous to decision-making, they go on* to 
say: \ * , *~ Q> 

If a house is completed—the decisional putcorae o^ interest here — as 
a result of sudh joint effort^, we would conclude that all who had a « 
hand in the building process shared political power, even if they 
had different degrees of political influence. 42 

Translating the perspective to Title I PACs, we might say that PACs have 
impact (1) to the extent that they engage in activities that . indicate or ap- 
pear to indicate their views and (2) to the extent to which their views are 
taken into account in decision-making. Such a definition is more realistic 
than ones traditionally associated with the study of power in that it Ukes 
into account the advisory (rather than authoritative decision-making) role 
that Title I Parent Advisory Councils play. In addition, the definition 
derived from a reading of D 9 Antonio and Form, Agger, Goldrich, and Swanson, 
Merton,^ and others allows some freedom in the kinds of conditions surround- 
ing decision-making in Title I. For instance, under 'the definition, the de- M 
cisional outcome may be either the maintenance or change of the Title I pro- 
gram aspects reviewed in the decision-making process. The process may be 
initiated by the PAC or by LEA staff. The PAC may or may not actively par- 
ticipate in a particular decision-making process; if their viewpoint hasbeen 
communicated at some previous point in time and/or if a viewpoint is assumed 
to exist and is taken into account by the LKA staif formally charged with the 
responsibility for decision-making, the PAC still has influence and impact. 
Last, since the definition is tied to decisions, it allows for a multidimen- 
sional view of impact wherein in certain areas and decisions the PAC may have 
great impact and in others virtually none. 

The definition also allows us to determine what impact is not . If the 
PAC does not act in such a way as to 'communicate a point of view, there is 
no impact* If appoint of view is communicated but is not related to a deci- 
sion or action on the part of the LEA, there is no PAC impact on the decision. 
If -a- point of view Is expressed and is related to a matter being reviewed, T but 
that viewpoint is completely ignored by LEA staff, there is no P/\C impact. 
Hence, merely engaging in activities is not enough for the PAC to have impact 
or exercise influence. The PAC f s activities must communicate to the formal 
decision-makers a point of view which is relevant to and taken into account in 
given decisions. 
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In treatises on power, it has been noted that the exercise of influence 
is sometimes difficult to determined For instance, suppose a Title I Coor- 
dinator were making a decision about some area of Title I, did not actually 
consult with the Dist&rf: PAC, but said to himself /herself , "I'm sure the 
PAC would like what lU&N&inking about doing." Even if the Title I Coordi- 
nator decided not to/xarr9^\out or implement the action, under the above 
definition, the PAC (would have had impact. 

Obviously, in this study it was not possible to "crawl into people's 
heads 11 to determine if the PAC's point of view was taken into account in all 
decision-making regarding Title J. Inst&ad, CPI, employing the decisional 
approach used in the study of community power, decided to investigate at 
least the most extant situations where impact might be exhibited. Such 
situations included those reported by respondents to involve M) a review of 
Title I aspects and (2) the expression of ideas by the PAC about the Title 
I aspects under review. , 

PAC Activities 

The definition of impact set forth in the preceding paragraphs shows acti 
vity on the part of the PAC to be inextricably linked, though not synonymous, 
with PAC impact. Hence, in this study, we must explore this antecedent to im- 
pact. (Arrow 18 in Figute 2-1). 

The Parent Advisory Council constitutes a voluntary association, and, as 
Hausknecht has written: 

By uniting in a voluntary association, those with common interests 
strengthen themselves in the struggle for the enhancement and protec- 
tion of those interests. Association members are more easily made aware 
of their interests, and they formulate appropriate opinions with re- 
s-pect to specific problems they face. Once these opinions have been 
crystallized the association facilitates the spread of the opinion so 
as to influence others. The association, then, is a means for involv- 
ing the individual in the social and political processes of the society. 
Hence, as an association member the individual has another source of ex- 
posure to and contact with what is occurring in the larger society. The 
association, therefore, nay be said to have consequences of an educa- 
tional nature. It provides factual knowledge of events; tends to pro- 
mote inflight iqto and -understanding of the significance of events; and 
a knowledge of, as it were, the mechanics of government and society 
generally. Since the associruion is part of the political and social 
processes of the society it may also help train future social leaders 
and serve as a channel for their emergence into the society. 

One might,- extrapolating from Hausknecht 'a thoughts, infer that PAC members 
will gain the knowledge the regulations specify they should have about Title 
I not only through the formal training and materials they receive (see dis- 
cussion of SEA and LEA support below), but also from their sheer participation 
in the PAC. As ftetrifii ~artd Rein have articuTaTetf^o " effectively ,"''lf "Is" " the'*' re- 
ceipt of knowledge and understanding that underlies significant participation 
in organizations and, in turn, impact. ^6 

It follows, then, that activity increases with knowledge and knowledge 
increases with activity. 47 The more knowledgeable activity that is undertaken 
the greater the likelihood that the organization will have impact. 
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On this basis, CPI hypothesized that the more time PAC members spent on 
PAC activities 9 the greater would be the PAC f s impact* Further, CPI hypothe- 
sised that the better the attendance at PAC functions, the greater the 'im- 
pact. The greater the amount of turnover, the less the impact. ® If length 
of participation bears relationship to knowledge, one might expect that the 
"repository of knowledge 19 would be smaller as the rate of turnover increased. 
Kerr has noted that*, older members serve as socialization agents for newer 
ones ,49 The greater the rate of turnover, the fewer the number of socializa- 
tion agents and the less knowledge available with which to imbue new members. 

% 

Finally, the overall amount of impact might be related to the number and 
range of areas in which 'PACs are active. For this assertion, we can provide 
no definitive research findings, only ones that imply it to be a viable one. 
Yin, et al., for example, have discussed some activities in which PACs might 
be involved. They found that citizen participation organizations who exerted 
budgetary influence, engaged in grievance procedures, etc., had more program- 
matic impact than those who did not #50 Organizations participating in such 
activities, we might say, had a broader range of actitivities than those who 
did not and thus exerted more influence* 

PAC Responsibilities 

How is it that PACs come to take or not take particular actions, have or ? 
not have* impact? To answer this question, one must turn to the works of those v 
who have explored the context of social action. Explorers of the context in- 
clude sociologists of the future, e.g., Polak,^! Boulding, and Bell and Mau,53 
who have emphasised the role of "imagery." 

Boulding defines image oh an individualistic leveJ. as a person's "subjec-^ 
tive knowledge" or what he/she "believes to be true." The economist turned 
philosopher asserts that this hody of knowledge is built from birth through 
experience and through incoming messages and/or information received from 
nature and from other human beings. Tfce image held at any one point in time 
serves to organize the behavior of the individual and to provide a framework 
for his/her life t 54 



Beyond the individual' is the group image, or, in Boulding *s terminology, 
the public image: 

The basic bond of any society* subculture, or organization is a "public 
image," that is, an image the essential characteristics of which are 
shared by the individuals participating in the group. ... We must not 
suppose, of course, that society has no influence on private, unshared 
images or that these unshared images have no influence on society. In- 
deed, every public image begins in the mind of some single individual 
and only becomes public as it is transmitted and shared. Nevertheless, 
an enormous part of the activity of each society is concerned with the 
transmission and protection of its public image; that set of images • . • 
which is shared by the mass of its people. ^ 

With those basic definitions of imagery, it is possible to consider the 
impact of imagery on action as seen by the sociologists of the future. Polak 
writes: 
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Man's conscious striving * to foreknow the future plus his partly 
unconscious dreams, yearnings, urges, hopes and aspirations for 
that future, periodically and successively, are condensed, crystal- 
lized and clarified into different sets of more or less specific, 
outlined and projective expectations or ideational goals. Such a 
set, at its endstage of collective and positive, prospective And 



This image of the future affects "the action that one will take. Boulding 
makes this point in the negative when he states: 

■* 

The person or the nation that has a date with destiny goes some- 
where, though not usually to the address pit the Ipbel. The itfdir 
vidual or the nation whiqh has no sense of direction in time, 
no sense of a clear future ahead is likely to be vacillating, 

uncertain in behavior, or to have a poor chance of surviving 

» 

FromJPolak'a perspective, " The rise and fall of images of the future precedes 
or accompanies the rise and fall of cultures . "^° 

Obviously j in this report, we are not discussing the- "rise and fall of 
cultures." But we can draw on the arguments of sociologists of the future for 
our analysis of Title I PACs. Translating their thoughts to the milieu in 
which PACs operate, we can see that PAC members and LEA staff bring with them 
their own images of the world about them, including views of the* school system, 
Title I, and PACs.- For those who have been on or involved with the PAC for a 
while, the vision of the PAC and its responsibilities is borne of experience, 
what they are told by others, especially by LEA staff ahd/pr PAC members, 
and information received through written media. ^9 y ew timbers of the PAC and 
LEA staff who have not previously been involved with -the^P^G form their images 
through the latter two methods as well as general "life experience." 

Through the various for*n& of communication, LEA staff and PAC members 
develop one part of their world view thai: is in many ways most relevant for 
action and impact. They develop What symbolic interactionists would call roleST 
conceptions of what the PAC can and should do, i.e. ,* conceptions of PAC respon- 
sibilities. Poles are configurations of norms, rules for organizing and car- 
rying out action. ^0 if one's conception of his/her role does not include a 
particular form of action, then in all likelihood, the action will not be car- 
ried out unless or until there is a change in the person's conception". # Put , 
another way, the narrower the scope of the role, the narrower the scope of 
action. The broader the conception of PAC responsibilities, the broader the 
scope of PAC activities. 

It has been asserted that if PAC members and similar individuals uo not ' r 
have a clear understanding of and belief in the purpose of the organization, 
they will not participate actively and may ultimately cease k their involvement. &1 
People may obtain their understanding through, say, training sessions and 
written information (to be discussed further under "LEA and SEA Support"). 
Another way is through formal descriptions of the PAC role in Title I, e.g., 
through by-laws. Thus, CPI hypothesized that the existence o£ by-laws, es- 
pecially ones which were specific regarding PAC responsibilities, would facili- 
tate as well as circumscribe LEA staff's and PAC members* understanding **f the 
PAC's purpose. If by-laws did not exist, the purpose might not bf. as clearly 
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• understood; in line with Boulding's and Polak's thoughts, the PAC would, in. 

turn, be less directed and active, and the PAC would have less impact. i 

• Of course, the mere existence of by-laws, even specific ones, would not 

necessarily be correlated with the amount and scope of activity and impact. 
People must internalize the norms for their behavior. The greater the amount 
of time on the PAC— the greater their experience with the PAC— the greater the 
internalization. Hence, we would expect that the formal term of membership — 
the amount of time PAC members are "expected# to serve or "responsible"^ for 

* ' serving— would have a positive correlation with amount of activity and impact. 

J * 

How does one determine the internalization of the role? One way is simply 

to ask individuals to specify the purposes of the PAC as they see them. In 

asking people what they' believe the PAC should do, one should ascertain the 
A image they hold that might Under ly action. , 

In turn,' t,o determine the relationship between the image ano action, one 
might draw on the thoughts of Polak. Polak discussed a number of aspects of 
one's image of the future, but important for our analysis is his discussion of 
the ^dimension of "influence-optimism" arid "-pessimism." From Polak's perspective, 
^ one's image of the future carries with it a reflection of the image holder's 

beliefs about his/her- ability to influence what is expected to occur. If one 
sees himself /herself as active in, making the image of tha future come true, 
he/she is influence-optimistic. If the person does not see himself /herself as 
active., he/she is influence-pessimistic. Futurologists assert that People are 
more likely to act in a concerted way if they are influence-optimistic. 62 
. • — * , * ... 

For PACs these theoretical assertions would mean that {hey would engage 
in more advisory capacities in design, implementation, aand evaluation if they 
saw themselves functioning in that mode in the future y if they conceived tfleir 
responsibilities to include such activities. If they saw themselves in more 
passive roles— e.g., just being recipients of information about Title I— they 
f would "be ..unlikely to engage in such advisory behavior. The more "active" the 

conceptions of responsibilities, the more activities PACs will perform. 
' / ' . . - 

t . ■ ■ 

" The images held by PAC members about their responsibilities are crucial, 
but so are the images held by LEA staff of the PAC's responsibilities. The , 
LEA staff, afi will be discussed further below, communicate their expectations . 
f to the PAC as to the responsibilities to be performed. This contributes to the 

images PAC members hold of their duties. ' (In symbolic interactionist language, 
the LEA staff become the generalized other. 63 ) 

Indicative of the influence orientation that might be held by and toward 
PACs would be the role allocation in such basic PAC operations as setting the 
£ ' time, place, day, and agenda for meetings. Such responsibilities do not relate 

directly to the Title I program, but rather to the assumption of responsibility 
for organizational operations. If* the PAC assumes such responsibilities, then 
it may be more likely tc* undertake the advisory actions designated in the Title 
I regulations. The 1*88 responsibility the PAC assumes for its own organiza- 
tional operations, the less it can be expected to engage in design, implementa- 

# tion. and evaluation activities and have impact on the Title I program. 

In sura, the above, paragraphs illustrate the relationship between PAC re- 

'sponaibilities and the PAC's activities and impact (Arrows 10.and»ll in Figure 
2-1). The more authority or responsibility the PAC has, the greater the parti- 
cipation, within it and the greater the impact. ^ 
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PAC Member Characteristics 

A collectivity such as the PAC is comprised of individuals, each of whom 
brings his/her own set of; personal characteristics to bear pn Title I related 
matters. Hence, CPI believed that an exploration of these characteristics, 
analyzed on an aggregate basis, was essential. Given the literature on parti- 
cipation, it was believed that PAC membership characteristics would have an 
effect onthefAC's activities (Arrow 16 in Figure 2-1) and the impact of those 
activities (Arrow 17). , * 

CP^Jrtgan its exploration by perusing the literature on voluntary associa- 
tions. In this literature a good deal of attention is focused on the demo- 
graphic characteristics of individuals belonging to such organisations. For 
instance, socioeconomic status (as indicated by such factors as occupation, 
educational attainment, and/or income) has had a positive, correlation with- 
membership. 6 5 The kinds of organizations joined vary by socioeconomi status 
as well, with the upper strata more likely to belong to instrumental organiza- • 
tions and the lower strata more : likely to be involved in expressive wganiza- 
.tions. 66 Some literature has shown that in general whites are more likely 
than blacks to join. organizations. 67 Of course, when the effects of social 
class and related factors are .controlled, blacks are more likely to join, par- 
ticularly if they derive from low-income levels. In the past few years, thil 
difference has been attributed; to a greater identification by blacks with an 
"ethnic community" and a.concotnitant view of participation in organizations as 
a way of collectively dealing with "an alien environment and problems forced 
on them by the majority. "68 

ft 

Data have also shown that individuals living in medium-sized cities are* 
more likely to join voluntary associations. < People in metropolitan areas, s it 
has been explained, have other diversionary activities available to them; al- 
though individuals in rural areas, by comparison with their urban colleagues 
have rather significant participation levels, their participation is slightly 
lover, perhaps because there- are fewer organizations to which to belong. 6 ? 

It has been found that men and women have approximately equal likelihoods 
of joining organizations, but the kinds of organizations they join differ; 
Especially important for our analysis is the greater propensity of women to 
join civic ^organiza tions, including school organizations such as the PTA. 
This pattern has been explained in terms of sex roles; women, it has -been ad- 
vanced, because, their role is one of "support" for family members, join organi- 
zations consistent with the supportive function. The PTA and other school or- 
ganizations are classified; as serving such a function. 7 Q 

Age is also correlated with organizational membership. Those under the 
age of 25 participate only in small percentages. Between the ages of 25 and 
55, participation increases significantly, but after the age of 55 it declines,. 
Looking at type of organization joined, however, we see that participation in 
civic organizations is the province primarily of thoser between 21 and 55. This 
pattern has beta explained in terms of familial roles. People will join school 
organizations, for' instance, during their children's school years. 71 

These findings perhaps help to explain patterns of behavior that might 
exist in recruitment of PAC members. That is, they might provide some indica- 
tion of the motivations underlying joining or not joining the PAC. The majority 



of Title I PAC members are women, A significant portion (greater thati the 
proportion they represent of the total American population) are black. Many 
derive from lower-income groupings. Many would fall in the age group most 
prone to engage in organizational participation inasmuch as they would be 
parents of school-age children. Given the data on the ef feet s 4>f community 
size on membership, we would expect. LEAs not located in metropolitan areds 
to have an easier time recruiting and maintaining membership, '2 

But what would be the impact of these variables on activities and PAC fr 
impact? It was decided that only one relationship might be explored in this 
study— the effects of socioeconomic status, especially as indicated by , educa- 
tional achievement. The relationship of sex and age was not to be explored 
as it was not expected that the PACs would differ significantly across dis- 
tricts on .these dimensions. Furthermore, the literature was too limited* to 
hypothesize a~ particular direction of relationship. The number of school 
districts to be studied was too small to allow for a comparison oh the urban/ 
rural dimension. Last, the effects of ethnic status, it was believed, could 
not be asserted and discerned yith clarity. A multiplicity of factors would 
enter into .the interpretation of the relationship — general racial relations' 
in the community and school system, the motivations of individuals involved 
in the PAC, the orientations of LEA staff toward non-majority members, the 
degree to which Title I PAC activities were seen in a civil rights light, and * 
the previous experience of PAC members in handling civil rights issues (if 
their activities were interpreted in such a light). Any or all of these 
factors would constitute intervening variables in the relationship between 
the ethnic makeup of the PAC and its activities and impact. .Although OPI 
decided to ascertain the ethnic affiliation of at least the PAC chairpersons 
and most active members (at the district level) for possiV^e exploration of 
a. relationship, it was questionable from the beginning of the study whether or 
not time on site, number of sites, and differences in PAC ethnic makeup would 
allow such exploration. 

Examination of the relationship. betwe^tf socioeconomic status and PAC acti- 
vities and impact was also problematic as again there was no guarantee that * 
there would be differences across the LEAs i in the socioeconomic character of 
their PACs. But at least, unlike f or the other demographic variables, the 
literature gave some indication of the potential relationship. Further, there 
seemed to be fewer complicating intervening variables. It seemed fairly clear 
that the higher the overall socioeconomic status of PAC members, the xaove active 

the PAC , and the greater its impact, 

i . 

' ♦ 

This hypothesis derives from a rather significant amount of literature on 
the relationship between social ilass and community participation and interac- 
tions with the bureaucracy. Literature on the former relationship shows higher- 
income people to be more active in organizations similar to the PAC. ^ The 
literature on th(j latter relationship is symbolized by the work of Sjoberg, 
Brymcr, and Farris. They postulate that lower-income groups are at a disad- 
vantage in dealing with the bureaucracy because they generally lack the skills 
to do so. There is a lack of knowledge of ,, bureaucratese ,, which includes not 
only the particular terminology used in the conduct of bureaucratic business, 
but also the manner and timing of the use of thq terminology. There is also 
a lack of knowledge of the rules, structure (formal and informal lines of au- 
thority), flow of information, etc. \- * 
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This ii not to say that all lower-income .individuals lack the knowledge 
and skills to cope effectively with bureaucracy. 75 Rather, it is to say that 
the likelihood is greater that the PAC will have more knowledge and skills 
available to it initially to carry out its mandated activities the more its 
members derive from ttie upper echelons* If Fantini, Gittell, Magat, and 
others are correct, the school district will also be more likely to take the 
PAC's opinions into account in decision-making the higher the socioeconomic 
standing of its membership, thus increasing the PAC s potential for impact. & 

r, 0 

Oyer the years, there has been considerable discussion of the relation- 
ship between another quasi-demographic matter and participation in organiza- 
tions such as the PAC. The discussion has centered around the percentage of 
membership that should be comprised by constituents, in our case Title I 
parents. Yin, et al. have found that the percentage that constituent^ repre- 
sent of citizen participation organizations is not correlated with the organi- 
zations 1 impact. '7 cPI decided, however, that, because the matter had begb 
given as much attention in the literature as it has since the 1960s, the toic- 
ter should be investigated in its study 

Demographic characteristics of the membership are not the only ones that 
might be related to PAC activity, and impact'.* For instance, members 1 previous' 
experience in organizations might be related. Such previous experie^&e^ might 
be indicative of a l, communityr-jregarding M or "public-regarding 11 perspective, 
in the words of Banfield and Wilson. 78 The authors assert that individuals 
with such perspectives are likely to have a* large number of organizational 
skills and resources upon which to draw. Yin, et al. found that citizen parti- 
cipation organizations were likely to hav§ more impale t if their members had had 
previous experience in similar organizations. 79 ^ . * 

Another factor encerihg into the PAC's activity and impact would be a 
social-psychological one-rthe members 1 orientations toward theit role. Zeigler 
and Jennings have conceptualized orientation in two categories, informed dele- 
gate and trustee. A delegate id one who attempts through his/her actions to 
represent the predispositions of the constituents. A trustee is one who relies 
on his/her own, best judgment in making decisions and acting.*^ According to 
Crain, the trustee will be influenced by LEA staff who provide him/her with 
the information used to make judgments. In this sense, PACs adopting a trustee 
role might be more likely to be coopted by the LEA.SlThe effects this develop- 
ment would have are unclear. ° But one might advance that individuals adopting 
a trustee orientation in a s'chool district not supportive of PAC participation 
in Title I would be less active and have loss impact. 

■i ■ . 1 • 

PAC Recruitment Procedures 

* 

The character of'^the PAC 1 8 membership was erfpected to be affected by the 
manner in which the members were recruited . (Arrow 15 in Figure 2-1). The regu- 
lations for Title I PACs leave the t^flfuitment method fairly open. While it 
is fairly lengthy, a quotation from nn, et .al. demonstrates the importance 
of} the various kinds of selection procedures— election, appointment, and self- 
selection— for the demeanor, PACs, might take in dealing with the program: 

The data suggest that appointment of citizens is the weakest method. 
. . . Because those appointing tend to choose' citizens already known 
as prominent or outspoken figures, this process seems less likely to 
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help develop skills for participants riot previously involved in com- 
munity activities* " The dangers of cooptation are quite great, as in- 
dividuals friendly to the wishes of management of the services ape 
frequently chosen. In either event, less than one-half of the cases 
* using appointment procedures were* successful in influencing the pro- 
, gram, compared to .60 percent of those relying on election and self- 
selection. * 

Both self-selection and appointment have limited impact on the , broader * 
community, probably because the process of selection goes on with lit- 
tle fanfare. Where only *30: percent of the cased relying Crf^ppoint- 
ment or self-select # on bad a unifying effect on the community, 81 per- 
cent of those using elections had a similar positive effect. Self- 
selection is somewhat better than appointment, however, in that indi- 
viduals with widely differing views can express them and take active 
roles in 'the organization's activities. 'But just? as appointment leads 
to citizens that are too passive, self-selection opens the door to 
* ephemeral and/or rancorous participation. Even when it is structured 
so that the citizens are informed and cooperative in attitude, the 
potential abuses are evident to the professionals and managers of 
the services, making implementation difficult. 

*s ' 

The data therefore suggest that election mechanisms appear to be 
the most desirable. One reason may be that electiona are almost 
the only way to establish the fact? that a few citizens represent 
and speak for a larget number of citizens. General ejections are 
not always Successful, however, because the turnout is frequently 
quite small, raising questions about the legitimacy of the elected 
representatives. . . . lections within constituent organizations, 
or among delegates or organizations may. well be the best form among 
the many election procedures available. ®^ .' • 

c 

What is implicit in the above quotation is a relationship between the form 
of recruitment and the orientation PAC members might take toward decision- 
making. In the section on membership characteristics, the trustee and* dele- 
gate orientations were discussed. Mann has noted that the trustee role is less 
prevalent in groups that arg elected. ®^ ' # 

External Constituency of the PAC 

the Title I PAC represent* one part of an organizational milieu— not only 
within the educational structure, but also in the community at large. Thus,* 
it is necessary to take into account the relationship between the PAC and 
other organizations that might constitute a. Jcind o r : external constituency for 
the PAC. The literature relevant to PACs indicates that other community organi- 
zations might have an effect on the recruitment of PAC members, their activi- 
ties, and impact (Arrows 12 through 14 of Figure 2-1). 

In the section on recruitment, for instance, it was noted that appointed 
groups are in danger of cooptation by those who appoint them. But this, asser- 
tion assumes that the appointees and appointors operate in a kind of vacuum; 
this is not always or perhaps even usually the case. Rosentraub has noted that 
other community groups may affect recruitment. His discussion focuses on the 
role of the groups in the appointment process. He describes how the groups may 
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lobby to have particular individuals appointed who might not other1|ise have 
obtained a positioir on a decision-making boJ^d (or, for our purposes, ,on a 
PAC). - The individual for whom tie community groups lobbied may, in turn, be- 
come outspoken figures in behalf of the community groups, lessening the 
chances of cooptation.84 ° 

Through their role in recruitment, external organizations may have an in- 
direct impact on the orientations of PAC members. Vt will be recalled that, 
according to Mann, elected members tended to function less in a trustee role. 
Mann also foimd the trustee role was less* predominant when there were "active 
and independent community-based educational interest groups ."85 
* • 

Just as consideration of other organizations 1 actions complicates dis- 
cussion of PAC recruitment 9 it complicates discussion of PAC activities and ! 
impact. That is, organizations may play widely different roles -5nJPACs. 



On the one hand, community organizations may provide resources on which 
the PAC may draw for as$istance*86 They may prbvide a kind of institutional 
base to facilitate action and counter, or match the bureaucratic strength of 
the school system. 87 Gittell and Hollander have ^reported how important the 



to having school systems take into ac- 
parents and institute ^t least minor 



existehce of vocal community groups is 
count the perspectives of citizens and 

change in their procedures. 88, Complementing assertions' by Gittell and § 
Hollander and o£hers89 are those by Steinberg: 



When (our study of parent-initiated reform efforts" in a heterogeneous 
New York suburb) began (1968), the educational program was controlled 
by school professionals. Parents who wanted educational innovations : 
were in turn controlled by a conservative PTA and local building prin* 
cipals. Foilowitig two school budget defeats and parent complaints 
about the nonresponsive system; the administration created a new 
channel for parent input to establish "educational goals and plan 
innovations. 11 All six of the districts' building principals resisted 
parent influence, forcing those who were interested in promoting 
specific refoi^ns to organize independent groups. While the parents 
could not get established ^Qrtrtunity groups to endorse the- innovations, 
membership in the*e various groups provided rtfcruits and indirect sup- 
port for ad hoc groups. One explanation for the board's response to 
the parent 8 1 interests was the* threat of budget defeat* The success- 
ful groups were all led v ljy parents who had extensive interpersonal net- 
works (strong and weak ties) throughout the community. Without" strong <- 
support from the school parents, the board had learned from experience, 
* it was unlikely to get the budget; pisr& aed J ™ * . 

On the other hand, involvement .by other community organization^ can have^ 
a disruptive effect on the operation pf PACs. If j PAC members Represent or are 
perceived fb represent organizations that have divergent and conflicting points 
of view, then agreement on issues and unified action may be difficult to come 
by. A number of authors have noted that such groups usually accomplish very 
\ little/** As well, individuals may decrease their involvement because they re- 
ject others 1 politics and/or adamant or mil itai\t ♦views. 92 

^ *■ 

The kind of impact outside organizations might have on Title I Parent 4 
Advisory Councils could not be specif ied" with certainty at the outset of CPI f s? 
study. T \e literature reviewed, however, suggested that whether or not therB 
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were connections between the PAC and such /organizations and whether or not 
such* organizations had a unifying and strengthening or disruptive effect on 
the PAC should be' investigated, 

SEA and LEA Support for PAC s 

One of the basic relationshi ps to b e explored in the study was that be- 
tween the SEA and LEA support for TAcs pn the on^handyand the PAC manage- 
ment responsibilities, recruitment procedures, activities, and impact on the 
other (Arrows 1 through 9Jin Figure 2-1). Since/ PAcJ h$ve come to exist 
-through the efforts of ^tate and local/education agencies, it was only logi- 
cal that LEA and SEA support should be/ prime independent j/a'riatolea, 

CPI hypothesized that the SEA wojfiVd have impact on the Character of 
PAGa. It should be noted, however, that the* literature by no mean* unilaterally 
supports this view.' Some of the literature appears to adhere to a rather / 
-bureaucratic interpretation of the.r^le of thef state in what 'happens at the r 
local level. 93 That is, since the s/tate allocates funds to the districts for 
Title I and since under the federal /regulations the states are assigned the 
duty foij monitoring and enforcement/of the regulations, ' then the LEA and ifs . 
PAC; will be affected by the state Jeduca t ion /department 's orientations toward 
PACs* Other literature takes a different point of view. For ins/tance, a 
National Institute of Education reioi^p^ftdi crates that SEAs have played a rather 
wealc role in the administration of / the Titl^I program. Enforcement of federal 
program regulations, e.g. , those Pertaining? to PACs, has been problematic be-j 
cause of the nebulous pcope and depth of SEA authority as spelled out in regu- 
lations pertaining to SEA administration.^ / 

The importance of the role of the local education agency if a more consis- 
tently supported. Guttentag, for example,! made a comparison between Harlem/ 
community controlled schools, Harlem schools not under communi^ control, aftd 
afiburfclan schools in New York in/terms of their parent involvement* The number 
of visitors to the community controlled schools, where citizen involvement /was 
encouraged, was significantly larger than/ for the other two groups of schopls. 
More parents made classroom visitations. /More yere active in' school progir/ams; 
they /communicated morle frequently with teachers and took responsibility f^r 
part of the school program^. Eew^r parentis in community contr/olled schools came 
simply because of children 1 * pehavior problems. ^ '/' I 

j Guttenfcag f s work imp] : s$f. that an atmosphere conduciva-tb parent invblvement 
will! result in increased pai*at involvement. Specific factors in the relation- 
ship, also appear to increase/ involvement . For, example, the /allocation jbf funds 
specifically for parent involvement and IPACs appears to^resillf in a motfe active 
and effectual PAC;, 9 **; especially if the fjupds are under thefAC's control. 97 The 
f unc s might be used £or stafff under the control of thje PAC; I it has beep sug- 
gested by some that the presence* of technical expertise increases the /under- 
standing of more unkjnowledgeable member^ of advisory committees and results in 
mdr 2 directed and cfjf^ctiva action. ^ jrhe general idea underlying spine of this 
literature is that to work /actively and! to have impact, merapers must receive 
information, through) training or written materials. This /was perhaps t?he rea- 
soning behind the numbed or regulatory provisions for Title) I PACs pertaining 
t/o jthe provision of inform it ion. The authors of those provisions may have had 
jfhcj same^ind of orientatian as Fantini, Gittell, and Magat , who wrote: 
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As to the qualifications of low-income, poorly educated parents to 
engag^in educational decisions, the question should involve not what 
parents know now about the technicalities/ of education, but what they 
' can come to know. That they want to knoW is suggested by the few in- 
stances in which they have become more of less equal partners in the 
process. Indeed," the processes off trairying of, 'and participation by, 
parents and community residents fulfills! one of the tenets of Ajiifricap 
democracy: the existence of an informed electorate. Participation 
affords direct knowledge and facilitated understanding and insights _ 
4 far more effectively thatiP attempts to '|earn and understand from a 

distance. Experience is the great teafher. One of the surest guaran- . 
tees that parents and the community wi/ll govern responsibly ia the 
fact that thgy will be able to know ttfe education -process from the in- 

. . side, * through* personal involvement, fhey are less likely to be 

susceptible to propaganda, personal charisma, and- other diversionary 

, , political devices that are^ common in /elections in which the voter's, 
knowledge of the issues is distant afld rarely touched by personal N 
exposure. 99 j j 

1 • / 

* The aboVe paragraphs about t^he role /of LEA and SEA support in the recruit- 
ment, responsibilities, activities, and impact of the PAC are not meant to imply 
that such support is the be-all and end-fall of PAC involvement in Title I." N The 
other variables discussed in the preceding pages show such a conclusion to be 
highly questionable. A numbeir^of authors have noted the kinds of factors- that 
prevent advisory grdups frptn playing integral and meaningful roles in the pro- 
grams with which thej^ work^ even when program managers and staff encourage tKeir 
participation. The poiht is simply/ that PAC aspects and operations will be* 
affected by the degree of /support offered to it by the* educational system as 
well as by its own membership's qualities and external/ ties. s 

Bu|} how does one opc!rationalize /the concept of .••'support 11 ? This question ^ 
was answered *for the purposes of thi$ study "during Kirschner's contract. As 
will be .discussed furt^het in Chaptei/ HI of this report, Kirschner devised inter 
view guides t6 select high, medium, /and low support $EAs and LEAs t ^^ 

Kirschnerr devised /scales fco rarnk SEAs in terms/of their* supportVf PACs. 
Points were ^assigned for particular responses to the ^ue^tions on the interview 
guide for SEA Title I ^Coordinators/. J(irschner ^tafff not^d: 

ifie underlying premise of th^ index is that a state* that provides 
the minimal leve/l of activity iri the arga of /PACs,*/ such as merely 
looking for the /existence oi? PA£s in all LEAs with Title I urograms, 
is a Iqw suppor/t state. States' that .go beyond th£ federal Require- 
ments and initiate SEA acti^i>ies in support ojc P^VCs that are not ^ 
required by law are considered to be* medium ojr htfgh'support states. 
The distinction between medium and high sujppqrt States is, thus, in 
the number of /activities initiated. ' \ . 

,As operation^lized by Kirfcchner, a prototypical low support state would bej 
one that had no sjtate PAC, did not distribute information relevant to PACs, pro- 
vided technical assistance to PACs, plrepardd no Clarifying written document^ 
for PACs, and prepared no regulations in! addition to those provided by the 
federal government. Such a state would' 'gather only superficial information 
about the PAC on monitoring trips (e.g- , would simply conduct a head-count of 
PAC members), wfrild budget no money specifically fdr PACs and would not require: 



LEAs to do so, either, and would have no special persort assigned to coordinate 
PACs throughout the s';ate. 

; 

A prototypical high support state would be one that had a^state PAC that' 
would perform ^t least six of the following kinds of activities: (1) advise 'the 
state on the content or nature of the state Title I program plan, (2) facilitate 
communication between local PACs and the stgte Title I office, (3) serve as 
a liaison for the national Organizations involved with PACs, (4) assist in eval- 
uations of ioical ' Icle I programs, (5) serve as, a grievance board for handling PAC 
complaints from the local level, (6) coordinate input from all parties concerned,, 
with the development of the state Title i application, (7) conduct leadership /* 
training for LEA TAC^members , # etc . Such a state y>old also distribute at least 
three kinds of information relevant to PACs, e.g., a calendar of state events 
regarding Title I and PACs, OE or state regulations for Title 1 or PAC*, stories * 
of exemplary PACs , etc. Technical assistance would be provided on request 
and/or on a scheduled basis at the state in workshops or conferences as well 
as during on-site visits to the LEAs*, Two or more dotfumenrts and^or audio-visual 
presentations, would be developed to clarify thp meaning, <?f federal regulations * 
pertaining.-to Title I. The SEA would develop three or more "regulations regarding 
PACs.v Monitoring would be fairly comprehensive^ for' example, PACs would be re- 
quired to have*aign-off~on the LEA Title, I application, monitors would attend 
a PAC meeting, and/or a PAC member would be invited to participate in* a monitor- 
ing trip* The state would also budget money specifically for PACs ot PAC acti- 
vities, and a person other than .the SEA Title I Coordinator would be ^specif ically 
assigned to coordinate PAC activities across the state** ' 




A prototypical medium-support state would be pne that had a statue* PAC, 
but that state PAC would perform fewer than six of the kinds off- activities 
described above. Such a state would disseminate only one or two kinds of in- 
formation. It^woCild give technical assistance only on request or* , during visits 
to the LEA. It would develop one document to clarify the .meaning of regulations. 
It wogld prepare one or twp 'regulations for the operation of PACs. While the I 
SEA itself w$j|ld budget no money for PACs, it would require or encourage the / 
LEA to do poV Last, coordination of PACs would be shared, among SEA supervisor^ 
staff — neit^iejr be centered in the position of the SEA Title I Coordinator nor / 
be assigned specifically to one Title 1 supervisory 'staff member. 

*0f course, very # few SEAs would fit these prototypical conceptions of varia- 
tions in support of PACs. The vast majority would vary from one dimension to 
another. The prototypes are presented here, nevertheless, to provide an under- 
standing of the bases/ for classification of SEAs in the. study arid to provide ♦ 
meaning to assertions .that variations' in support at the state level would af- , 
feet LEA support as well as recruitment procedures, responsibilities', activities, 
and impact of the PACs themselves. Although the categorization of SEA? might 
seem somewhat . arbitrary , Kirschner dicf investigate areas that are crucial t ,to 
th6 discussion of support from the state le,vel: {I) the existence of a state 
PAC, (2) dissemination of information, (3) the provision of technical assistance, 
(4) the d ' omen t of clarifying material, (5) the development of additional 
•regulations *tinent to PACs, (6) the conduct of monitoring, (7) budget alloca- 
tion for PAC operations, and (8) the assignment of SEA staff for the coordina-, 
tion of PAC activities across the state. 

A gimilar index was developed by Kirschner to calculate the amount of sup- 
port provided by LEAs for PACs, as reported in interviews with LEA Title I 
Coordinators* A prototypical high support LEA woul>d be one wh^ose District PAC 
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had a set of by-laws. The members would be 'elected <by Title I parents for ^ 
terms of two years or more and meet monthly, at which time at least 75 percent 
of the membership would attend. The PAC would have' pubconynit tees to perform 
various duties and have a line item in the LEA's Title I application for its 
operation. The budget allocation would cover a number of matters fr m baby- 
sitting to out-of-town travel* The LEA would provide the PAC with a signifi- 
cant number of. materials as well as provide more than a day's, formal training 
tp PAC members for the performance of t their functions* A specific person 
aside from the Title I Coordinator would be assigned the jGb of coordinating 
PAC activities and spend more than eight hours a week doing so. The PAC would 
engage in numerous activities pertaining to planning ( including sign-off on the 
Title I application), implementation, 1 and evaluation. 

From Kirschner' s index, the prototypical low support LE# would logically 
follow. It woulcj be one in which there would be no PAC by-laws, ^The member's 
would be apppinted by LEA staff and would serve terms of less than two years. 
There would be no subcommittees and less than 75 percent of the membership * 
would attend meetings, which would be held quarterly or less frequently. There 
would be no Title 1 funds allocated for PAC activities, ifo training or materials 
provided to PAC members, no Title I staff member assigned the job of coordi- 
nating PAC activities. The PAC would play virtually no rolp in the design, 
implementation, or evaluation of the Title I program. 

These descriptions specify two ends of a continuum of LEA support , Medium 
support LEAs cannot be depicted in the same manner as medium support SEAs, for 
a number of factors pertaining to LEA support do, not Have midpoints (e,g, f a 
school district's PAC either has by-laws or it does not). 

Some of the criteria used by Kirschner for assessing LEA support have 
proven problematic for CPI's study. More specifically, a number of the criteria 
rpfer more to* properties of the PAC than of the LEA. These criteria include\fche 
percentage of the membership attending meetings and activities related to design, 
implementation, and evaluation* Even the existence of by-laws, method of re- 
cruitment, the existence of subcommittee^, frequency of meeting, and term of 
of f ice^-given^ the length of time PAC** have existed in most communities-may be 
the result- of PAC action as much as LEA action. To be sure, the LEA might block 
or encourage any of these developments, so in that sense actions and structural^ 
characteristics of the PAC may reflect a certain amount of LEA support (or lack 
thereof) for their existence. But the specific amount of support blurs in the 
demonstration of PAC initiative. Further, it is obvious from the description 
of dependent variables in the preceding pages thatVanalysis, using Kirschner's 
index non-ref lectively , would entail some tautological reasoning. If, for in- 
stance, a measure of LEA support is the amount of activity of the PAC, then we 
would expect a high correlation between support and the dependent variable, 
PAC activity. 

Because of the literature on support, four of the criteria used by 
Kirschner would seem more appropriate and less "contaminated 11 indicators of 
support — (1) the provision of training, (2) the provision of materials, (3) 
tfhe existence of a line item in the budget for PACs, and (4) the assignment of 
a Title I staff .person tfther than the Title I Coordinator to coordinate PAC 
activities. These actions or ta.ek thereof would seem more indicative of the 
amount of "investment" made by LEAs in their PAC 8, 
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As is noted in Chapter III, the sample of LEAs selected by Kirschner was 
to be studied in CRa's contract* What would be the implications of reducing 
the number of criteria for selection to these four? Would there still be 
differences and variations between the LEAs, and would the direction of the 
variations be the same A as it would with all of the criteria Kirschner used? 
CPI conducted an analysis to answer these questions. We found that there were 
still differences and .he direction iti variation was maintained . Put another 
way, using Kirschner 1 j index for the four elements representing LEA "invest- 
ment," the LEAs selected for the sample still fall in their respective high, 
medium, and low categories,. A reanaiysis of al l 70 of the districts Kirschner 
initially examined (cf. , Cnapter lit) reveals a generally consistent overlap 
between CPl's and Kirschner's frameworks for classifying LEAs. 10 ^ 

n v 

In short, although CPI's conceptions of SEA-and LEA support are consistent 
with Kirschner's, th^ conception of LEA support is slightly different, fthen 
CPI operationalizes the term, we are doing so through a cumulative index in- 
volving the provision of training, the dissemination of materials, the alloca- 
tion of a budget line to the PAC, and the assignment of a Title I staff member 
to coordinate PAC activities. Such an approach will preclude tautological 
analyses of the relationship between support and other factors — PAC recruitment, 
responsibilities^ activities, and impact. 

Before closing this section, we should- make two other notations. First, 
for the remainder of this report, we shall refrain from using the terms, high, 
medium, and low support. Such classifications imply an Absolutist approach to 
the discussion of support. Kirschner's classification of the three states 
ultimately studied by CPI was made by comparing theni with 29 other states; 
the classification of the eight sample, districts was made after their com- 
parison with 62 other districts in nin'f states. If other states and districts 
had been studied, the bases and nature of classification might have been sig- 
nificantly different. Hence, CPI in an attempt to remind the reader of the 
comparative character of the classification will use the categories, lesser, 
average, and greater support. 

Second, the reader should note that the discussion of SEA and LEA charac- 
teristics will be limited to the question of support. There is a significant 
body of literature indicating that other characteristics would play a role, ; 
e.g., formalization of the state and local educational structures, schobl sya~ 
tern size and centralization, desegregation activities, etc. These charac- 
teristics, whiles-important u will not be discussed in any detail in this report 
because of j?yor both of two reasons. First,* analyzing the role that these 
attributes might play in PAC functions in the school districts under study would 
have required far more time on site than could be allowed under the contract 
specifications and events. Second , interviews with respondents had tS be focused 
on the most essential issues; the length of interview precluded asking ttu*ny ques- 
tions about such characteristics of the SEAs and LEAs, Where such information 
was gleaned and a relationship is indicated, CPI will report it, but in-depth 
analysis will have to wait until another study of PACs is carried out, 

i 

Addi t iona l Notes on the Theoretical Framework 

Discussion of the theoretical framework depicted in Figure 2-1 implies that 
PACs are fairly homogeneous in their programmatic scope and that LEA staff in a 
givt»n school district are going to be unified in their orientations toward PACs. 



This .is not necessarily the case. 



The regulations specify that there must be both District and School-LeveJ 
Parent Advisory Councils. The District PAC is to be concerned with matters 
affecting the project's area, whereas the School-Level PAC is to be concerned 
with matters affecting children in the school attendance area. This very basic 
difference in scope of concern, it may be expected, will result in differences 
between District and School-Level PACs. 

Just^as District and School-Level PAC members have different foci, so, too 
do LEA staff. The Superintendent, for instance, has a different set of duties, 
perspectives, and concerns than the Title I Principal. The Title I Coordinator 
has a different set of experiences ffom the Central Office and Title I Staff, 
the kinds of PACs with whom these individuals interact may differ and the kinds 
of contacts may differ in terms of content, scope, '^nd relationship. 

In short, relationships between the factors depicted in Figure 2-1 may 
takd one form at the district level ai^d another at the school level. View- 
points ( on the associations between factors may differ according to the LEA 
staff position or PAC member position (chairperson as opposed to^member, 
district as opposed to school association). 



CPI, in line with the thinking of Mead,* 0 ** takes the position that know- 
ledge derives from exploring a phenomenon from as many, vantage points as pos- 
sible. 105 Hence, in this report a primary part of the analysis will focus on 
similarities and differences between organizational levels in the school system 
and between organizational positions of respondents. The variations in per- 
spective on PACs between levels and positions will add to our understanding f 
of the complexities of Title I PAC involvement and impact in the management 
and administration of the program at the!... local level. 
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CHAPTER II 
FOOTNOTES 



CPI approached the problem of disparate ami extensive literature by 
reading widely and sampling relevant materials. Some of the literature 
searched was that of professional educators. The search began with an 
examination of the Education Index from 1973 through 1978 in which rele- 
vant entries under the keywords, "community control, 11 "culturally de- 
prived children," and "parent participation" were all noted. The Educa - 
tion Index surveys some 100 journals of interest to professional educa- 
tors, ranging from the Harvard Educational Review to less academically 
oriented association magazines and bulletins. In addition, CPI re? 

viewed all issues of the following journals: Harvard Educational Review 

from 1973 through 1977; all volumes from 1964 through 1977 of Urban 
Education ; Today ' s Education (the official journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association) from 1968 through 1977, and all volumes from 1973 
through 1977 of Education and Urban Society . These journals represent 
the variety of literature relevant to educators. The prestigious 
Harvard Educational Review has primarily an academic audience; Today 's 
Education is the journal > of a professional association; • Urban Education 
and Education and Urban Society are journals with an applied scholarly 
bent. As well, CPI reviewed special issues ^f sociological journals de- 
voted tojeducation — for instance, the December, 1976 issue of Social 
Problems and the September, 1974 i^sue of the Social Science Quarter 
Other issues of these journals, the American Sociological Review , aigflr^^ 
the American Journal of Sociology containing articleVon education an^, 
community participation were alsoVeviewed. *\ Then some of the "classics" 
in organizational structure,, organization tyf education, community power, 
dynamics of voluntary associations and small groups, and community parti- 
cipation in education were reviewed. > 

James J. Vanecko, "Community Mobilization and Institutional Change: The 
Influence of the Community Action Program in Large Cities," in Louis A. 
Zurcher, Jr., and Charles M. Bbnjean, eds. . Planned Social Intervention 
(Scranton: Chandler Publishing Company, 1970), pp. 253-274. 

The Urban Renewal program actually began in 1949, but is often associated 
with £he War on Poverty. For a discussion of the citizei\ participation 
eleifnent of the program, see James Q'. Wilson, "Planning and Politics: 
Citizen Participation in Urban Renewal," in Jewel Bellush.and Murray 
Hausknecht, eds. Urban Renewal: People,- Politics, and Planning (Garden 
City, N.Y. : Anchor Books, 1967), pp. £87-301. 

Harvey Pressman, "The Failure of the Public Schools," Urban Education , 
2 (No. 2, 1966X, pp. ^1-81. ' '•• 

' ' ( 

For descriptions of the dynamics of community control efforts, see Marilyt 
Gittell. Participants and Participation: A Study of School Policy in New 
York City (New York: Praeger. 1968): Marilyn Gittell and Alan G, Hevesi. 
The Politics of Urban Education (New York: Praeger, 1969); Mario Fantini, 
Marilyn Gittell, and Richard Magat. Community Control and The U rban 
School (New York: Praeger, 1970); Marilyn Gittell and Maurice Berube. 
The School Elections: A Critique of the 1969 Now YorkCdty School Decen - 
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tralization (Queens, N.Y.: Institute for Community Studies, Queens 
College, City University of New York, 1971); and Norman I, Fainstein and 
Susan S. Fainstein. Urban political Movements; The Search for Power by 
Minority Groups in Americatl Cities , (Englewood Cliff s, N. J. : Prentice- 
Hall, 1974) . The expansion of the community /control issue outside qf 
non-white schools is indicated in such works/ as Mary Frase Williams, 
"School Board Elections in New York City's Decentralized Districts, 11 
paper presented at the American Educational Research Association, Special 
Interest Group on Politics and Education, /April 4, 1977; and Scott , 
Cumming8, Richard Briggs, and James Mercy/, "Preachers Versus .Teachers: 
Local-Cosn\opolitart Conflict Over Ceosorspip in an Appalachian Cpraraunity," 
Rural Sociolo gy, 42 (Spring 4 , 1977), pp. 7-21, 

6* See below the section of this chapter on LEA and SEA support for more 
discussion. 

7. Roger R. Woock, "Community Operated Schools — The Way Out?" Urban Education , 
3 (No. 3, 1968), pp. 132-142. 

■ | * . ' ■ • . • ' 

8. Task Force on Urban v ucation, National Education Association, "Trying to\ 
Find the Pony: Decentralization, Community Control, Governance of the 
Education Profession," Today % Education , 58 (February, 1969), pp. 58-60. ♦ 
Quotation from p. 60. , * 

9. Joseph P. Caliguri, "Will Parents Take Over Headstart Programs?" Urban 
Education , 5 (January, 1970), pp. 5T-64. Quotations from pp. 54 and 56. 

10. David K. Wiles, "Community Participation Demands and Local School Response 
in the Urban Environment," Education and Urban .Society , 6 (August, 19/4), 
pp. 451-468'* Quotation from p. 465. 

11. Fred Foley, "The Failure of Reform: Community Control, and . thq Philadelphia 
Public Schools," UrUn Education , 10 (January, 1976), pp. 389-414. 

12. Martin Schiff, "Community Control of Inner-City Schools and Educational 
s Achievement," Urban Education , 10 (January, 1976), pp. 415-428. 

13. Harl R. Douglass and Calvin Grieder. American Public Education (Nev York 
Ronald Press Company , 1-948) , p. 518. 

14. Ibid ., p. 519. 

15. Robert A. Dahl. Who Governs? Democracy and Power in an American City 
^(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961), p. # 155-156. 

16. Seymour Metzner qnd Jeffrey Neyman, "The Teacher Auxiliary: Aide or Maid? 
An Analysis with Annotated Bibliography," Urban Education , 3 (No. 4, 1968), . 
pp. 227-240. 

17. Melvin Mogulof, "The School as an Opening System: Tactics for Breaching 
the Educational Fortress/' Urban Education , 4 (October, 1969), pp. 231-242* 

18. Jerry L.* Abbot, "Community Involvement: Everybody's Talking About It," 
National Elementary Principal , 52 (January, 1973), pp. 56-53* Quotation 
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from p. 56. • • * • 

19. Lucie Cheng Hirata, "You'th, Parents, and Teachers in Chinatown: A 
Triadic Framework of Minority Socialization," Urban Education (October, 
1975), pp. 279-296. 

20. See, e.g. , George T. Frey, "How One. Junior High School Tackled the Problem 
of Improving School-Community Relations."' Today's Education ; 60 (January, 
1971), pp*. 14-L7; and John van Willigen, Allyn Spence, and David Sadker, 
"Parents and Schools; Participation." School and Community , .59 (November, 

* 1972), pp. 21ff. 

21. Leonard Douglas, "The Community School Philosophy and the Inner-City 
School: A Challenge for Citizens and Educators," Urban Education , *5 
(January, 1971), pp. 328-335. Quotation from p. ,334. 

22. Jerry L. Abbpt,"How to Promote Community Involvement," National Elementary 
Principal , 54 (May/June, 1975), pp. 51-55. . 

••* *• ■ 

23. C. C. Carpenter, "Principal Leadership and Parent Advisory Groups ," 

* Phi Delta Kappan , 56 (February, 1975), pp. 426-427. Quotations from 

24. Marian Stearns 'ind Susan Peterson, ."Parent Involvement in Compensatory 
Education Programs." (Menlo Park, Calif.: Stanford Research Institute, 
August, 1973; produced under Contract No. OEC-0-72-5016 with the Office 
of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation, U. S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and, Welfare, Washington, D.C.). Quotation from 
pp. viii-ix. 

* / 

25. ACI 
treme po^ 

may stem not only from their actually having less extreme viewpoints , but 
-also from the fact that PACs, unlike community controlled schools, are fed- 
erally mandated. Given this mandate, Carpenter et al. would not have taken 
a stand completely against PACs. By the same foken, Stearns and Peterson 
would not advocate PAC involvement in hiring. Of course, evaluation may 
affect who is fired or retained. 

26. See, e.g., Title I ESEA: How It Works . (Washington, D.C.:' U. S. s * 
Government Printing Office, 1973, DHEW Publication No. (OE) 73-07104), pp. 
22 and 26. '• 

27. Delbert A. Taebel and Mark S. Rosentraub, ' MunicipaL^orkers, Local Elec- v 
tions, and Public Policy: A Case. Study of Participation and Voting," 
State and Local Government Review , 10 (May, 1978), pp. 42-50. 

28. The path model is set' forth only for heuristic purposes. From the initia- 
tion of its contract, CPI did not intend to test formally the validity of 
the model, nor did it plan to conduct a statistical path analysis. The . 
sample of school districts and respondents and the length of the site, 
visits were too limited to allow, such a rigorous test of; relationships 
between variables. 

" ' - V 
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ftually, neither Carpenter's nor Stearns and Peterson's work take the ex- 
eme points of view that emerged in the community control movement. This 



29. Max Weber vTalcott Parsons, ed.). The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization (New York: Free Press, 1957), p. 152. 

30. Robert A. Dahl, "The Concept of Power," Behavioral Science , 2 (July, 
1957), p. 202. C. Wright Millp, concerned wore with power structure at 
the: national level, advances a similar definition, "By the Powerful 

we mean, of course, those who are able to realize their will, even i( if 
others resdst it*. No one, accordingly, can be truly powerful unless 
he has access to the command of major institutions, for it is over 
these institutional means of power that the trii^y powerful are in the 
first instance powerful." See C. Wright Mills. The Power Elitre 
(New Yorfe: Oxford University Press, 1956), p. 9. 

\ ' . - ■ ■ ■ 

31. Stearns and Peterson, op. cit. , pp. 36-41. 

32. Martin Chong, "The Role of Parents as Decision-Makers in Compensatory 
Education: A Review of the Literature," Attachment A to R?P NIlE-R- 
7&-0025 and RFP NIE-R-7 7-0025, pp. 6-7. 

33. Recruitment Leadership and Training Institute, "Community Parity in 
Federally Funded Programs. A Position Paper." (Philadelphia: Recruit- 
ment Leadership and Training Institute, June, 1972; EDRS No.i ED ,070- 
143). 

0 

34. Chong, op. cit. r p. 10. 

35. Excellent discussions of the various approaches to community power may 
be found in G. William Domhoff. Who Really Rules? New Haven* and Com - 
munit y Power Reexamined (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1978), 
esp. ch. 4; Charles M; Bonjean and David M. 1 Olson, "Community Leadership: 
Directions of Research , 11 Adminis trative Science Quarter ly , jB (December, 
1964), pp. 291-300; and Robert L. Lineberry and Ira Sharkansky. Urban 
Politics and Public Policy (New York: Harper and Rtfw, Publishers, 1971), 
esp. ch. 5. An explication of aj.1 of. the issues surrounding the use of 
the different approaches to the study of community powar is unnecessary 
in this report as CPI's focus was on determining the impact of a particu- 
lar group, on Title I, not on discovering which groups or individuals 

are regarded as "the 11 leaders or "the" individuals making the key deci- 
sions. The works cited above, hbwever, are useful in various ways tp m 
the discussion. Their relevance will be nofed as appropriate. 

36. Domhoff, op. cit. , p. 126. Domhoff discusser the workof Steven Lukes. 
? Povher: A Radical Vrew (New York: Macmillan fcress, 1974). 




I 37. Carpenter, op. cit. ; see also Chong, op. cit . 

38. Actually there are very few examples in the literature for professional 
educators of successful confrontations between parents in' general and 
LEAs, much less between PACs and LEAs. The one successful confrontation 
by parent groups ancovered in the literature review, occurred in an upper- 
t middle^class community in Newark, Delaware. Parents there were concerned 

that their children were not advancing rapidly enough and demanded a 
patent evaluation of the middle school in Newark. These parents peti- 
tioned the school board directly and received permission to conduct the 
evaluation. The parents confronted the school district and won, but they 

* O * -38- M . 
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40. 



were moderate in several senses. First^tit^y were demanding improved 
performance of the schools along value HnesNfiitared by the educators 
themselves. Second, it appears that the principal of the school they 
evaluated moderated the sharpest hostilities and cooperated sufficiently 
with the parents to enable both parents and school staff to feel. some 
sense of joing enterprise, eyen though a critical evaluationxwas being 
conducted^ See D. Hugh Fergeson, "Can Your School Survive a Varent 
Evaluation?" National Elementary Principal , 56 (March* 1977), pp. 71-73> 
This literature would' indicate that given the lack of confrontation, 
parents would de facto have virtually no impact. Inasmuch as most indi*? 
viduals would agree that parents do play some role, reliance on a con*** 
flict model of power would not be acceptable. 

William V. D 1 Antonio and William jHfr Form. Influentials in Two Border 
Cities; A Study in Community Decision-Making (South Bend, Ind.: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1965), lOVll; A^similar emphasis on the 
role of "personal" aspects for distinguishing power and influence is 
found in Floyd Hunter. Community Power Structure (Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1953), p. 164. 



Robert Agger, Daniel Goldrich, and Bert E. Swanson. 
Ruled (New York: Wiley, 1964), p. 54. 



The Rulers and the 
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41. Ibid ., p. 58. ^ 

42. Ibid . It should be noted that the discussion of power and influence 

is a good deal more complex than is presented her^« CPI has focused on 
presenting the most essential {.deas. For more elaboration, the reader 
is encouraged to peruse ch. 2 of The Rulers and the Ruled . 

43. ' Robert Mer ton's ideas on influence would seem important for her opera- 

tionalized influence in terms of the seeking of advice . Merton, however, 
specifically notes that he is, dealing with "interpersonal influence," not 
"the indirect: exercise of power through market, political, and other 
administrative behavior, with its effects upon large numbers of people." 
For this reason Merton's conceptions have not been given significant 
attention in this report. See Robert K. Merton. Social Theory and 
Social Structure (New York: Free Press, 1968), ch. XII ("Patterns of 
Influence: Local and Cosmopolitan Influentials"), pp. 441r474. Quota- 
tion from p. ^74. i 

i 

44. The difficulties of discerning the existence of power have been outlined 
in a 'number of works. One such treatise is that by Dennis H. Wrong, 
"Some Problems in Defining Social Power," American Journal of Sociology , 
74 (May, i2&i>), pp. 673-681. 

45. Murr.v Hausknecht. The Joiners (New York: Bedminster Press, 1961), 
p. 10. 

46. Peter Marris and Martin Rein. Dilemmas of Social Reform; Poverty and 
Community Action in the United States ^Chicago: Aldine Publishing Com- 
pany, 1973) , esp. ch. XI. 

67. One's motivation for and satisfaction with participation increase as well 
with participation. These developments, although not the subject of OPI's 
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study, are extremely important 'for action and impact. For a discussion 
of satisfaction as related to participation, Jerold P. Bauch, Peter 
M. Vietae, and Vivian D. Morris, f| What Makes frhe Difference in Parental 
Participation?" Childhood Education , 50 (October, 1973), pp. 47-51. 
Discussion of the relationship between motivation and participation is 
found in Richard L. Cole. Citizen Participatlion and the Urban Policy 
Profcess (Toronto: C Heath, lexington Boojks, 1974). 

48. Although their data did not allov for examination of this relat ioaship, 
- a similar relationship is advanced by Robert IK. Yin, William A. Lucas, 

Peter L. Szanton, and J. Andrew Jlpindler. Citizen Organizations: In- 
creasing Client Control Over Services (Santa Monica t Calif.: Rand, 
' April, 1973), pp. 61-62. ™ 1 ( 

49. Norman Kerr, "The School Board as an Agency (of Legitimation," Sociology 
. , of Education,, 38 (Fall, 1964), pp. 34-59. 



< 
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50. Yin, et al., op" cit . A esp. pp, 



56-58. 



51. F. L f . Polak. The Image of the Future (New Vork: Oceana Publications, 
1961), 2 vols. 



52. Kenneth Boulding. The Image: Knowledge in Life and Society (&nn Arbor; 
University of Michigan, 1956). : ~ r ~ 

53. Wendell Bell and James A. Mau, (eds. Th,e Sociology of the Future (New 
.York: Russell Sage Foundation,)' 1971). 

54. 'Boulding, op . c it . , p. 6. 

» » » 

55. Ibid . , p. 64. , 

56. Polak, op-, cit ., vol. 1- p. 16; italics his. 

57. Bouldingj op. cit . , p. 125. 

•> ■ , 

58. Polak, op. cit ., vol. 1, p. 49; italics his. 



59. The components of written images , and the methods by which images are trans- 
mitted have been explicated not only by sociologists of the future, but 
also by philosophers of art. Cf., e.g., Suzanne K. Langer. Feeling and 
For m (New York: Charles Scribner'<s Sons, 1953); E, H. Gombrich. Art 
and I llus'ion (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1969); and 
Rudolf Arnheim.' Visual Thinking (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
' of California Press, 1969). For a discussion of the interrelationship 
between the personal, group, and artistic image and further .explication , 

* of the ideas of futurologists and philosophers of art regarding the role 
' of imagery in action, see Paula Jean Miller, "Images, Urban Middle-Class 

Life Styles, and the Sociologfy of the Future." Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, University of Texas at Austin, 1974. Elements of the argument pre- 
• sented'here are found in Paula Jean Miller and Gideon Sjoberg, "Urban 
Middle-Class Life Styles in Transition," Journal of Applied Behavioral 

• Science, 9 (Nos. 2/3, 1973), pp. 144-162. 
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Excellent treatments of the concept of social role are found in George 
Herbert Mead (Aneelm Strauss, ed a ), The Social Psychology of George 
Herbert Mead (Chicago: University of Chicago Presd, 1964); and Jerome 

G. Manis and Bernard N. Meltzer, eds. Symbolic Interaction; * A Reader 
in Social Psychology (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1972). 

See, e.g., Stearns and Peterson, op. cit ,, pp. 36-49. 

Polak, op. cit .. Vol. 1, pp. 46~48; for further discussion, see Boulding, 
op. cit. , p. 125; and Bell and Mau, bp. cit. . p. 24. 

For discussion of the generalized other, cf., Bernard N. Meltzer, "Mead's 
Social Psychology, M in Manis and Meltzer, op. tit. , pp. 4-22; and Mead, ° 
The Social Psychology , dp; cit . , pp. iy-xMi. 

Further discussion of the relation between authority and impact is found 
in Yin, et al., pp. 28t31. » 

65. Charles R. Wright and Herbert H. Hyman, "Voluntary Association Member- ' , 
ships of American Adults: Evidence from National Sample Surveys," 
American Sociological Review , 23 (June, 1958), pp. 28A-294; Herbert ' 

H. Hyman and Charles R. Wright, "Trends in Voluntary Association Membe*- 
ships of American Adults: AReplicatidn Based on Secondary Analysis of 
National Sample Surveys," American Sociological Review . 36 (April, 1971), 
pp. 191-206; James Curtis, \"Voiu^tary Associations Joining: A Cross- 
National Comparative Note,'*! American Sociological Review . 36 (October, 
1971-1, p.. 875; and Hausknecht, op. cit. I 

66. Alan Booth, Nicholas Babchuk, and Allen B. Knox, "Social Stratification 
and Membership in ''Instrumental-Expressive Voluntary Associations," 
Sociological Quarterly . 9 (Autumn, 1968?, pp. 227-239. 

67. Wright and Hyman, oj> . cit . ; Hyman and Wright, op. cit . ': * 1 

"v 

68. J. Allen Williams, Jr., Nicholas Babchuk, and David R. Johnson, "Voluntary 
Associations and Minority Status: N -A Comparative Analysis of Anglo, Black, 
and Mexican Americans," American Sociological Review , 38 (October, 1973> f . 
pp. 637-646. Quotations from p. 638. See also Marvin E. Olsen, "Social 
and Political Participation of Blacks," American Sociological Review , j 
35 (August, 1970), pp. 682-697; Bi*uce London and John Hearn; ."The Ethnic j 
Community Theory of Black Social and Political Participation," Social i 
Science Quarterly , 57 (March, 1977), pp. 883-891; and J. Allen Williams/, 
Jr., and Louis St. Peter, "Ethnicity and Socioeconomic Status as Determi- 
nants of Social Participation: A Test of the Interaction Hypothesis," 

- Social Science Quarterly , 57 (March, 1977), pp. 892-898. 

69. Hausknecht, op. cit. , ch. II. 

70. Ibid ., ch. Ill, V. , , 

Ibid . ; see also Hyman and Wright, op. cit? . 

72. Literature on the demographic characteristics is set forth in this^para- 
graph is neither comprehensive , nor extensive. The assertions in this 
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paragraph are based on widfely held notions of the characteristics as 
w^ll as literature on the demographic characteristics of children parti- 
cipating in -Title I (cf., e.g.. National Institute of Education. a Evalu- 
ating Compensatory Education /W ashington, D.C.; National' Institute of * 
Education, Pec ember , 30 , 1976/ , pp. 111-25-^26) and the general liteira- y 
ture on participation in educational organizations, 0h the relation- 
ship between community size and community participation in citizen 
^participation organizations has already been found; cf., YifP; et al., 
op, cit y j .pp. 50-51. 

*. ' < • » 

73. Wilson; op. cit .; Melvin B^Mogulof, "Citizen Participation: Federal 

Policy 9 n in Melvin !• Urofsky, ed. Perspectives on Urban America 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Books, 1973), pp. 109-135; Freemont James 
Lyden and Jerry V. Thomas, "Citizen Participation in. Pol icy-Making: 
A Study of a Cqpnunity Action Program," in Zurcher and Bon jean, op. cit ., 
pp. 3.20-331; Agger Go Idrich, and Swanson,' 6p. cit. , pp. 274-285; Edward 
C.Banfield and James Q. Wilson. City Politics (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1963); and L$is Saxelby Steinberg. Social Science Theory and Re- 
search on PartIcipat ilM^2aad Voluntary Organizations (Boston and Mew York: 
Institute £or Responprfjve Education and"Optimum Computer Systems, ^jfuly, 
1977), chj IV* On the difficulties of organizing the poor, see Marris 
and, Rein, op. cit . , esp. ch. IV; and Louis A. Zurcher, tfr., "Functional 
Marginality: Dynamics of a Poverty Intervention Organization, M \n Zurcher 
and Bonjeih, op, cit ., pp. 300-319, 

74. Gideon Sjoberg, Richard A. Brymer, and Buford Farris, "Bureaucracy and 
the Lower Class," Sociology and Social Research , 50 (April, 19§6)J pp. 
325-337. 

75. See, for instance, Laura Kramer Cordon, "Bureaucratic Competence and, 
Success in Dealing with Public Bureaucracies," Social Problems , 23/i 
(December, 1975), pp< 197-208. 

76. Fantini, Gittell, and Magat, o p. ci t . ^ 

: f 

77. Yin, et al., op. cit ., pp. 5$-56. 

78. Banfield and Wilson, op, cit * 

79. Yin, et al* 4 op. cit ., p. 61. t . 

80. L. Harmon Zelgler and M. Kent Jennings. Governing American Schools 
(North £cituate, Mass.: d Duxbu'ry Press, 197^), pp. 120rl25r^ 

81. Robert L. Grain. The Politics of School Desegregation (New York: 
Doubleday-Anchdr Books, 1968). ~ 

82. Yin, ^et^al. , op. cit . , pp. 65-66. 

8*3. Dale Mann, "Administrative Representation , in New York State Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. 01 Paper presented at the annual meetings of the 
American Political Science Association, Chicago, Illinois, 1971. s Cited 
and discussed in Steinberg, op. cit . , p. 133. 

) 
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Development and Self-Evaluating 



84. Mark S. Ros'entraub. "Coastal Policy; 

Agencies." Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University o(E Southern 
California, 1975, esp, chs. 1 and 2^ 



>87. 



88. 



*> i 
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90. 



85. Mann, op. cit . Quotation from Steinberg, op. cit .,' p. 13p. 

86. Yin, et al. . op. cit . , pp. 62-63. 



The need for an outside base for the extraction of information from bureau- 
cracies that migh,t be somewhat reticent to release, it is explicated ,in 
Gideon Sjoberg and Paula Jean Miller, "Social Research on> Bureaucracy: 
Limitations and Opportunities." Social Problems , 21 (Summer, 1973), pp. 
129-143. ' "I-:-/, t 



Marilyn Gittell and»T. Edwajrd Hollander. 
(New York* Praege?, 1968) , j esp f ch. 4. / 



Six Urban School Districts 



89. See, e.g., Paul E. Peterson, "Afterword: The Politics of School Decentrali- 
sation," Education and Urban Society , 7 (August, ^1975)', pp. 464-479; Kerr, ^ 



0£ 



cit.; and Laurence lannaconne and Frank Lutz. Politics. Power, and 



Policy (Columbus: Charles/ Merrill, 1970). 
Steinberg, op. cit . , pp. 133-134, 
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These classifications were/ made according to the specif icatiOns *of NIEls 
RFP tor the contract wherein it Was stated that a higfi, medium), and low 
support state and high, medium; ind low suppprt LEAs within each /should 
be selected. 

/ •/■-!,/ ' : 1 

Kirschner's index, which/assigned points to all of the elements ■described 
above—from by-laws to PAC evaluation) activities — had 18 points.' Equal 
six-point intervals designated 'the categories of support; that/is, undet 
Kirschner's scheme a school district Receiving six or fewer points was 
classified as low\support; 7-12 pointjs, medium support; and lj>H18 points, 
high support J The four/ items used in CPl's reanalys.is constituted 12, 
points of this 18-pointf index. If CBI divided , this 12-point fickle into 
three equal intervals as fa id Kirscjinpr, thenfour or fewer points would 
indicate. low support; 5-8 points, medium support; 4nd 9-12 points, high 
support. Below is a table indicating that for^. the ! most part l particularly 
at the upper end of ths contilWum, CPI's and Kirschner's ratings of the; 



70 "school districts were simi'lrr 



r. 
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Classification o : 70 School District^ 
by Kirs 



chner r s and CPI f s Frameworks 

Kirschner's CI. iificatjion 



CPI's Classif icatioifc 
High 

» 

Medium 



Low 



Total 



High 


Medium 


Low 


Total 


18. 
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1 - 
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21 


0 


24 
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. 0 ' 


8 


19 






21 


30 
\ 4 


19 
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tions and their constituents, see James G. March and Herbert A. Simon. 
Organizations (New Yofk: Wiley, 1958). The issues^of centralization and 
desegregation were discussed to some extent in the section o£ this chapter 
providing a context for the theoretical framework. The impact of size has 
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been Alluded to^ln the discussion of other factors contained in Figure 
2-1. For more discussion of these factors, see Steinberg/ op, cit ;» 
ch. IV. • 

Cf., George Herbert Mea4 (Charles W. Morris, ed.). The Philosophy of the 
Act (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. 460-465. This ap- 
proach contrasts with the perspectives of phenomenologists such as 
Alfred Schutz vho focus , on refining the objective of study down to its 
"essence. 11 ^ See Alfred Schutz. Collected Papers , I s The Problem of 
Social Reality (The Haguk: Martinus Nijhoff, 1971). " ~ 

The importance of taking into account various perspectives is outlined in 
Sjoberg and Miller, - op. cit »; see also Gideon Sjoberg and Rogert Nett. 
A Me t h pel o logy for Social Research (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1968), pp. 156-158. 
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CHAPTER III 
DATA COLLECTION 



In the preceding chapter, CPI's research framewbrk for the study of 
Title I Parent Advisory Councils was described. In this chapter, CPI will 
describe the methods used in exploring the framework. Included in the dis- 
cussion will be a description of the selection of the sample of school dis- 
tricts, the selection of the sample* of respondents, the instrumentation, data 
collection procedures, and data collection issues, ^ 

Selection of Sample of School Districts 

This exploratory study of Title I Parent Advisory Councils was actually 
initiated in October, 1976, under another contract with Kirschner Associates, 
Inc. During that firm's contract, nine potential sites, three in each of 
three states, were selected for study. The methods and procedures used by 
Kirschner were approved by the National Institute of Education, so CPI began 
its contract in October, 1977, with ^he understanding that, unless conditions 
in the nine districts and/or their respective SEAs had changed significantly, 
the sites selected by Kirschner would remain the same. 

m 

The objective of Kirschner's activities was to select SEAs and LEAs which 
varied in their orientations toward parent involvement in Title I. As well, 
the former contractor attempted to select the states and LEAs so as to have 
variation in geographical location^ jjrhajv/raral characteristics, and size of 
school district. Three groupings acc rding to LEA size were made — M small M for 
LEAs with student populations of 2,500 to 4,999; "medium, " 5,000 to 19,999; 
and "large," over 19,999. LEAs with less than 2, 500 students were omitted from 
consideration since it was possible that budgetary constraints might severely 
limit the range of PAC activities; as well, it was possible that School-Level 
PACs might not be operant, and there was a desire to obtain information about 
these PACs as well as about District PACs. By NIE's original RFP specifications, 
extremely large districts were also omitted from consideration as their decen- 
tralization and diversity would "create problems in data collection and analysis 
that (would) be disproportionately greater than the. potential value of the data 
to be gathered in such sites. 11 

After letters were sent to the Chief State School Officers informing them 
that the study was going to be conducted, Kirschner contacted the Title I 
Coordinators i-n thirty-two £EAs and conducted interviews with them. The goal 
was to ascertain each SEA's activities in eight areas pertaining to support of 
PACs : (1) state PACs, (2) dissemination of inf ormation, (3) technical assistance 
to LEAs and/or PACs, (4) material development, (5) development of SEA PAC regu- 
lations, (6) monitoring, (7) budget allocation for PACs, and (8) coordination 
of PAC activities at the state level. 

Analysis of the results of these interviews and of state characteristics 
(e.g., the urban/rural character of the states as defined by Dr. Bernard Kaplan 
of the Education Policy Research Center, Syracuse University; the number of 
LEAs with populations of greater than 19,999 students; gepgraphical location, * 
etc.) allowed Kirschner to array the state* and select nine that would qualify 
for inclusion in the study. The Title 1 Coordinators in these nine states were 



data were also to enable CPI staff to familiarize themselves with conditions 
in the LEAs prior to entry into them to conduct interviews. 

In early December, CPI carefully analyzed the information provided by 
the SZAs and LEAs according to the ^criteria used by Kirschner and determined 
that changes within the locales were insufficient to warrant the selection of 
other sites* In January, 1978, however, it became apparent that Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) clearance of data collection instruments might be 
required. Subsequently, it was decided that OMB clearance would be required, , 
so CPI began implementing the procedures necessary to cctain clearance. Imple 
mentation of these procedures necessitated additional contact with the state 
-and local officials iif>the three SEAs and nine LEAs selected for study. 

r 

During the' period when these interactions were occurring (March, 1978), 
events surrounding the release of data from another NIE-funded study of 
Title I became public. Although the conditions for CPl's contract were sig- 
nificantly different from those for the other study, one of the SEAs and its 
three LEAs withdrew from participation in CPI's study. The express reason 
for withdrawal was the fear that confidentiality could not be maintained, thus 
making participation in the study detrimental to the interests of the SEA and 
LEAs, slyould CPI 1 s data be interpreted negatively. Inasmuch as participation 
in CPI 'a study was voluntary, CPI did not press the SEA and three LEAs to re- 
main in the sample. Rather, another SEA and three LEAs were selected. The 
replacements were generally comparable to the SEA and L^As which withdrew. 

1 As noted above, during the OMB clearance process additional discussions 
were necessary with local officials, primarily to reaffirm their willingness 
to participate in the study. During these interactions, one of the LEAs that 
had expressed willingness to participate in the project during discussions in 
November, 1977, expressed its unwillingness in March, 1978. It was decided 
that the oth^r two T in that state Would be retained in the study. Hence, 
CPl's-final sample of LEAs ipcludecl eight school districts, rather than nine. 

.The final sample of SEAs and LEAs showed the kinds of variations desired 
by the National Institute of Education. The SEAs and their respective LEAs 
were distributed in different parts of the nation. Using Kirschner's defini^- 
tions of size, there were three large LEAs, four medium LEAs, and ont> small 
LEA. There were also variations in the urban/rural character of the LEAs. 

/ 

Important foi the study wore the variations hypothesized to exist on the 
basis of Kirschner's data in orientations toward parent involvement. In the 
final sample, there was one SEA that appeared to show lesser support for 
Title I PAC involvement than the other tWo £EAs. Then there was one average 
support SEA and one SEA showing comparatively greater support. Within the 
greater support state, there were two LEAs included in the study — one showing 
comparatively greater support and one showing average support.* In each of 
the other two states, there were three LEAs varying from greater to lesser 
.support for PAC involvement. 

i! 

Se lection of Sample of Respondents 

The selection of respondents was based on the premise that an accurate 
picture of PAC involvement could on lyf be ohjAvnvA if all levels of school sys- 
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terns and PACs were addressed. Therefore CPI staff from the outset of the' 
study planned to interview individuals in nine different respondent categories. 
The number of respondents per category was to vary according to the size of the 
LEA, Table 1 shows the categories of respondents and the number of individuals 
within the category to be interviewed per size of LEA, As the tqble demon- 
strates 9 the number of individuals to be interviewed in any one LEA was to 
range between 14 and 26. 

* 

A review, of the table also demonstrates that certain respondents — the 
Superintendents, Title I Coordinators, and District PAC Chairpersons — were 
to be selected with surety. They were the only persons withii^/each district 
occupying such positions. Other respondents, however, had to be chosen from 
positions with several incumbents. Such respondents as School Board Members 
and Central Office and Title I Staff were selected in consultation with LEA 
staff because CPI did not know a priori which individuals were "the most know- 
ledgeable of or interested in PAC activities, n the general criterion of selec- 
tion. Similarly, before the site visits, CPI did not know which individuals 
were "the most active members of the District PAC" and had to request that 
the Title I Coordinator together with the District PAC Chairperson make the 
selection of the sample of District PAC Members, While it was initially CPl's 
plan to draw a random sample of schools {and consequently their Principals 
and PAC Chairpersons) from the lists of schools contained in the LEAs 1 Title I 
applications, it was not possible to do ao for all of them. For instance', it 
was not possible, to obtain applications from the LEAs in the replacement state 
and an LEA in one of the other two States before the dates of site visitation. 
Because of these factors, LEAs exerted some influence on the sampling of re- 
spondents. Apparent concern that the study "is really an evaluation " increased 
some LEA staff's exertion of this influence. 

The numbers in Table 1, of course, were predicated on assumptions concern- 
ing the structure of school, systems. For instance, CPI assumed that School- 
Level PACs would exist in all Title I schools in all of the LEAs in the study, 
CPI atso assumed that even in small school districts there would.be at least 
one Central Office Staff member to whom the Title I Coordinator would answer 
and at least one Title I administrative staff member besides the Title I 
Coordinator, These assumptions generally held true, but not completely. 

Thus, the final number of individuals interviewed was 165, rather than 
the 168 that would have been expected given the number of large, medium, and * 
small LEAs, In turn, the number of interviews analyzed was reduced from 165 
to 160, The interviews for three Title I Principals and one School-Level PAC 
Chairperson were dropped from the sample because their counterparts (either 
Principals or PAC Chairpersons) \yere not intervi< *ed. Another interview was 
dropped in the District PAC Member category becalise the individual was not 
acting in that capacity and really had no knowledge of the PAC activities in 
his/her school district. Hence, the final sample of 160 includes eight School 
Board Members, ei^ht Superintendents, fourteen Central Office Staff, eight 
Title I Coordinators, eighteen Title I Staff, eight District PAC Chairpersons, 
twenty-eight District PAC members^ thirty-four Title I Principals, and thirty- 
four School-Level PAC Chairpersons, ^ 

As noted above, this, study was designed to collect information from indi- 
viduals whose LEAs and SEAs varied in their 'or imitations toward PAC involvement 
in Title 1, at Icjdst as ascertained through Kirschner's preliminary interviews 
with state and local Title 1 Coordinators, Of the 160 interviews, 43 were con** 
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Table 1 



NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS PER LEA 



Number of Respondents 

District PAC Chairperson 
District PAC Member 
School-Level PAC Chairperson 
Title I Principals 
Title I Coordinator 
Title I Staff 
Central Office Staff 
Superintendent 
School. Board Member 



L a r ge 

1 
5 
6 
6 
1 
3 

2 
1 

1 



Medium 

1 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 

■1 



Small 

. 1 
2 



26 max. 



19 max. 14 max'. 



MC 
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ducted in tl?e two LEAs in the state with the SEA offering comparatively greater, 
support. Sixty-one were conducted in the three LEAs in the state providing 
average support, and 56 were conducted in the three LEAs in the state providing 
lesser support. Considering the sample in terms of variations in LEA support, 
one concludes that 75 interviews were conducted in the three greater-support 
LEAs; 50 in the three average-support LEAs; and 35 in the two lesser support 
LEAs, . *f 



Instrumentation 

Concurrent with the development of the research framework described in 
Chapter II, CPI began development of interview schedules for use with school 
system staff and Parent Advisory Council participants, 2 Copies of two. of the 
eight instruments—one for Title I Coordinators and one for, School-Level PAC 
Chairpersons—are contained in Appendix I.. The Title I Coordinator's instrument 
illustrates the kinds of questions asked of school system staff, whereas the 
the School-Level PAC Chairperson's interview schedule illustrates the kinds of 
questions asked of Parent Advisory Council participants. The interview schedules 
for Superintendents, School Board Members, and Central Office and Title I staff 
were slightly less elaborate than the Title I Coordinator's instrument. Simi- 
larly, the instrument for District PAC Member s^was less elaborate than that 
for District or School-Lev^ 1 PAC Chairpersons, 

Draft instrumentation was submitted to the National Institute of Education 
in November, 1977, 3 All of the questions were related to the research frame- 
work; CPI was seeking only .that information essential to exploration of the 
framework. ( r , * 

In 'December, 1977, a pretest of the interview schedules was conducted in 
a school district with a moderately active PAC, The pretest served to familiar- 
ize CPI staff with the interview guides. Interviews were conducted with a 
School- Board Member, an Assistant Superintendent, a Title t Coordinator, a 
District PAC Chairperson, two District PAC Members, two Title I Principals, 
and two School-Level PAC Chairpersons, After each interview was completed, 
staff interviewed the respondent as to whether the interview schedule elicited 
an accurate picture of the role of PACs in his/her Title I program and whether 
the interviewer's style was appropriate to elicit the information. All inter- 
views, which averaged approximately 45 minutes in length, went smoothly al- 
though some respondents made suggestions regarding ways to shorten the schedules. 
These suggestions were incorporated into the guides that were later used in the 
formal study. It should be noted that all respondents believed that the inter- 
view schedule administered to them was appropriate and elicited an accurate 
description of PACs and their role in the complex dynamics of the Title I pro- 
gram, * 

As noted above, it became clear in the early part of 1978 that some of 
the instrumentation would require OMB clearance. Ultimately the interview 
guides for Central Office and Title I Staff, Title I Principals, School-Level 
PAC Chairpersons, and District PAC Members were cleared through OMB as these 
four instruments were to be used with more than nine individuals. During the 
OMB clearance proces,s, a number of agency officials made constructive sugges- 
tions as to ways to improve the guides. These suggestiqns were incorporated 
in the final set of interview schedules. 
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Data Collection 



At the beginning of CPI's contract, CPI planned to make two site visits 
to each of the LEAs included in the study—once in February or early March and 
once in April or early May. Because of OMB clearance requirements, • however , 
the number of site visits to each schoQl district was reduced to one. Whil6 
the depth of information regarding' PAC activities was perhaps not as great as 
it would have been with two sittfVisits, the collection of data during only 
one period in time reduced respondent burden. It was not until mid-April that 
OMB clearance was received for the four instruments requiring clearance. Site 
visits were quickly scheduled such that CPI staff were able to visit seven of 
the LEAs between April 23 and May 12,. 1978. Ip setting the site*visit dates 
on short notice, CPI attempted to reduce its interference with end-of -school-' 
year activities. 4* There was one LEA, nevertheless; that believed data collec- 
tion would cause less interference with school-year ending activities if it 
were begun near the end of May. Further, LEA staff believed that Principals 
of Title I schools would b'$ particularly upset by the short notice. H$nce, 
CPI conducted the site visit to the eighth LEA between May 30 and June 5. 

"The difference in time; periods for data collection may have had some ef- 
fect on responses to questions* Individuals interviewed in Apr ir made refer- 
ence to activities conducted during the summer of 1977, whereas individuals 
interviewed in early June did not. Individuals interviewed in April and May 
also talked about activities that were to occur in the near future (before the 
end of the school year), whereas individuals, interviewed in June were, less in- 
clined to do so. For the latter group of individuals, the. school year and 
activities associated wih PAC involvement in Title I were either pretty well * 
over or coming to a close. In short, the respondents interviewed early in 
the data collection period may have used a broader time frame in responding 
to questions ,-than those interviewed later in the data collection period. 

CPI attempted to schedule interviews at the convenience of the respondents 
Respondents were extremely cooperative in setting aside time for fa*ce-td-face 
interviews. Because of competing commitments and similar factprs, however, it 
was not possible for six of the respondents to be interviewed in person. In- 
stead, their interviews were conducted by telephone,. The conduct of the inter- 
views by telephone, from CPI staff's perspectives, had no appreciable effects - 
except to lengthen the' interview time. (Respondents, for instance, had to have 
a list of PAC activities read to them instead ;of reading it themselves.) Re- 
spondents interviewed by phone included one Central Of f ice -Staff member, three 
District PAC Members,, and two SchooL-Level PAC Chairpersons. 

Data Collection Issues 

Some of the factors affecting data collection and possibly the data them- 
selves have been alluded to above. But certain of these factors deserve 
special attention, for they may affect the interpretation of data presented 
in Chapter IV. 4 ^ 

Belief s Th *;he Study Constituted an Evaluation 

Much of the federal research and site visiting conducted in the^past few 
years regarding educational programs has boon for the purposes of monitoring 
and/or evaluation. It is not surprising then that many of the individuals 
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interviewed considered CPI's contract, even though described otherwise, to be 
directed toward assessing "how well" Title I PACs were operating in their LEAs. 
At the school level | a~number of respondent initially thought CPI staff were 
employees of the federal government* and brief explanations of CPI's relation- 
ship to NIE had be provided, . , 

Nevertheless, throughout data 'collection, CPI staff interacted with re- 
spondents who were anxious about being interviewed. A number of' statements 
made by respondents illustrated a gather automatic assumption, particularly 
among school system staff but among others as well, that the project consti- 
tuted a monitoring/evaluation effort. In at least two LEAs, th,ere was some 
indication of an attempt by Title I staff to structure the responses of other 
school system staff. -And, on occasion, respondents told CPI staff of their 
intention to inform other respondents of the contents of the interview. 

Views of CPI's study as an evaluation may have been strengthened by the 
aforementioned events surrounding the release of data under another NIE-spon- 
sored study* That study was not described as an evaluation, and yet the study's 
conclusions were interpreted by some to have evaluative qualities* In .at least 
two LEAs which remained in CPI's inception, questions arose about maintenance, of 
confidentiality. Such questions probably would not have arisen on such a sig- 
nificant level were it* not for a belief that the CPI contract was actually an 
evaluative effort. 

• * 

Exactly how'much influence these beliefs had oh responses to the question- 
naires is difficult to say. Clearly, some of the respondents chosen in consul- 
tation with LEA staff were chosen mainly because they were "positive" toward 
the school system. Some respondents attempted to answer as many questions as 
possible in what they thought was a "positive" way, e.g., saying that PAC mem- 
bers engaged in all activities possible, had never seen any issues arising re-" 
lated to Title I that required action by the PAC because "our school system is 
wonderful and doesn't have problems," etc. Therefore, thete may be some bias 
in the' data along two lines. First, there may be less knowledge reflected in 
the data than actually exists 

there may be more activity indicated by replies to some questions regarding 
PAC actions and less in others than actually exist. It should be npted, how- 
ever, that these biases are probably only" slight because most respondents 
were actually associated with Title I, either through organizational structure 
or action. 

School-Level Conditions 

CPI's data collection plan called for interviewing matching Principals 
and PAC Chairpersons at Title I schools. Included in the sample of 160 per- 
sons' are 68 school-level respondents — 34 Title. I Principals and 34 School- 
Level PAC Chairpersons* It should be nbted, of course, that a number of in- 
dividuals interviewed as School-Level PAC Chairpersons were not formally 
serving in that role. In nine schools, PACs — groups bearing that or a similar 
name and holding meetings regarding Title I— really did not exist. In these 
schools, there were parents who were interested in Title I, but they did not 
meet as a formal group. In these .and five other schools (where PACs existed 
but the School-Level PAC Chairperson was unavailable), "interested parents/ 
citizens" were interviewed. Thus, 14 of the 34 respondents in the School- 
Luvcl PAC Chairperson category were not actually PAC Chairpersons. 




What impact this condition has had on the data is unclear although CPI 
believes it has not been great. In the schools where there were really no 
functioning PACs, the individuals interviewed were probably as knowledgeable 
as any other parent, especially sinoe they wer4 more active or interested in 
the school. In the four other cases, the respondents had been involved in 
PAC activities! a couple having been PAC Chairpersons the previous year. 

* * . ■■ ■ 1 

PAC and Program Overlap 

In at least three of the LEAs, PACs, particularly at the school-level, 
were heavily associated with other organizations, e.g., the PXA, mothers 1 club*} 
advisory councils for other, federal programs, and volunteer groups. The 
association derives in part from the history of School-Level PACs; early in 
their existence the other groups were used to fulfill the function of Title 
I PACs. The overlap has continued in some districts. In part, of course, the* 
overlap derives from the fact that those individuals who are generally active 
in these other groups would also be "naturally" more likely to have interest 
in Title I. As well, school staff have .an easier time recruiting- PAC members 
from this group as they are more r readily accessible than parents who have not 
been involved at all in the schools. In some schools, PAC meetings have b$en 
conducted in conjunction with other meetings such as those of the PTA. Through- 
out all eight school districts, the School-Level PACs tended to have rather 
informal or fluid memberships. 

In LEAs where the interrelationships between PACs and other groups were 
strong and Where PAC activity and membership were especially informal, respon- 
dents had a difficult time distinguishing their Title I-related activities from 
others in which they engaged related to the schools. Interviewers had to spend 
a significant amount of time focusing the respondents' attention solely on 
Title I and may not have been completely successful. 

A different form of overlap occurred within Title I. That is, District 
PACs in virtually all eight LEAs were comprised of representatives from School- 
Level PACs. In, one district, the only time a School-Level PAC met was when the 
District PAC met at its school. Thus, it was difficult for some respondents to 
separate out which activities and experiences they engaged it) as District PAC 
Members and which they engaged in as participants in a School-Level PAC, This 
was particularly the case since most of the District PAC Members were also 
SchoolrLevel PAC Chairpersons, and both District and Sfchool-Level PACs were 
included in CPl's study. 

In questions pertaining to the Title I program itself, the distinction 
between Title I and other programs was somewhat blurred on occasion. Some 
respondents, for example, could not tell which instructional and supportive 
services were funded by Title I and which were funded through other compensa- 
tory education or assistance programs. The melding occurred partially as a re- 
sult of school system administrators 1 attempts to integrate all programs into 
one package, rather than have separately established, non-interrelated programs 
that would result in duplication and/6r fragmentation in- services. 

* r 

Division of Labor Related to Title I and PACs 

There were three kinds of conditions related to division of labor re- 
garding Title I and PACs that may have had some impact on the data collected. 
.First,' in four LEAs the responsibilities of coordinating the Title I program 
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were shared by twcpeople, rather tnah ope. In all four of these districts, 
Central Office Staff were indicated as having a significant role in the day- 
to-day operations of Title I. On some occasions, respondents stated that these 
individuals were really the Title 1 Coordinators although another individual 
bore the title. In one LEA, the belief wasso prevalent that the Central 
Office Staff person was interviewed as the Title I Coordinator and referred to 
accordingly in other interviews. In two of the other LEAs, the person occupy- 
ing the Title I Coordinator position had acquired the title only during the 
past year, so the shared responsibilities may simply have been a transitional 
condition. Nevertheless, CPI did not anticipate the sharing of responsibili- 
ties at the program coordination level. The result may be an underrepresenta- 
tion of the Central Office Staff's role in Title I in general and PAC activi- 
ties in particular. 

A second matter related to division of labor pertains to the role of some 
Title I staff in coordinating PAC activities a€ the district and local school 
levels. In two LEAs, an individual had been assigned the specific duty of 
coordinating PAC activities, particularly at the district level. Then in two 
districts, paraprof'essionals had been assigned the duty at the school level 
and in one district reading teachers had been assigned the duty. Again, these* 
divisions of labor were not anticipated, so the role of these individuals may 
be underrepresented in the analysis of data. 

_* \ • • • 

_ The third matter related to division of labor was that occurring ; within 
'District PACs. In four LEAs, there was not only a District PAC, but also an 
executive board and/or set of standing committees that did separate but comple- 
mentary work. Questions on the instrumentation did not directly address these 
entities and necessitated adjustments in the recording of information during 

interviews and in the coding of data during analysis. r 

i ■ 

«» ■ - ■ 

Joint; Interviews 

CPI specified to LEA staff that individual interviews were desired with 
all respondents. Still, in some Instances, particularly ^involving school-level 
individuals, more than one persqn appeared simultaneously for interview. 

At a number of times the Title 1 Principal and School-Level PAC Chair- 
person 7 were available at the same time for interview. When two CPl staff 
were present, this situation presented no problem; staff simply split up and 
interviewed the respondents in separate locations. When only one CPI staff 
member was present, adjustments were required. Usually the Title I Principal 
performed his/her regular duties while the PAC Chairperson was being inter- 
viewed and was interviewed later. There was only one exception to this prac- 
tice. In this one case, neither the Title I Principal nor the individual inter 
viewed as PAC Chairperson (even though this person was not actually holding 
the position) appeared intimidated by the other's presence although they did 
confer with one another on a few "factual" questions, e.g., who kept minutes 
of meetings, who set the agenda for meetings, etc. 

Two or (more individuals showing up for the same kind"of interview was the 
more common' occurrence. At five of the School-Level PAC Chairperson inter- 
views, more than one parent was present. In three of these cases, a PAC s 
Chairperson was present, so most of the questions were directed to that per- 
son; some of his/her responses, however, may have been affected by the other 
person or persons' present at the interview. Two or more school personnel 
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were present at two of the interviews with Title I Principals. Again, the 
presence of another person might, have yielded biased responses. The other 
staff people were usually individuals who worked closely with the PAC, some- 
times more so than the Title I Principal. Thus,^he additional school. staff 
may also have provided a more knowledgeable set of answers on "factual" ques- 
tions than would have been provided had only the Title I Principal been present. 

Individual Response Sets 

•.«-••■ i 
Respondents came to interviews with their own response sets born' of their 
associations with the milieu that was the subject of the study. There were 
„four kinds of patterns that prevented uniformity in response sets and, in turn, 
resulted in data with different bases for interpretation. One pattern revolved 
around questions lacking mutually exclusive categories. A second pattern re- 
lated to terminology that was not interpreted the, same way by all respondents. 
A third pattern derived from factors described above having to do with the 
organizational structure of the school system. Fourth, associated with the 
third, responses revealed questions where there were insufficient categories 
for response. ' 

The specifics of these variations in individual response sets are de- 
lineated in Appendix II. In Chapter IV r , there impact on interpretation of 
specific questions will be described. , Appendix, II, however/provides an over- 
all description of their impact. 
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CHAPTER III 
FOOTNOTES 
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The LEA that withdrew from the study had bteen categorized by Kirschner \j 
as a lesser support LEA. '. * * 

Given the size of the study, the focus of data collection was on the LEAs 
and individuals within thetn. CPI has relied on the Kirschner questionnaire 
data (or an update of them) for information regarding SEAs. 

See, "Research Framework, Draft Instrumentation, and Preliminary Data Col- 
lection Plan," November 15, 1977 report by CPI to the National Institute 
of Education. 

• <5 ' / 

The Committee on Evaluation and Information Systems (CEIS), an arm of the 
Chief State School Officers, has a rule that all data collection must oc- 
cur prior to May 1. While it was known by CEIS, NIE, and CPI that data 
collection would extend beyond this date, CPI, respecting CEIS 1 position, 
attempted to keep data collection from extending much beyond that date. 

For example, a Title I Principal in one LEA, at the conclusion of his inter- 
view, .said, "Let's sets. You're going to X School next. I'll have to call 
(the Principal of X School) and tell Him not to. sweat it." .Similar kinds 
of communications may have gone on in other instances without the knowledge 
of CPI staff. 

Six respondents had special difficulty in making the distinction. It should 
be noted that three individuals were interviewed in two capacities — as "most 
active District PAC Members" and as School-Level PAC Chairpersons. While 
some of the answers may have been , the same between the- two questionnaires, 

these respondents att^tjed K ..Kbej.£.. r rfii]Leyan£« to distinguish between their 

perspectives and experiences as District PAC Members and those as School- 
Level PAC Chairpersons. 

For ease of communication, all individuals interviewed in the capacity of 
PAC Chairperson will be called "PAC Chairpersons" even though they may not 
have held the title. # 
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Prior to the presentation, hovever, we believe certain points shou] 
made. First, it mighy be noted that in the analysis of data, CPI has relied 
on an approach focusing on data aggregated across the eight school districts 
under study,' rather than on a case study approach that might have been used 
in studying such a jama 11 number of districts. Aggregate analysis is reflective of 
the survey approach/to c ata collection. Through this approach one infers 
relationships to exist iimcng variables because of the numeric preponderance 
of evidence from more than one source. Conclusions are based on the aggregate 
of responses across school districts rather than on historical and qualitative 
data within. any c4e schJol district .that lend credence to or fail to support 
a hypothesized relationship. The latter occurs when one is able. to spend a 
significant amount of time on site and gather a large amount of qualitative 
data, conditions not applying to CPI's study. Of course, when qualitative 
data were obtained by CPI that enriched the findings deriving from interviews, 
they were used in analysis. But the major approach to analysis was a quanti- 
tative one which, hopefully, will facilitate deeper and more extensive in- 
vestigations/ in other research on Parent Advisory Councils. 

Second;, and related to the first point, the survey design is frequently 
used when pne has drawn a sample which is considered representative of a popu- 
lation,. Vn the analysis of survey data, attributions of statistical signifi- 
cance are/usually made. Such will not be the case in this report. To reit- 
erate a statement made in Chapter I, this report and especially this chapter 
should not be generalized to other school districts with Title I programs. True 
"statistical significance" of the findings cannot be calculated as the sample 
cf school districts is not and was never intended to be represjntative of all 
school districts receiving Title I funds. 

/ 8 
Th/e last point we might make before ptJgressing to the findings is that 
some correlations between factors will have to be inferred from trends within 
I each factor, rather than through straight cross-tabulations. It will be re- 
called) that not every question pertaining to every variable was asked of 
every lresponde.it. Only subgroups of respondents — those believed to be in 
structural positions to have knowledge of the phenomena addressed— were asked 
particular questions. Differential interview sequences were used to take 
inio Account differing knowledge on the part of individuals in different 
' positions within or related to the school system. Thus, the bases for anal- 
ysis differed from variable to variable and from subvariable to subvariable. 
The method of inference under these conditions will become clear as the dis- 
cussion of findings proceeds. i 



/ 
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yjith these points advanced, it is possible to move to discussion of the 
results. In the next section, general information about the SEAs and 
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LEAs will be provided that will 'serve as a context for the findings related 
to the theoretical framework set forth in Chapter II. « Then the discussion 
will proceed through each factor discussed in tjiat chapter. The relation- 
ship of the findings tq the theoretical framework will be discussed in the 
treatment of each factor. As well, tabular presentations of the data, where 
particularly instructive, will be furnished in Appendix III. The reader is 
advised that tabular representation will not accompany each and every asser- 
tion about the factors bnd their relationships to one another. if such a 
presentation were made, this report would\be extteraely voluminous. Only 
some of the more significant findings will be accompanied by tables. Addi- 
tional tabular information will be available up6n request. 

General SEA and LEA Conditions 

SEA Conditions 

- j ^ 

The data available through Kirschner Associates 1 work, as updated' by 
CPI during the 1977-1978 school yea*, provide background data on the amount 
of support implicitly existent for PACs from the SEA level. The data show a 
variation in perspectives and characteristics among the three SEAs with which 
the eight LEAs under study were associated; the variation was indicated by 
the labels, "greater support 9 tt ^Jl00&rage support, 11 and "lesser support," 
attached to the various SEAs. ' 

Greater Support SEA . In the greater suppprt state, there was* a Ptate 
PAC comprised of several elected or appointed delegates from each LEA in the 
state. Meeting monthly, the state PAC reviewed all LEA Title 1 I applications^ 
an 1 advised the state education agency on the content and/or nature of the 
state Title I program plan. Members .of the state PAC helped to coordinate 
input from the SEA, LEAs, LEA PACs, and other agencies in the development of 
tbe" st^te Title I application. The state PAC also served as a liaison for 
national PAC activities. And members participated in on-site reviews of LEA 
procedures, particularly those related to local PACs. 

The greater support SEA disseminated information conctftning PACs across, 
the state to LEA PACs and LEA Titlg I officials. This was not done under the 
mandate of state regulations, but /rather because the state, education depart- 
ment officials felt it was necessary. The information was provided during 
state and regional meetings, and /LEAs were encouraged to keep theiy local 
groups informed and to provide training and technical assistance on their 
own. As well, some information was disseminated by mail. The kinds of in- 
formation disseminated included a calendar of state events pertaining to 
Title I and* PACs, USOE and state regulations for PACs and Title I in general, 
information about exemplary local PACs, and information about PACs in other 
states. Dissemination of the information Was the responsibility of a person 
other than the State Title I Coordinator; this person was specifically as- 
signed the duty of coordinating PAC activities across the state although 
other specialists were assigned complementary duties regarding the PACs. 

Technical assistance to PACs artd LEA staff was provided by the state on 
a regular basis as well as on request. This was provided primarily through 
conferences at state apd regional levels and through on-site visitations to 
local PAC meetings. The LEA staff and local PAC members were also encouraged 
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to visit other, programs in the state to obtain more information that could 
be use* in their own operations. Technical assistance was provided* Re- 
garding: (1) organizational structure and policies, such as by-laws devel- 
opment and committee structure, (2) leadership skills for PAC members, (3) 
PAC responsibilities in the local Title I program, (4) programs and services- 
available for the education of disadvantaged children, ,(5) evaluation pro- 
cedures used in Title I programs, and (6) methods of conducting, needs assess- - 
raents. 'Although the SEA Title I Coordinator believed it was never possible 
to do enough to promote PAC participation in Title I, he/she believed the 
SEA was doing a successful, job with the resources available. 

In "promoting PAC involvement, the SEA in tfte greater suppq/rt state de- 
veloped materials to clarify federal regulations regarding Title I. These 
clarifications were presented it/writing and orally at state meetings av well 

as during on-site visitations to the LEAs. 

• i. . * 

* • p 

Regular monitoring visits were conducted frequently throughout the ad/f&A 
year by regional staff in the greater support state. Regarding PACs, during 
the visits, SEjy §taff focused primarily on compliance tfith«the regulations 
and, the quality of the program established with and for t We PAC. The Title I 
Coordinator stated thatSB^ staff always talked with parents^uring the moni- * 
toring visits and insjffed that they, participated in the review.of the local 
Title I program* thm Coordinator also stated that SEA staff also looked for 
parent involvement i^r needs assessment. And efforts were made to find PACs 
that could serve as models and be designated for inter-program visitations. 

I Requiring LEAs, to support PACs, the greater support SEA also allocated " 
SEA' administrative funds specif ically rior PAC activities. These were used 
primarily for conferences for PACs held at the state level. a « 

Average Support SEA . As noted in Chapter Ily a greater support state 1 
was one which went beyond the minimum requirements in monitoring and enforcing 
the regulations regarding PACs. An average support state also went beyoqd 
the regulatory requirements for PACs, but not to the same extent. 

In CPl's study, the average support state, by cbntrast with the greater 
support one, did not have a state PAC. But, like the greater support state, 
the SEA, without a mandate from state regulatory provisions, disseminated 
information ^b out 1 PAC activities. This information was distributed through 
meetings related to Title I at the state level, but the primary mechanism 
for transmission was the LEA. This is, the state passed information to the 
LEAs, which in turn had the responsibility for passing it on to the** PACs . 
Included in the information wer^'USOE and state regulations for PACs and 
Title I, as well as handbooks and manuals for parent involvement. At such 
timfis as information was distributed, it went oyt under the name of the * 
State Commissioner of Education. By comparison with the greater support 
state, no state Title I staff member was assigned the duty of coordinat ing, 
P\C activities across the state. 

*, 

Like the greater support state, the average support state provided tech- 
nical assistance to LEA staff and PAC members. This assistance was accomplished 
through workshops and conferences at the state office and through "on-site visits 
during which SEA Title I staff attended LEA l*AC meetings. This technical assis- 
tance dealt with organizational structure and policies (e.g., the writing of 
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by-iawa and establishment of the committee structure), PAC responsibilities 
in the local Title 1 program, and just general information on the develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation of Title I. Technical assistance was 
provided both on a regular b^is and on request. 

To buttress technical assistance activities, the average support SEA 
was in the process of developing a handbook for parent involvement, but at 
the time of interview, the state had not developed materials clarifying the 
federal regulations. The SEA Title I Coordinator, however, noted that over 
the years a nucleus of knowledgeable PAC members had developed. This nucleus, 
sharing previous interpretations of the regulations, were able to communicate 
clarifying information to new PAC members. The state itseK had not developed 
additional regulations for PACs . 

The number of monitoring visits to LEAs for rhe purpose of enforcing 
USOE regulations occurred less frequently than in the greater support state. 
Visits were made on the average of once a year to LEAs. If there were a PAC 
meeting occurring during the time of monitoring visit and if they were in- 
vited, SEA staff attended PAC meetings. Iff meetings were not attended, SEA, 
staff talked with the PAC chairperson and 6ne or two other parents. The 
parents were questioned about their opinions of the Title I application, the 
kinds of support they received from the LEA, and the kinds of activities they 
engaged in.^ As well, any complaints parents might have were solicited. 
Unlike in the greater support state, however, PAC members did not accompany 
SEA staff on their monitoring rounds, nor was there indication that SEA staff, 
through the visits, were ascertaining if there were model PAC programs that 
could be visited by PACs from other LEAs • 

Also unlike the greater support stated the average support state's bud- 
get did not contain a line for PAC activities. It was believed that SEA 
Title I administrative funds were not necessary, that the funds authorized 
to be allocated at the local level were sufficient. 

Le sser Support SEA . In the lesser support state, there was no state PAC. 
This was the case for the average support state, but unlikp^he average sup- 
port state, the lesser support state did not distribute information directly 
to PACs. Rather, information, e.g., that pertaining to USOE regulations for 
PACs and Title I , was distributed to the LEAs; the LEAs were responsible for 
distributing the information to the PACs. SEA staff believed this would en- 
hance the relationship between the LEAs and PACs, and, related, they believed 
thpy should not dtfal directly with the PACs. 

Like the other two states; the lesser support state did provide technical 
assistance to LEAs and PACs. SEA staff provided the assistance through work- 
shops and conferences at the state office. As well, external consultants 
provide i assistance during LEA PAC meetings; in lino with the aforementioned 
orientation, SEA stiff did not attend LEA PAC meetings themselves. When the 
technical assistance was provided, it was provided on request, but by the 
same token SEA staff tried to be sure that at least one technical assistance 
session was held in each LEA during a given school year. When it was provided, 
the technical assistance covered all of the are/is that technical assistance 
in the greater support state covered. The objective was to provide ;i general 
orientation regarding the Title I program and rhe processes LEAs must go through 
for approval of their applications. While the SEA staff in the lesser support 
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state did not believe they were doing an ''outstanding job," they did feel 
they were meeting the needs of the LEAs and PACs in the area of technical 
assistance. 

The lesser support state had not developed any materials that would 
clarify the regulations. Staff believed that Title I ESEA How It Works was 
sufficient to provide any needed clarification. Like the other two states , 
there had been no state regulations developed for PACs. All three states 
relied on the federal regulations and policies to structure Title I PACs. 

On the average ot once a year, monitoring visits were made to LEAs in 
the lesser support state for the purpose of enforcing USOE regulations. 
During these visits, state Title I officials looked for documentation re- 
garding the LEAs 1 compliance with the regulations as regarded membership 
selection, dissemination of USOE regulations, the participation of parents 
in the preparation of the Title I application, and responsibilities given to 
the PAC for advising the LEAs in planning, implementing, and evaluating the 
Title I LEA project. Unlike in the other two states, parents in the lesser 
support state's LEAs were not contacted during the monitoring visits. 

Like the average support state, there were no SEA Title I administrative 
funds allocated specifically for PAC activities. y Although the state sponsored 
workshops related to PACs, any fc mal budget for them was the responsibility 
of the LEAs. LEAs were encouraged, though not required, to budget funds for 
such matters as transportation, babysitting, and entertainment. 

At the beginning of the 1977-1978 school year there was no individual 
other than the SEA Title I Coordinator assigned the responsibility for co- 
ordinating Title I PAC operations in the state. Toward the end of the school 
year, a person was employed to carry out this function. His/her responsibil- 
ities were to include the dissemination of information relevant to PACs as 
well as assistance to councils and developing their organizational structures. 

Summary . After perusal of the above descriptions of the three SEAs in- 
volved in the study, we can see the following differences among them: 

(1) The greater support state had a state PAC that engaged in five 
kinds of activities; the average and lesser support states had 
no state PACs. 

(2) While the greater ^nd average support states disseminated two 
kinds of information directly to PACs, the lesser support state 
made no such direct distribution. 

(3) The greater and average support SEAs gave technical assistance 
both on request and on scheduled bases through state workshops 
or conferences and through LEA visits; the lesser support state, 
while it held conferences and workshops at the state level, did 
not emphasize PAC participation, and assistance to PACs at the 
local level was not provided by SKA staff, but rather by external 
consultants . 



(A) 



The greater support state prepared docum 
regulations, whereas the other two states 
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(5) 



None of the three SEAs had prepared regulations in addition to 
federal ones pertaining to Title I PACs, 



(6) The grteater support SEA's monitoring visits to LEAs included 
attending PAG meetings and having PAC members accompany SEA 
staff during the monitoring visit; this is by contrast with the 
average support SEA, whose staff simply talked with selected 
PAC members, and with the lesser support SEA, whose staff did 
not meet with PAC members at all. 



(7) The greater support SEA budgeted state Title I administrative 
funds for PAC operations, whereas the average and lesser support 
SEAs did not, but encouraged LEAs to do so. 

(8) The greater support SEA was the only one which at the beginning 
of the year had a staff member other than the. SEA Title I Coordi- 
nator assigned the responsibility for coordinating PAC operations t 
across the state. 

This summary listing enables us to discern variations in SEA support 
across the three states, but it is important to note that the purpose in 
providing the descriptions and, summary is not to draw invidious distinctions 
between SEA*:. It is important to note that all three states were enforcing 
federal regulations pertaining to PACs; two simply went further than the 
minimum requir^taents in doing so. That there were variations ' in support may 
not have been indicative of concomitant variations in "caring 11 about PAC 
operations. Other factors may have entered in. These would include but 
not be limited to variations in the^ resources available to conduct technical 
assistance and monitor ing. activities , provide informat/kpn , engage in coordi- 
native activities, and pay for a staff member to, coordinate PAC operations. 
It may also have been the result of variations in state educational structure 
as weLl as state geographical aspects. These points are extremely important 
ones in the consideration of SEA support 

LEA Conditions , 

As was the case for the SEAs, LEAs were classified according to Lhe 
amount of support Dhey appeared to give PACs. The classification, the bases 
for which were described in Chapter II, resulted in the same labels as were 
applied to SEAs. Selected information might be provided about the different 
kinds of LEAs to furnish a context for interpretation of the data that follow. 

Demographic Characteristics . It will be recalled from Chapter III that 
Lhe LEAs selected for the study were selected so that they would reflect 
variations on demographic lines. For instance, they t*ere to differ in terms 
of f.e<? size of the student population: 2,500 to 4,999 students being desig- 
"-•jjH as a small district; 5,000 to 19,999, medium; and over 19,999, large. 
The three greater support LEAs were large ones; two of the average support 
LEAs wsre medium in size, and the third was small. Both of the lesser sup- 
port LEAs were medium in size. The school system structures within these 
LKAs worn found to vary with size and, as one might expect, the larger school 
districts had more complex bureaucratic structures. There is also the possi- 
bility that size nay have* been related to the amount of support given to PACs, 
especially at the district level. The larger school districts were generally 
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more likely to have a Title I staff member other than the Title I Coordinator 
assigned to coordinate PAC activities. They were also more likely to have 
a budget line allocated specifically for parent involvement and PAC operations. 
Of course, an increase in size did not necessarily mean that there would be 
a coordinator assigned or a budget allocated. The small LEA, for example, 
had A coordinator, whereas two of the medium-sized ones did not. Further, 
one of the medium-sized LEAs had a budget line that covered as many items 
as those for large LEAs. Nevertheless, size certainly facilitated the 
assignment of staff to' work with the PAC and the designation of funds for 
the PAC's use or benefit. 

Another dimension to.be considered in relation to size is that percentage 
of the total student population comprised of Title I students. In the cas£ 
of the eight districts participating in CPI's study the percentage varied 
greatly and did not seem to vary with size of student population or with', 
amount o£ support devoted by the LEA. * In the greater support states, the 
percentage the Title I student body represented of the total student popu- 
lation ranged from 4.0 percent to approximately 19 percent, with the mean 
being 13.5 percent. In the average support districts, Title I students con- 
stituted FFo\q 3 to 22 percent of the total student population, with the mean 
being 8*4 percent. In the two lesser support districts , the student popu- 
lation ranged from arourtd 10 percent to around 13. percent, with the mean 
being 11.9 percent; s 

The school districts differed in terms of the kinds of populations they 
served, Kirschner Associates classified the three sample states according 
to their urban/rural character; the lesser support SEA was located in a state 
that was designated as rural, whereas the average and greater support SEAs 
were located in predominantly urban states. From CPI's perspective, however, 
it is important to note the urban/rural character of the LEAs themselves. 
Two ,of the greater support districts would be classified as^urban school 
districts* whereas the third served both urban and rural/cfwellers . In the 
medium support districts, 1 there were two districts serv/ng primarily rural 
residents and one serving city residents. One of the ylesser support districts 
served a city population, whereas the other served a predominantly rural 
population. J 

The ethnic character of the student bodies differed across districts as 
well. Of the Title I population across all eight school districts, 70.0 per- 
cent were minority, with 97.7 percent and 1.6 percent of this minority being 
black and. Spanish-speaking , respectively. In the greater support LEAs, the 
percentage of minority students varied from 37 percent to 98 percent, with 
the average percentage being 76 percent. In the average support LEAs, the 
percentage varied from 30 percent to 60 percent, with the average being 50 
percent. In the lesser support LEAs, the percentage varied from 6 percent 
to 32 percent; the average was 27 percent. These figures would indicate 
that the eight districts selected for intensive study were atyp cal in the 
ethnic character of their Title I populations. It will be recalled from 
Chapter II that approximately half of the nation's Title I student population 
ia white; the representation of minorities in the districts selected for 
CPI's study was much greater than for the nation as a whole, The implications 
of the greater minority representation for our study are not clear.- (And they 
art* further complicated by the fact that the ethnic characteristics of indi- 
viduals interviewed as PAC Chairpersons and Members were n<~t always consistent 
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with those of the general Title I student population.) Nevertheless, data 
on the ethnic makeup of the districts 1 Title I student! populations are { r 
provided here as contextual information. 



General Characteristics of the Educational Systems . The LEAs in CPI's 
sample faced issues and problems just as other school systems in the nation 
have (and dp). They ^had strengths and weaknesses as well. To learn about 
the issues! strengths, and weaknesses, CP1 asked all 160 respondents (eight 
School Board Members, eight Superintendents i }4 Central Office Staff, eight 
title I Coordinators, 18 Title I Staff, eight District PAC Chairpersons, 28 
District PAC Members, 34 Title I Principals, and 34 matching School-Level 
PAC Chairpersons) questions pertaining to these areas. Answers to the 
questions also revealed something of the perspectives respondent? held to- 
ward the school system with which they worked; 

The question, "Thinking of the whole district what educational issues, 
if any, have been of community concern during the last year?" elicited a 1 * 
response from 147 respondents. Ten respondents, deriving from seven different 
districts, believed there had been no educational issues of community cpncern; 
two said they did not know whether there had been any issues, and one's re- 
sponse was not ascertained. 

The 147 individuals who believed there were issues cited a rather large, 
though familiar, set, averaging specification of- 1.6 issues apiece^. Table 1 
in Appendix III specifies the issues and the frequency of mention. Here, we 
may note that the primary issues included ; closing of schools or reboundary 
of attendance areas (mentioned by 28 respondents)*, accountability (27 re- 
spondents), source and allocation of funding (32 respondents), funding amount 
(25 respondents), desegregation (also 25), and functional illiteracy or lack 
of sufficient student achievement (22 respondents). Lesser, mention was made 
of sex education, curriculum/program, school board appointments and elections, 
school, policy controversy, discipline,, overcrowding and disintegration of - 
educational facilities, and textbooks. 

Although the numb er of problems mentioned by any individual did not vary 
across districts, the kinds of problems did. The issues receiving heavy 
emphasis in responses, by district and by category of support, were as follows: 



Greater Support 
District 1 
District 2 
District 3 



Sex education, functional illiteracy/student achievement 
and discipline 

Desegregation, funding amount, and funding source and 
distribution 

Funding source and distribution, functional illiteracy/ 
student achievement, and funding amount 



Av erage Support : 

District 1: 
District 2: 
District 3: 



Funding amount 
School c lo« ings 

Accountability and funding source and distribution 
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Lesser Support : 

District 1: School closings and controversial school policies' 
District 2: Curriculum/program and accountability 

Hie weaknesses perceived by respondents concerning their school systems 
(see Table 2) were somewhat related to the educational issues that had, been 
of community concern during the preceding year. Most frequently mentioned 
were inadequacies in curriculum/program (mentioned by 37 respondents), over- 
crowding and quality and amount of facilities, materials and equipment (34 
respondents), lack of funds (33 respondents) , faculty quality and short 
staffing (28 respondents), lack of parent involvement (16 respondents), form 
and distribution of funding (also 16), and administration (14 respondents). 
Less frequently mentioned were lack of community support; discipline; illit- 
eracy or lack of sufficient student achievement; politics in the operation* 
of the LEA; unsatisfactory communication between faculty, administrators, 
parents, students, and/or community members; unsatisfactory actions by 
♦school board members; size of LEA; unionization of staff; and "paperwork. 11 

The 145 individuals who believed there were weaknesses and specified 
what they were each mentioned an average of 1.7 weaknesses. Neither the 
average number nor kinds of weaknesses mentioned varied across the school 
districts in the study* 

This is nqt to say that the respondents were negative toward their 
respective districts. In fact, they were more likely to note strengths 
(Table 3) than they were weaknesses. The 144 individuals who specified 
strengths mentioned an average of 2.1 each. The average number of strengths 
varied across school systems from 1.7 to 2.9, but this .variation did not 
appear to vary consistently according to level of support. 

The kinds of strengths having prominence did not differ greatly across 
districts, and it will be noted that some of the items mentioned as weaknesses 
by some respondents were seen as strengths by others. Moat frequently men- 
tioned as strengths were faculty (mentioned by 84 individuals), curriculum/ 
program (mentioned by 60), administration (mentioned by 49), and communication 
between faculty, administrators, parents, students , and/or community members 
(noted by 31). Let* frequently mentioned were facilities, materials, and 
equipment; parent involvement; community support; school. system $ize; the deseg- 
regation program; and the school board. Ten individuals did not allude to par- 
ticular qualities, but said, simply that their LEAs had "generally good systems. 11 

Title I Program Characteristics . The districts, of course, submitted 
applications wherein they spelled out the nature of the Title I program they 
intended to implement. All eight applications specified reading as an 
instructional area; seven specified math as wall. Two specified English as 
a second language. 

'There is one other semi-instructional area that bears discussion — kinder- 
garten or prckirdrrgartrn readiness. In four districts, this program component 
was broken out separately from reading and/or math components. Rut the dis- 
tinction was blurred owing to the fact that the kirrdergarten/prekindergarten 
components were cast as developing pre-reading and/or pre-math skills. Other 
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districts serving children in the pre-f irst-grade age grdup simply made 
reference to them in the discussion of reading and/or math programs them- 
selves* i - 

Along with instructional services, all but one LEA specified supportive 
services to be funded through Title I. Five applications stated that medical/ 
dental services would be provided; five specified psychological, diagnostic, 
or psychiatric services. Three noted that guidance counseling would be 
furnished. Social work services, 9 pee ch and hearing therapy, transportation 
for field trips and cultural enrichment, and resource centers were each 
designated by two LEAs. Provision of clothing, attendance activities, and 
community involvement efforts were each specified by one LEA as supportive 
services. 

The instructional and supportive services were to be provided to age 
groups varying across school districts. The vast majority of children fell 
in the elementary and junior high groupings, with the lowest age grouping 
specified by any one school district being pre-kindergarten and the highest 
being ninth grade. . •* 

The major objectives set forth in the LEAs 1 applications generally 
focused around specific gains to be made in instructional areas as measured 
by tests; this is in line with USOE's models for determining the effectiveness 
of the Title 1 program. But there were a few districts that also specified 
objectives in other areas including improvement of self-image and home- 
school-community relations. 

Schools, in line with program regulations, were selected through the use 
of various income-related indices, such .as AFDC , participation in school lunch 
programs, etc. All eight applications designated test performance as Vhe 
main method for selecting children. Three applications also stated thac^ 
teacher evaluations would be used; one also added that Children repeating one 
or more grades would be considered for participation. 

All of the School Board Members, Superintendents, Title I Coordinators, 
District PAC Chairpersons , and District PAC Members were asked to describe 
their respective LEA's Title I program in terms of the instructional and 
support services offered, the grade levels covered, the method for selecting 
children, and the program's objectives. Only eight of the Central Office 
and Title I Staff were asked these and other basic questions relating to the 
program, e.g. , some of the questions pertaining to PAC history.^ The total 
number of individuals answering the basic program questions for the district 
level was 68. 

Title I Principals and School-Level PAC Chairpersons were asked the 
questions as they pertained to their respective schools. The Principals and 
c \. >ol-Level PAC Chairpersons, it will be recalled, derived from the same 

chools, bringing the total number of matched pairs to 34 (34 Title 1 PrinciT 
pals and 34 School-Level PAC Chairpersons). 

The purpose in asking these questions was (1) to ascertain the amount 
of common understanding between individuals at the district and school levels 
regarding basic p trts of the program and (2) to ascertain the extent to which 
respondents' conceptions, at least at the district level, were consonant with 
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the Title I application's specifications for the LEA. The latter objective 
could not be fulfilled at the school level as it was recognized that all 
instructional and supportive services, grade levels, etc. that existed at 
the district level might not exist at any 'one school* The focus at the 
school level was just on the former objective. 

In regard to the latter objective, it should be borne in mind that the 
discussions of cpnsistency between district-level respondents understanding 
and the Title I applications are not intended to imply that a respondent or 
LEA category is more "right" than another. First, there may have been 
amendments to the Title I application to which CPI was not privy. Second, 
the application may have had some ambiguous areas, e.g. , the kindergarten/ 
prekindergarten component discussed above, that may have been interpreted 
one way by some respondents and another way by others. 

With these points in mind, we may move now to a discussion of responses 
to the question, "What instructional areas were funded (this year) as part 
of the compensatory education program in this district/school?" Table 4 con- 
tains a listing of all of the instructional areas designated by district" 
and school-level respondents. This table shows that respondents focused on 
reading and math as the main instructional areas; this was consistent with 
the applications. Respondents listing language arts/communication ski Ms had' 
conceptions consistent with the applications; although the development of 
such skills was not specified as a primary component in the applications, it 
was usually designated as a by-product of the reading component. 

In districts with English as a second language as a component, some u 
respondents conceptualized the component as "bilingual education." While 
there is a difference between bilingual education and English as a second 
language, respondents were not always capable of drawing the "distinction. 

There were very few responses across the school districts that were 
fairly far removed from the applications' component descriptions . Only 
'seven fell into such a grouping, and even these may hove been the secondary 
emphases of the reading component. 

But this global description of the instructional areas fails to dis- 
tinguish the differences that existed between district-level respondents 1 
understandings and the Title I application's specifications. CPI analyzed 
each district-level respmdent's answer to this question, designating 
whether it "agreed" or "disagreed" with the Title I application for his/her 
LEA. There was some latitude in the designation, for, instance , in a 
district whose components were, say, Trading, math, and English as a second 
language, a respondent stating that the components were reading, math, and 
bilingual education was Classified as agreeing with the application. If 
a respondent stated that the components in his/her school district were 
reading and language arts /communication skills and the application specified 
reading, the respondent'^ answer was classified as agreeing. If a respon- 
dent in a school district wi'.h reading, math, and kindergarten/prekindergarten 
components failed to specif; kindergarten/prekindergarten, but specified 
reading and math, his/her response was classified as agreeing. It was only 
if the respondent omitted a clearly separate component (e.g., said reading 
when the application stated that there would be reading and math),-* added a 
clearly separate^omponent , specified a component that was rather far tetnoved 
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itom the application's descriptions of instructional areas, or said, "I don't 
know/ 9 that the response was classified as "disagreeing/ 1 

— — 9ate- ag r 5e/diAag ree-re»pot»e8 were anfi;lyaed•■•accortiT^g , " , ta^A-■-l■cvet"•of , " - ~ 
support* There was no association between whe two variables; i.e., the 
amount of agreement between conceptions and application specifications did 
not increase as the level of support for PACs increased ♦ 

On another dimension, however , there were some differences. Tabled 3 
shows thdt the higher LEA staff were in the administrative structure, the 
less agreement there was.^ District PAC Chairpersons were more knowledgeable 
about Title I instructional services than were District PAC Members, These 
data would indicate t as expected, that understanding of the program instruc- 
tional focus decreased the less involved individuals were with the day-to-day 
Title I operations. 

Title I Principals' responses about their schools 1 instructional areas 
were compared with the responses made by the respective School-Level PAC 
Chairpersons, Twenty-five (73.5 percent) of the 34 pairs were in agreement, 
or h } ad matching responses . Nine pairs were not in agreement* The number 
of {Hatching p4irs was not related to the level of support for PACs emanating 
from the district level. 

As noted/ above, all but ope of the LEAs provided supportive services in 
addition to i/ns true tional ones. When asked whether or not supportive services 
were provided, 95 (69.9 percent) of the 136 individuals asked the question 
responded that they were, 35 (25.7 percent) said they were not, and six (4.4 
percent) said they did not know. Table 6 shows the supportive services listed 
by those /believing such services were existent, and it reveals that the con- 
ceptions |of supportive services were generally consistent with those specified 
in the L$As 1 applications. The 94 responding individuals, who each specified 
an average of, 2.1 services, placed greatest emphasis on medical/dental ser- 
vices; psychological, diagnostic, and/or psychiatric assistance; counseling; 
resource center services; and speech and hearing therapy. Twenty-six responses 
(13.0 percent of all responses to the question) fell in other categories not 
specified in the applications as being funded through Title 1. 

Again, it is most relevant to consider the district-level respondents' 
answers in light of their agreement or lack of agreement with the specifications 
of the Title I applications. The first issue to address is the extent of agree- 
ment between the applications and the district-level respondents 1 conceptions 
on whether or not there were supportive services to begin with, much less what 
those services were. 

The amount of agreement varied only slightly with the amount of support 
offered PACs. A little over 80 percent of the respondents 1 answers in greater 
and average support LEAs were in agreement with their Title I applications on 
the existence of supportive services. In lesser support LEAs, there was slightl 
less agreement (approximately 73 percent) . 

As Table 7 shows there was the same general trend in amount of under- 
standing by respondent category as occurred for instructional areas. There 
w;is. one exception to the trend in the Central Office/Title I *staff category, 
Where the individuals in that category were in a little less agreement with 
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the application than the Superintendents. It should be noted, of course, 
that the number of respon4ents in any one category of LEA staf f and the 
differences between them and PAC participants were so small as to prevent 
drawing any real conclusions. The table is presented only because the 
trend is generally consistent with that for instructional areas. 

At the school level, there were 29 pairs of Title I Principals and 
School-Level PAC Chairpersons (85.3 percent of 34 pairs) that were in 
agreement with one another. The Principals and Chairpersons in five other 
pairs were not in agreement. Approximately the same amounts of agreement 
were found according to LEA level of support for PACs , thus again countering 
any ideas that support would be related to common understanding of basic 
program characteristics. 

Initially, CPI had intended to study the amount of agreement between 
the particular supportive services specified in the Title I applications and 
those noted by respondents. This endeavor proved rather meaningless. In 
a number of districts, several supportive services were provided. Very few 
respondents remembered all of them, but only specified some of them. Suffice 
it to say that on the whole all supportive services set forth in the Title I 
application for a given district were specified by at least one person in 
that district , and usually by several. Very few supportive services men- 
tioned were completely afield from the application. 

Unlike for instructional and supportive . services , there was considerable 
lack of agreement between respondents* conceptions of th6 grade levels covered 
by their Title I programs and what was set forth in the applications. The 
lowest age level specif ied was , like in the applications, prekindergarten, 
but, unlike in the applications, the highest grade was twelfth grade. 

The amount of agreement between the applications and the respondents 1 
conceptions of grade levels again failed to bear a consistent relationship 
with amount of support offered to PACs. Somewhat more relevant, again, 
appeared to be respondent category. As Table 8 shows, there were more, ex- 
ceptions to the trend among levels of respondent than ity 9 say, designation 
of instructional areas. For instance, the District PAp Members 1 answers 
were more in agreement with their respective LEAs 1 Title I applications than 
were those of District PAC Chairpersons. School Board Members were more in 
agreement than Superintendents, Wot to belabor Jthe point, these findings 
must be evaluated in light of the small number of individuals in any one 
respondent category. But they show less common understanding, even among 
Title I Coordinators, of a programmatic factor which is less related to the 
emphasis of the program. Put another way, individuals were apparently more 
likely to catalogue services in their minds than they were grade levels. LEA 
staff were on the whole more likely to catalogue grade levels than were 
district-level participants in the PAC (see Table 8). 

* * 

One might expect that there might be .lack of agreement on the grade 
levels covered by the Title 1 program in the district as a whole because so 
many constellations could exist. At the school level, where in most cases 
the grades served are less in number than at the district level, one might 
expect more agreement. But the Title 1 Principals and their respective 
School-Level PAC Chairpersons were in agreement with one another in only a 
little over half (19 pairs, 55.9 percent) of the cases. The other Principals 
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and Chairpersons were not in agreement (15 pairs, 44.1 percent) A*\Thfi 
amount o£-agreeweivt-wi^^ 

support forPACs. * 



Regarding the two other , basic characteristics of the Title I prdV^m 
set forth in the applications and addressed in interviews with respondl/tos — 
selection of children for participation and program objectives— CPI didtotot 
assess agreement between conceptions and ^application specifications. CPi\\ 
question pertaining to the selection of children did not distinguish betweV^ 
the selection of target schools and the selection of children within them; \S 
rather the question was directed at ascertaining the respondent's general 
understanding of selection. Further, sufficient information was not present 
in all applications and documents received from the eight LEAs to pinpoint 
all of the criteria used within each district to target and select program 
participants. Regarding the other area, program objectives, it was highly > 
unlikely that respondents would state objectives in as technical a manner as 
often occurred in the applications (e.g., "Program participants will demon- 
strate achievement in mathematics beyond expectation (p<.05) in normal 
curve equivalent units as measured by appropriate levels of norm referenced 
achievement instruments .") . Analysis focused instead on general perceptions 
of the program's purpose and their overall consistency with Title 1 Objectives. 

Table 9 reveals that most respondents had a basic understanding of the 
method by which children were selected for participation. The major method 
of selection was testing, and that 86.7 percent of the 133 individuals re- 
sponding to the question specified testing revealb a widespread understanding 
of this fact. A little over a third of the respondents stated that some form 
of teacher evaluation or observation was used, a method specified in some of 
the Title I applications received by CPI. Incdme-related indices were men- 
tioned by only a little less than a quarter of the respondents. The income- 
related answers may reflect the inclusion of criteria that are technically used 
for the selection of schools, but have their indirect effects on the selection 
of child a themselves. Or, assessed from another vantage point, the lack of 
vincorfe-related indices by over three-quarters of the respondents may reflect 
adherence to the idea that Title I is for educationally disadvantaged children, 
not solely economically disadvantaged children. ; 

A few other criteria were noted by respondents, e.g., previous enrollment 
in the Title I program and performance below grade level (method for assessing 
same unspecified). But their designations of methods indicate an understanding 
which was consistent v{ith Title I .regulations in general and with the Title I 
applications for theiraistricts in particular. V 

The program objectives specified by respondents, as shown in Table 10, 
did not differ significantly from one another. Differences lay mainly in 
the degree of specificity, attending the object ivea and the level of aspiration. 
For instance, almost a third of the respondents /stated that the program* s 
primary objective was to increase skills in reading, math, and/or language 
arts. Another group of the same size emphasized not just increasing skills, 
but also bringing children up to grade level in these subject areas. Some 
respondents did not specify the subject areas, but simply stated that children 1 
skills should be increased or that they should be brought up to grade level. 
These individuals r espresented another quarter of the respondents answering the 
question on objectives. Then 14.0 percent of the respondents gave extremely 



general responses related to serving educationally and/or economically dis- 
advantaged children. 



In addition to instructional objectives and the results of their imple- 
mentation, respondents set forth a few other objectives. A little more than 
a quarter referred to the method for service delivery by staring that the 
program should provide individualized instruction or instruction which was 
supplemental to that which was offered in the regular classroom. About a 
tenth saw the program as motivating disadvantaged studerjts.' About six per- 
cent viewed the program as bringing parents , teachers , and/or students closer 
together and improving their communication with one another. 

- ■ ' • i . . 

All of these objectives are in line With the program regulations for 
Title I. And they were in general agreement with the Title I applications 
for the; eight LEAs under study. 



studied by CPI were not implemented 
:hey fell in a time continuum of 



The Title I programs in the districts 
for the first time in 1977-1978. Rather, 

program implementation that needed to be assessed for its possible relevance 
tq PAC operations. . 

There was little documentation of the- history of Title I implementation, 
so CPI had to depencPon eliciting such information from respondents. The 
School Board Members, Superintendents, eignt Central Office/Title I Staff, 
and Title I Coordinators were asked the length nf tithe Title I had been in 
their respective districts. In only one diistrict did all four kinds of re- 
spondents note the same length of time. The variation in response in the 
other seven districts may have been a function of staff turnover in the LEA; 
while CPI did not collect information froirt LEA staff about the length of 
their affiliation with th^t district and/ or with its Title I program, it might 
be hypothesized that a go6d number were not present at the time of the Title I 
program's initiation and, thus, might be unknowledgeable about its startup 
date. ■ 

The number of year® specified for Title 1 program existence ranged from 
pix years (noted by one/respondent) to 13 years (noted by nine). Three in- 
dividuals said they did/ not know the length. When these three are omitted' 
from consideration, onef finds that the average number of years noted across 
the remaining 29 LEA staff who were asked the question was 11.5. The shortest 
average length of program existence noted in any one district was 9.75; the 
longest, 12.25. 7 - • 

Title I Principals were asked how long the Title I program had been in 
existence at their schools. Like their district-level counterparts , Tit le I 
Principals were often unable to say exactly how long there had been a program, 
owing to the fact chat they were not affiliated with their current schools 
at the program's first inception. Often they said, "Well, we've had the pro- 
gram at least sirjce I've been here, and that's been X years." The number of 
years noted in the statement such as this was the number coded/in CPI's anal- 
ysis; thus, the figures to be provided below may be somewhat Anservative. 

In any event, the number of years noted by the Title I Principals varied 
from individual to individual. This variation is owing not only to the impact 
of staff turnover described in the previous paragraph, but also to the fact 
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that the same schools are not always funded by Title I every year. Schools 
are added and dropped; 

With these factors in mind, it might be noted that the average number 
of years specified for Title I existence at the school, level was 7.1, a 
difference of 4.4 years from the average for the district level. The 
designations varied across districts* from an average of 4.7 years for 
sample su wols in one district to 10.5 in another. The shortest length 
specified by any Title I Principal was one year; the longest, 13 years. 

Obviously, the Title I program has changed over the past 13 ye..rs since 
it was inaugurated. All respondents except the School-Level PAC Chairpersons 
(N ■ 126) were asked to describe the changes that had occurred in the district' 
program during the past few years. The respondents asked the question' included 
all LEA sta^f and pistric'; PAC Chairpersons and Members. ' 

Table 11 shows the changes noted by the 109 people who specified that 
there had* been changes. (Fifteen others said there had been no changes.) 
The table shows that almost a third had noticed a narrowing or focusing of 
the program \(e. g. , reduction in the number of grades served, elimination of 
other instructional areas besides reading and math, etc.). A little over a> 
fifth noted the addition of areas (e.g., enlargement -in scope from reading 
only to reading and math). A little less than a fifth stated that staff had • 
more well-defined roles and were more knowledgeable about the activities 
they should engage in and the manner j^rf-vhich to carry them out. Around 15 
percent saw the number of students served by the program increasing over the 
past few years. Other changes' were indicated by respondents, but these four 
received the major emphasis. 

The district-level changes noted by respondents were analyzed to see if 
there were patterns according to the amount of LEA support for PACs and 
respondent's position vis-a-vis the structure. The former would nc be 
expected to vary in any particular direction .because of LEA support dif- 
ferences^, but the analysis was performed to ascertain if the contextual 
situation were different for the districts within each category of support. 

Table 12 shows that th* re were some differences according to LEA support. 
Greater support district afiiliates placed greatest emphasis on the narrowing 
or greater focusing of the program, improved definition of staff roles, and 
increase in the- number of program areas. Average support LEAs placed heavy 
emphasis on only one change— narrowing or greater focusing of the program. 
In lesser support districts, increase in number of program areas received 
substantial attention., as did increase in the number of students served by 
the program. 

There were differences between LEA staff members and PAC participants 
in the changes they discussed (see Table 13). LEA staff were more likely to 
specify organizational or administrative areas; the changes noted most fre- 
quently by. them were (1) narrowing or greater focusing of the program, (2) 
increase in Ae number of program afceas, and (3) improved definition of 
staff roles. District PAC Chairpersons and Members gave greatest attention 
to (1) increase in the number of program areas, (2) increase in the number 
of students, and (3) improved instruction. 
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Title I Principals and School-Level PAC Chairpersons were asked whether 
there had been changes in the Title I program ~a£ "ITieir re 
The overall response of these individuals is found in Table 14. 

Principals and School-Level PAC Chairpersons were less likely "o have, 
seen changes in the program at the s^Strool level than were LEA staff and PAC 
participants who answered for the district level/ A fifth of the 68 persons 
asked abotit " school-level changes said there were none or only insignificant 
orjes. Four individual's did not know whether there* had been changes, and the 
answers of two others were nojt ascertained. 

Thus, the changes indicated-in Table 14 refer to, those'discussed by 48 
school-level respondents* The number of changes .averaged a little less than 
for district-level changes.; Further, three of the ^changes r iviiig the" 
greatest attention in assessments of district-level changes a-*o received the 
greatest attention at the school-level: (1) better definition of staff roles, 
(2) narrowing or greater focusing of the program, and (3) increase in the 
number of program areas. 

While the number of respondents in any one category of response was ex- 
treme l^small , CPI assessed the responses to thjls question for differences 
betweenthje^Tit le I Principals and School-Level PAC Chairpersons' in their 
conceptions of change at the school level. Table 15 implies that Title I 
Principals were like othe*, LEA staff in alluding to changes'in administrative 
and organizational aspects, e.g., definition of staff roles, narrowing or 
focusing of the program, and increases in options for the use of classroom or 
puliout instruction. School-Level PAC Chairpersons, while there was no ex- * 
tremely heavy emphasis on any category, like their district-level counterparts ' 
seemed to emphasize the increase in the number of students and improvement in 
instruction. 

In summary, this section on Title I program characteristics indicates 
that there were differences in understanding of the program and views of its 
past history. The differences in a few cases varied by LEA support, but by 
and* large the position of the respondent was more Relevant in. producing dif- 
ferences. That there was not jjniform understanding and perspective on the 
program itself might be related to any nonuniform understanding and per- 
spective on PAC operations. . 4 

General Title I PAC Characteristics . The greater pbrt of this chapter 
will deal with Titles I PAC characteristics and trends in 'operations , but 
certain basic information, provided by respondents might be presented here. 

For instance, the School Board Member, Superintendent, one Central Oifice/ 
Title I Staff member, arid the Title I Coordinator in each district were,asked 
when the District PACs for their LEAs were formed. Five of the 32 who were 
to be asked the question said they did not know when the District PAC was 
formed, and the answers of two individuals were not ascertained. The re- 
maining 25 individuals advanced a number of founding dates; there was very 
little agreement, between respondents in any LEA. The estimates varied frpm s 
four years since founding to. 17 years, with an .iverap,e of 9.2 years being 
specified. 
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As unreliable as these estimates might be, tL<j data would indicate that 
Title I District PACs have been in existence in the respective LEAs longer 
than School-Level PACs. This stands to* reason since in Chapter I it is 
noted that the latter kind of PACs wao not mandatory until tlu* 19M Amend- 
ments for Title I were passed. The same individuals who were a;ked\bout 
the founding dates of their District PACs were asked about the date o^f the 
founding of the first School-Level PAC in their respective LEAs. AgaiV the 
answers varied within and between districts. Of the 32, five said they^id 
not know when the first School-Level PAC was formed, and one person said 
there were no School-Level PACs. The estimates of the remaining 26 people 
ranged from two years to 12 since the founding. The average estimate was 
6. 6 years . 

The 32 administrative LEA staff were also asked how 'long PACs Itad \ 
existed for ^yi Title I schools. Again, there was variation within eachv'' 
district in answers to this question. Twenty-five provided some estimate 
ranging from one year to 12, with the average number of years being 5.9.** 

The 34 Title 1 Principals were asked how long their respective schools 
had had School-Level PACs. One person said there was no .really formal 
School-Level PAC at his/her school, and the answer of another was not as- 
certained. The estimates of the remaining 32 Title I Principals ranged from 
one year to seven, with the average being 3.? years. This average is sub- 
stantially lower than the average specified by th^ 32 administrative LEA * 
staff for the districts as wholes. The difference 1 in estimates between the \ 
Title I Principals and the LEA administrative staff may be owing to the 
schools' participating in CPI's study being atypical of Title I schools in 
the eight districts, lack of knowledge on the part of administrative staff 
or Title I Principals, or both. The estimates, however, reaffirm the idea 
of there having been a shorter length of existence for School-Level PACs. 

Like the Title I program, the PACs in the LEAs participating in CPI's 
study have emerged over time. Hence, it behooved CPI to try and learn how 
the current Title I PACs might differ from previous ones. 

All 160 individuals interviewed were asked whether the v Title I PAC had 
changed over the past few years. Nine said they did not know, and one 
person's answer was not ascertained. Forty-two (28.0 percent) of the re- 
maining 150 respondents said there had beert no changes, whereas 108 others 
(72.0 percent) said there had been changes. 

Table 16 shows that whether or not respondents saw the PAC as changing 
varied according to the level of support offered by LEAs towards PACs. In- 
dividuals in greater, supper", districts were more likely than average support 
districts to say there was change. Individuals in ^vorage support districts, 
in turn, were more likely to say there w;is change than individuals in lesser* 
support districts* 

PAC change was also analyzed in light of respondents 1 levels and positions 
in the educational structure. While there were no important differences be- 
tween LEA stajjftfnd PAC affiliate.'! there were sueh differences between district- 
level and school- level respondents (Table 17). Title I Principals and School- 
Level PAC Chairpersons were much leas likely to nr.te changes in the PAC than 
district-level LEA rtnff and participants fn Uie district PAC. 
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Those believing there had been changes saw different kinds over the 
years, as shown in Table 18. A perusal of this table would imply that 
positive changes have occurred, from the perspective of most respondents. 
From 20 to 41 percent believed that over the past few years, the PACs in 
their districts had become more knowledgeable, more active, more involved, 
more numerous, and/or more communicative/cooperative. Only a small per- / 
centage of respondents made statements that might be considered pejorative, 
e.g,, that there had been more turnover, a decrease in number of members, 
and/or a decrease in activity. ' 

Putting these data together with those from Tables 15 and 16, one 
might. hypothesize that in greater and average support districts, the PACs, 
particularly at the district level, had changed for the better. While there 
was some change in 'lesser support districts, it was not as marked, 

With the above data as Context, it is riow possible to turn to an ex- 
amination of the data obtained in CPl's study that pertain to the theoretical 
framework presented in Chapter II, The findings are presented below and 
organized in the manner that they w.ere discussed in Chapter II. 



PAC Impact 

i. 

General Characteristics 

in this study there were a numt^ of major questions to be addressed, t 
but perhaps the one most important to NIE, state and local education agencies, 
PACs, and other organizations would be, "Did PACs in the eight LEAs studied 
by CPI have impact on the management and administration of Title I at the 
local level?" Hence, it is to this major question that the discussion of 
findings will turn. 

It 'will be recalled from Chapter II that impact for the purposes of 
this study was defined in terms of outcomes of action, in terms of the extent 
to which the views of £he PAC were taken into account in <^c is ion-making 
regarding Title 1. As well, it will be recalled that impac\ was not seen 
in a unidimensional manner. Rather, the existence and amount**^ impact may 
vary from activity to activity and from organizational unit to organizational 
unit. 

In light of these definitions and perspectives on impact, CPI asked 
about impact not through one question, but many. The$e questions were of 
four types. First, there were questions ascertaining the results of meetings 
or discussions between PACs and other parties within and outside the school 
systems. Second there were questions directed toward eliciting information 
on the results of any PAC attempts to bring about changes relative to the 
Title 1 program. Third, there yere questions directed toward ascertaining 
LEA staff 1 * assessments of the PAC's ability to help bring about desired 
changes in the Title. I program. And, fourth, there w.ire questions eliciting 
respondents 1 perceptions or opinions of PAC influence as of the time of interview, 

The data deriving from eqch of these kinds of questions will be described * 
below on a general level. The effects of respondent position (PAC member or 
LEA staff member) <md respondent level (district or school) will then be dis- 
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cuasf-U. The effects of other factors — e.g., PAC activities, PAC membership 
characteristics 9 external constituency of the PAC, PAC management responsi- 
bilities, and LEA and SEA support for PACs-— will be discussed in other sections 
dealing specifically with those factors. 

Impact as -Demonstrated by Results of Meetings and Discussions . In the 
section of this chapter having to do with PAC activities, meetings and dis- 
cussions between the PAC and other parties about a specific Title I matter 
or issue will be described. It will be recalled from Chapter II that ClPI 
decided to take ^a decisional approach to the study of impact — investigating 
the most extant situations where impact might be exhibited. These would in- 
clude those situations where the Title I program or aspects of it were re- 
viewed and the PAC 1 s ideas concerning the matter being reviewed might have 
been, expressed. Discussions between the PAC and other individuals and groups 
were seen as exemplifying such situations. 

For instance, the Title I Coordinator and District PAC Chairperson and 
Members were asked whether there had been issues or problems raised .either 
by the PAC or Title I Coordinator during PAC meetings or in specially called 
meetings. Overall, respondents answered affirmatively about two-thirds of 
the time. About five percent' of the time, the discussion was simply of an 
information-sharing nature whet nx> action was required on the Title I Coor- 
dinator's or PAC's parts. The other 95 percent of the time, the issue could 
have been the Title I applicatioh, evaluation, instructional program; staffing, 
PAC activities (the planning thereof), or another issue^see section on PAC 
activities for greater discussion). 

With this general information in mind, we can move on t| a discussion 
of the results^ of the discussions between the Title I Coordinator and District 
PAC* Across 4ll the questions having to do with results of liscussions between 
the two parties, there were 90 responses. Of these, 13 (14>\ percent) in- 
dicated that the result was information sharing, approximately! the same number 
of responses indicating that information sharing was the purpole. The sharing 
of information constitutes impact inasmuch as the regulations specify that 
information about the planning, implementation, and evaluation is to be shared. 
Thus, it illustrates that the LEA is taking into account the needs of the PAC 
for information. Further, the information sharing result might be relevant 
for future instances of decision-making. That is, with the LEA staff receiving 
information from the PAC about its orientations, plans, and ideas, the LEA 
would more readily be abl? in the future to take the PAC's perspective into 
account . 

s 

The remaining 77 responses having to do with results of District PAC/ 
Title I Coordinator interactions referred to cases in which a specific Title I- 
related matter was being considered and where action was perhaps required on 
the part of either the PAC or Title I Coordinator. In 14 of those (18.2 per- 
cent), either nothing happened or the respondent deemed it too soon to tell 
what the results would be. In 81. 8 'percent of the 77 responses, however, 
there had been a specific outcome — illustrating a direct influence on the 
program. t 

In cases where the Title 1 Coordinator had raised an issue during a PAC 
meeting and the PAC's input was provided, the PAC : (1) gave its opinions 
(as requested), most of which w.-re supportive; of the Title I Coordinator's 
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orientations, but some of which were not; (2) wrote letters to Congressmen, 
et al. to support the Title I Coordinator's orientations; or (3) engaged in 
other activities requested by the Title I Coordinator that wtre Supportive 
of the LEA. 

• 

Where the PAC i aisod an issue wit.; the Title I Coordinator during 
a PAC mooting and the Title I Coordinator took action, the Title I Coor- 
dinator either (1) gave or obtained (as requested) an explanation regarding 
the question raised by the PAC, (2) did what the PAC requested or got 
other people to do so, (3) supported an action that the PAC proposed to 
cacry out, or (A) worked with the PAC on an issue until a compromise was 
reached. \ 

Tn terms of discussions that took place outside of regular PAC meetings, 
either the PAC or the Title I Coordinator could have been required % to act. 
The findings show that the same kinds of results that emerged from discussions 
of issues during PAC meetings arose from discussions outside of meetings* 

Like the Title I Coordinators and District* PAC Chairpersons and Members, 
Title I Principals and School-Level PAC Chairpersons were asked about the 
results of discussions of Title I-related matters both during and outside of 
regular PAC meetings. In the section on PAC activities, the reader will 
learn that in 64 (32.0 percent) of the 200 responses concerning whether such 
discussions had occurred, the answer was affirmative. This was a lower per- 
centage than for the District PAC's interactions with the Title 1 Coordinator, 
Further, a higher percentage of answers concerning the purpose of the discussion 
designated information sharing as^ the purpose — *40.4 percent. 

V 

Thus, it is not surprising that 26.8 percent of the 71 responses con- \ 
cerning the results of the interactions indicated information sharing as the 
result, Of the remaining 52 responses having to do with more concrete action, 
seven (13.5 percent) indicated that nothing had happened or that it was too 
soon to tell the results. Forty-five (86,5 percent) indicated that the Schoolr 
Level PAC or Titl^ I Principal had taken some sort of action as a result of theV 
discussion. These findings indicate that while the School-Level PAC and Title t 
Principal were less likely to have discussions that would, in turn, result in 
PAC impact, whete such discussions occurred and concrete action was called for, 
the likelihood of there being action was simitar to that for the District PAC. 

The character of actions taken was also similar to that for the District 
PAC/Title 1 Coordinator interactions. If the Title I Principal raised an 
issue with the School-Level PAC during regular PAC meetings and it took action, 
it undertook the same efforts as the District PAC although in a few cases an 
additional action was taken, namely, pass ing the issue on to the District PAC. 
When tlu? PAC raised an issue with tlte Title I Principal during PAC meetings 
and he/she took action, the person took actions similar t& those taken by the * 
Title I Coordinator. The only exception was in the provision of support for 
activities that the School-Level PAC proposed to do. There were no responses 
indicating this kind of result, but this may have been owing to the PAC 1 s not 
proposing to undertake an action. that required the Title 1 Principal's support, 
fn the few discussions that took place outside of regular PAC meetings, the 
School-Level PAC and/or Principal took actions similar to tlfose taken as. a 
result of discussions between the District PAC and Title t Coordinator outside 
of regular meetings. 
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In addition to questions about interactions between the PAC and its v > 
primary LEA contact (the Title I Coordinator in the case of the District 
PAC and the Title I Principal in the case of the School-Level PAC), re- 
spondents were asked whether meetings had occurred between fhe PAC and other 
parties. Such parties included: the SEA or State PAC, the School Board, 
the Superintendent, Central Office/Title I Staff, Title I Coordinator *( in 
the case of School-Level PACs), Title I Principals (in the case of District 
PACs), the District PAC (in the case of School-Level PACs) , School-Level PACs 
(in the rase of the District PAC), and other School-Level PACs (in the case, 
of School-Level PACs). The section on PAC activities will show that such 
meetings were reported to have taken place approximately 32 percent of the 
time. Individuals saying that the meetings had taken place said they were 
for information sharing purposes 48.3 percent of the time. 

Two hundred and forty-eight responses were given regarding the results 
of the interactions between the PACs and other entities. Of these, 143 (57. 7 
percent) referred to information sharing as a result, not a surprising finding 
in light of the number of responses indicating the purpose was information 
sharing. Of the remaining 105 responses having to do with actions taken as a 
result of a specific issue f s being raised, 16 (15.2 percent) indicated that 
nothing had happened or that it was too soon to tell the results. Eighty-nine 
(84.8 percent) indicated some concrete action had been taken. 

CPI will not describe all of the specific actions taken as a result of 
interactions between the PAC and particular entities. Suffice it to say 
that approximately half the time, the PAC was the one undertaking actions as 
requested by the other party, whereas about half the time, the other party 
(SEA, State PAC, Schuol Board, or others) took action as the result of a PAC 
request. The kinds of actions were in line with the purposes of the inter- 
action (to be described further in the section on PAC activities); they paral- 
leled generally the actions' described for the District PAC/Title I Coordina- 
tor interactions.^ 

•\ 

In summary, these findings regarding the results of meetings show that 
that District and School-Level PACs had some impact on the Title I program 
in their respective LEAs. How much impact they had by comparison with what 
they might have, however, cannot be estimated. The data do not lend them- 
selves to such analysis. Moreover, there is no body of literature or infor- 
mation that would indicate the total potential or desired impact, that the 
PACs should have. What is clear from the data collected by CPI is that PACs 
were generally interacting\ri th members of the educational structure in such 
a way that their perspectives would be taken into account — the definition of 
impact employed in this study." 

Impac t as Demons trqted by Results of PAC Attempts to Bring Abou t Cha n g es . 
I ,n the section on activities, PAC attempts to bring about changes desired byg- 
one or more PAC members will be discussed. Results of such efforts would in- 
dicate PAC impact in areas in which It would bo least expected to have it. 
Thus, included with the questions about PAC attempts to bring about change 
wore questions about the results of the efforts. 

Pri or to discuss ing the results , some basic information should' be presente 
First, not all the PAC .affiliates — the individuals asked about the activities 
undertaken and results of those? activities directed toward bringing about change 
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desired changes. Rather , only 71.4 percent wanted changes in one or more 
areas of Title I. When these individuals were asked what the PAC had done 
to bring the changes about, 29.3 percent of the responses indicated that 
nothing had been done, and 26.8 percent indicated that the matter had just 
been discussed at meetings. This left only 36.5 percent of the responses 
showing the PAC had undertaken some sort of action, e.g., asking the admin- 
istration for change, meeting with the administration, school board, or 
others about the change, and writing letters to the SEA, Congress, or similar 
entity advocating change. 

Hence, it is not surprising that there were few results. Across the 
various areas of change that could be discussed by respondents, * 81 .6 percent 
of the responses indicated that there had been no results, that it was too 
soon to tell, or that decision-mak5ng regarding the proposed changed was 
not the responsibility of either the LEA or PAC (but rather that of the SEA, 
Congress, the federal government, or some other entity). Only 12 (18.4 per- 
cent) of the responses showed that the LEA staff had learned of and taken 
into account the PAC's desire for change. In two cases, the respondent 
stated that the district or school personnel had communicated unwillingness 
to make the change. In nine cases, the district or school was reported, 
willing to make the change or trying to bring it about, but as yet had been 
unable to do so. In three cases, the district or school personnel were re- 
ported to be planning to make the ..change. 

Because there were only 14 responses showing actual impact on the part 
of the PAC in bringing about the change it desired (i.e. ; showing the LEA 
had at least taken the viewpoint of the PAC into account, whether or not f ; 
decided to comply with the PAC 1 s expressed wishes), it will not be possible 
to explore the relationship of the results to other factors in the theoretical 
framework presented in Chapter II. About the only conclusion that might be 
drawn from the above data would be that the PAC as an agent of change was 
fairly rare in the LEAs studed by CPl. This was the case at least for changes 
sought and initiated by the PAC. Of course, it could be that the PACs studied 
were not adamantly desirous of extensive changes in the program. But ex- 
ploration of" this possibility remains for another study. 

Impact ag Demonstrated by Respondents 1 Conceptions of the Amount of PAC 
Influence over Aspects of Title I . The two kinds of impact discussed above-- 
results of meetings with various individuals and groups and results of attempts 
to bring about change — dealt wit*. % event* that occurred prior to CPl's site 
visits to the LEAs. The other two kinds of questions asked pertaining to 
influence had different time f ramos . 

One set, to be discussed in this subsection, had to do with the amount 
of influence PACs had as of the time of interview. The other, to be discussed 
in the next section, had to do with PACs 1 potential influence in the future. 

The two sets of questions are important for our analysis because they re- 
flect the extent of influence-optimism or inf lw^nce-pessimism existent in re- 
spondents' images of PACs (ci., Chapter II). If the PAC were conceived of as 
having no influence over various aspects of Title I and without potential for 
bringing about the various actions, then the images would be characterized by in- 
t luence-pessimism. In turn, we might expect a person with such an image to act 
accordingly, e.g., perhaps not «»ven invite the participation of the PAC and thus 
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insure the lack of influence. Conversely, if the PAC were conceived of as 
having a great deal of influence over Title I areas and as having potential 
for bringing about actions, then the image would be characterized by in- 
fluence-optimism, A person with such an image would be expected to at least 
tak6 into consideration the beliefs, ideas, and opinions of the PAC, thus 
insuring that the PAC would have influence. 

Keeping these notions in mind, ve might now *urn to the questions having 
to do with PAC influence as of the time of CPI's site visits to the LEAs. 
CP1 was interested in obtaining respondents 1 opinions of the amount of in- 
fluence exerted by PACs over various aspects of the Title' I program. The 
aspects included; project application; project evaluation/needs assessment; 
the Title I instructional program; staffing; financial management and budget; 
and PAC activity and management. For each of these project areas, respondents 
were asked to indicate whether District and School-Level PACs had no influence', 
a little influence, a moderate amount of influence, or a great deal of in-* 
fluence. The answers were recorded on a scale ranging from none for no in- 
fluence to three for a great deal of influence. 

Table 19 contains the frequencies and percentages of response to each 
point on the scale for each area of Title t. The average ranking of amount 
of influence is contained in the Last column on the right-hand side of the 
table. 

The District PAC, as noted in the table] had the greatest amount of 
influence over its own activities and management, averaging moderate to a 
great deal of influence over that area of Title I. The area over which it 
had least influence, according to respondents', was staffing, where it averaged 
only a little influence. It had a moderate amount of influence over project 
application, project evaluation/needs assessment, the Title I instructional 
program, and financial management and. budget. 

The School-Level PACs by comparison with the District PAC, were perceived 
as having much less influenced on the whole. The"areas over which they had 
least and most influence were the same* however, as for the District PAC. 
It was just that, in general , the School-Level PACs averaged between a little 
and a moderate amount of influence, while the District PAC averaged more con- 
sistently a moderate amount. 

■ * : 

\ 

These rankings are informative , but to be truly understood, they must 
bu considered in light of the other parties that might be involved in decision- 
making vis-a-vis the Title I program. For this reason, CPI had respondents 
rank the amount of influence? exerted by other individuals and groups — various 
elements of the LEA's structure. Such individuals and groups included the 
Title I Coordinator, Title I Principals, the Superintendent, and the School 
Board, The rankings regarding these individuals and groups arc also reported 
in Table 19. . * 

On the average, the School-Level PACs had the least influence (1.6 on 
the scale) of all of the individuals and groups ranked. The Title I Coor- 
dinator had the most, averaging moderate to a great deal of influence (2.6 
on the scale). The average rankings of the other individuals and groups, 
whose influence was generally moderate, were an follows: the Superintendent, 
with an average ranking of 2.3; Title 1 Principals, 2.2; the District PAC, 2.1; 
and the School Board, 2.0. 
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That the School Board did not exert more influence than the PAC may be 
owing to the fact that many respondents did not see the School Board as 
having much direct input into the program, but rather "just" sign-off power 
over the application. The sign-off prompted some respondents to say that 
the School Board had a great deal of influence because it could always veto 
the submission of the Title I application to the state; as well, the Board 
could, if it desired, intervene in the program and other areas, particularly 
through functioning as a veto group. Other respondents, however, because 
the School Board did not typically become involved directly, ranked it as 
having only a little influence over the Title I program. V . 

Some of the same issues arose in ranking of the Superintendent's in- 
fluence, . Because of the greater likelihood of involvement }Ln day-to-day 
affairs in Title I, however, the Superintendent was given a generally higher 
ranking than the School Board. 

Perhaps because they were not: in administrative positions that enabled' 
thepi to participate frequently on a district-wide level in .decisionmaking, 
Title I Principals werte given a little lower ranking than Superintendents. 
Yet, because they could influence Title I aspects in their own schools and 
periodically voice their opinions at the district level, they received a 
slightly higher average ranking than the School Board, f 

The Title I Coordinator was seen as having the greatest^ amount of in- 
fluence of all of the individuals and groups ranked, partially because he/ 
she held a management role in all affairs pertaining to Title 1. The person 
in this position couid intervene more strongly and directly on 1>oth a positive 
and negative plane in the planning, implementation, and evaluation of the 
program. 1 

Basically, the point underlying these descriptions is that evaluations , 
of the amount of influence were based on the position of the ranked indivi- ' 
dual's or group's position in the structure and the duties formally assigned ' 
to them. Thus, it is .not surprising that the District and School-Level PACs 
were seen as exerting generally less influence than the other individuals 
whose influence was estimated. 

This point is made in a different way through the assessment of who had 
the least and most influence in .each of the six areas for which ratings were( * 
made. The School-Level PACs were consistently seen as having the le^s't in- .In- 
fluence of all 'entities ranked, with the exception of one area — PAG activiti^f* 
and management. There, the School-Level PACs received the second highest ip/- 
ranking of influence, following only the District PAC and Title I Coordinator, 
who had the most influence over PAC activity and management. The Title 1 
Principals were seen as having the same amount of influence over the ea as 
School-Level PACs. The Superintendent and School Board had the lea£t amount 
of influence over the PAC management and activities. 

In each area, the Titl^ 1 Coordinator ranked first in influence, although 
he/she shared the position with Title I Principals when it cam. to the Title I 
instructional program and staffing. Title I Principals also had a significant 
amount of influence over project evaluation and needs assessment. Their in- 
fluence decreased significantly, however, when it came to the Title I appli- 
cation and financial management and budget. There they were likely to be 
superseded in influence by the Superintendent, District PAC, and School Board. 
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By and large, the Superintendent ranked second or third in influence 
over any given area. The District PAC ranked third in the areas of project 
application, project evaluation/needs assessment, and the Title I instruc- 
tional program. While the District PAC had more influence over financial 
management and budget hnd over staffing than the School-Level PACs, the 
other individuals and groups ranked generally had more influence in tnese 
areas* With the exception of these two areas, the School* Board had less 
influence than the District PAC over the arious facets of Title I* 

In short, applying these findings to the discussion of influence- 
optimism and -pessimism contained in Chapter II, one might expect the School 
Level PACs to continue to exert the limited' amount of influence respondents 
estimated them to hive. They might, along' with the District PAC, have 
control over their own actions and management to a greater extent, but over 
the programmatic areas of Title I, they might have little input. 

Likewise, the District PAC might have a great deal to say about their 
/&wn operations'. And they might continue to have moderate amounts of in- 
fluence ovej^O^e Title I application, project evaluation/needs assessment, 
and the Title l\instructional program. Over financial management and bud- 
get and staff ingV they might have less impact, at least as compared with 
individuals and/groups comprising portions of the formal structure of the 
U£A. \T 

Impact as Demonstrated by LEA Staff's Beliefs About the PACs Ability 
to Assist in Bringing About Change in the Title I Program . In the section 
on membership characteristics presented below, the predispositions of LEA 
staff toward change in the Title I program will be discussed for their 
comparison with those of PAC affiliates. But it might be noted here that 
70 ( 77. 8 percent) of the 90 LEA staff interviewed desired changes in one 
or more areas of the Title I program. 

This fact is important in that those saying they wanted change were 
asked- a follow-up question as to whether or not the District PAC could 
help to bring about the desired change. 

The results of the follow-up question must be interpreted with care 
as 16 of the 70 either said tl «gy did not know whether the District PAC 
could help or did not have the 1 answers ascertained. But the remaining 
responses give some limited hint of LEA staff's ideas about the PACs 1 
luture potential for assisting in bringing about change. 

Of tjie 54 responses to the question, 33 (61.1 percent) said: the PAC 
could help, and 15 (27.8 percent) said it could not. Six people (11.1 per- 
cent) .believed the PAC could help to bring about some changes, but not other 

Title I Principals were asked whether the* School-Level PACs could help 
to bring about the -changes they (the Principals) desired. Again, there 
were eight answers out of the 27 possible that were either not ascertained 
or were ft I don't know" responses . The remaining 19 answers comprise such 
a small group that it is difficult 1 to draw any conclusions. It might only 
be said that about half the time the responding Principals believed the 
School Level PAC could help, and about half the t* ,e they did not. 
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Individuals stating that the District ancl/or School-Level PACs could 
help to bring about change were asked how the PAC could help. Most fre- 
quently they said the PAC could write letters to decision-makers and/or 
contact their legislators (Table 20). Other suggestions, more vague, were 
stated by five to 10 respondents each—supporting staff wishes, becoming 
more vocal, pressing the administration or School Board for change, gaining 
an understanding of the issues, and becoming more organized. 

s ■ ■ " 

Those saying the District and/or School-Level PAC could not help wfcre 

asked why this was the case. Some gave more than one reason. Most f rey . ' 

qu^ntly (12 responses), the reason specified was that the PAC did Yiot have 

authority, responsibility, and/or power to help effect the change. About half 

as .often (seven responses) the reason specified was that the PAC did not 

have enough knowledge or training to know what to do to bring about the 

change. Four asserted that the P AC was not organized enough. Two gave 

other responses, .e.g., that the PAC members did. not express themselves and 

thus could not help. 

> The relativ iship of assertions about the PACs ability to bring about 
the changes desired by LEA stafi to other factors contained in CPI's theo- 
retical framework (PAC activities, PAC management responsibilities, etc.) 
cannot be assessed in light of the rather large number of H I don't know" 
responses and responses not ascertained. Below there will be some discus- 
sion of the differences between district-level LEA staff (School Board 
Members, Superintendents, Title I Coordinators, and Central Office/Title I 
Staff) and school-level/staf f (Title I Principals), but conclusions drawn 
should be extremely tentative. Ac the nrre general level, it might only 
be concluded that over 70 percent; of those LEA staff desiring changes and 
specifying whether or not the PAC could help to bring them about believed 
that the PAC (at least at the district level) could do so. This would imply 
that, while the ideas of the ways in which the TAC could help were not 
generally crystallized or specific in the minds of the LEA staff, the PAC 
was seen as having some potential influence over Title I, even in areas 
that would perhaps require more assertiveness and action than would be 
required if the PAC wei'e simply serving to help maintain the program in 
its current state. 

Effects of Respondent Level and Position 

Throughout this chapter, following the presentation of general infor- 
mation about a given factor, there^will be a discussion of the effects of 
respondent level (district or school) and position (LEA staff member or 
PAC affiliate). "The reason for this procedure lies in the fact that there 
were often difference^ in response according to these variables. The 
di f f ei'ences (as they related tito answers concerning* PAC impact will bo pre- 
sented below": 

Effects of Respondent Leve l. The respondents 1 associations with the 
district or school level had a demonstrated effect in thp pattern of re- 
sponses to questions asked of individuals from both levels 

(1) The differences between district- and school- level respondents 
in results of interactions between the PAC and its primary LEA 
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contact (the Title I Coordinator for the District PAC and the 
/ Title I Principal for the School-Level PAC) were described above. 

What bears further discussion here are the differences between the 

™ two levels in their interactions with secondary parties (e.g., the 

SEA, State PAC, School Board, et al.). Analyzed on a general level, 
the District PAC was much more likely than the School-Level PAC, 
' ^ according to respondents, to h^ve had concrete results from its 

interactions with secondary entities. Information sharing con- 

^ stituted 46,3 percent of the 160 responses from district-level 

respondents regarding results of interactions. By contrast:, in- 
formation sharing - received 78.4 percent of the 88 responses from 
School-level people. If some form of action on a particular issue 
was perhaps required, 86.0 percent of the time, according' to those 
associated with District PACs, there was some sort of action taken., 

I * ftt the ^chbol-level such action was taken 78.9 percent of the time. 

One might thus conclude that in interactions with secondary parties, 
the District PAC was much more likely to have direct impact than 
the Schobl-Level PAC. Given the number of information-sharing re- 
sponses at the school level, however, there was potential for. impact 
at some other point in the future. 

. 4 

^ (2) Table 21 presents the average rankings by respondent level regarding 

the amount of influence exerted by various individuals and groups 
over different areas of Title I. Patterns did not always exist, 
but a few were extant. First, district-level respondents saw the 
influence of -the School-Level PACs over the areas as being higher 

| than the school-level respondents themselves saw it.^ This result* 

may be owing to different orientations and amount* of knowledge 
at the two levels , about School-Level PAC 'operat ions , Second, 
school-level respondents almost consistently saw the Superintendent 
and School Board as having more influence than did district-level 
j respondents. The greater distance structurally between individuals 

| at the school level and the Superintendent and School Board than 

between the district-level respondents and these LEA administrative 
parties may have had an aggrandizement effect. Assessments of the 
influence of individuals more closely associated with the school- 
level respondents were not as systematized. 

) (3) Forty-four (78.6 percent) of the 56 LEA staff associated with the 

district level wanted change in one or more areas of Title I; 28 
(82.3 percent) of the 34 Title I Principals wanted such changes. 
Substantial portions of both groups of LEA staff cither did not 
have their answers ascertained or said they did not know if the 
PACs could help to bring about the changes they desired. In terras 

I of whether the District PAC could help to bring about the changes, 

if the answers of the remaining respondents are representative of 
the ones not obtained, district-level LEA staff were mor$ likely to 
assert that it could. About 80 perCGnt of th6 44 district-level 
LEA staff providing an answer state I the District PAC could help 
bring about change in at least one area, whereas only about 60 

) percent of the school-lovol LEA staff so asserted. 
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Effects of Respondent Positi on. Like respondent level, respondents 1 
positions either as LEA staff or as affiliates of the District or School- 
Ljevel PAC had an effect on the pattern of responses to questions where 
individuals of bofh kinds of positions were asked questions* Such questions 
included those about the results of meetings between the PACs and other in- 
dividuals and groups anu those about the amounts of influence held by dif- 
ferent individuals and groups: 

• O Rega ding the results of discussions between the Title I Coor7 
dinator and District PAC, there were some differences between 
rne reports of Title I Coordinators and District PAC Chairpersons 
and Members. Responses of District PAC affiliates 15.9 percent 
of the time indicated that the results were of an information- 
sharing nature; the percentage was 9.3 for Title I Coordinators* 
If an issue was raised that required action, 89.5 percent of the 
time Title 1 Coordinators reported that some action was indeed 
implemented; the percentage, for District PAC respondents was 79.3 
percent. The variations in response may have been owing to some 
extent to differences in the issues reported by the two types of 
respondents, but the reporting of greater impact by Title I Coor- 
dinators is interesting. The differences that existed at the 
district level regarding results of meetings between the Title I 
Coordinator and District PAC did not appear in reports 'of results 
of meetings between Title I Principals and School-Level PACs. 
There was relatively little difference in response between the 
Title I Principals and School-Level PAC Chairpersons. Responses 
concerning results of contacts between PACs and secondary parties 
showed some differences. While there were no real differences 
between LEA staff and PAC affiliates in reports of information 
sharing, there was a slight difference on the results of actions 
taken in response to particular issues. LEA staff reported 87.5 
percent of the time that some form of action had been tflken, 
whereas PAC affiliates reported. that action occurred 83.1 percent 
of the time. The differences are not striking enough, however, 
to conclude that position of respondent had significant effects 
on the reporting of PAC impact. 

(2) Table 22 presents the average rankings by respondent position re-* 
garding the amount of influence exerted by various individuals 
and groups over different areas of Title I. Patterns emerged by 
position regarding the influence of three groups: the District 
1 PAC, the School-Level PAC, and the School Board. Almost con- 
tinually, the PAC affiliates ranked the power of these entities 
i higher than did LEA staff. The reasons for the variations are 
not at all clear although there may have been a self-aggrandize- 
ment effect or different basis for comparison in PAC respondents 1 
evaluations of PAC influence. The structural distance between 
the PAC and the School Board may have been greater than between 
that entity and LEA staff, resulting ir> a greater estimation by 
PAC affiliates of the power the School Board ^possessed . 
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PAC Activities 

^ . _ % r 

i 

General Characteristics 

Almost half of the questions respondents were asked pertained tq the" 
various activities in which the PAC engaged. Some of the questions related 
to activities had to do with logistical matters, e.g., the day, time, and 
place of meeting, etc. The other questions referred to the kinds of actions 
taken by the PAC regarding the Title I program. These two areas of questioning 
will be summarized below. 

The Handling of Logistical and Organizat * al Matters . In order to be a 
vital organization or group, there must be periodic meetings "during which ideas 
are exchanged. Ttjius, CPI asked respondents a nu r °r of , questions about PAC 
meeting procedures. For instance, a question put to all respondents except 
District PAC Members and 24 Central Office/Title I Staff had to do with whether 
the PAC had regularly scheduled meetings, met only when there was a specific 
topic to be discussed, or both. Interestingly, four respondents (3.7 percent) 
of the 108 people. who were asked the question said thatx no meetings were held. 
Of the remaining 104 respondents, 62 (59.6 percent) said that meetings were 
held on a regularly scheduled basis, 10 (9.6 percent) said the PAC met only 
when there was a specific topic, and a (30.8 percent) said the PAC met both 
regularly and for the discussion of specific topics. One hundred of the 104 
individuals who said the PAC held meetings were able to specify the frequency 
of those meetings. Almost half of them reported that the PAC met monthly or 
more frequently. Another 40 percent said the PAC met every two months to three 
times a year. Only 13 percent reported the PAC met only once or twice a year. 

♦ 

Asked if there were some times of the year when the School-Level or 
District PAC met more frequently than the average, 58 (56,. 9 percent) of the 
102 individuals who were able to answer/ the question replied irt the affirmative 
Fifty-two people specified the times when it met more often. Twenty-two^ 
(42.3 percent) said the PAC met whenever a matter arose needing immediate 
attention.' Twenty-three (44.2 percent) noted that spring was a t/ime when the 
PAC was likely to meet at other times than its regular meeting, and 
(2J.1 percent) mentionpd fall as a time of special meetings. 

^ r ' 

The kinds of purposes for which the special meetings were held generally 
coincided with Title I and PAC trends. For' instance, the spring meetings were 
usually associated with the preparation of the Title I application (noted by 
28, or 53.8 percent, of the 52 respondents),^ and fall meetings wqre tisually 
associated with orientation of PAC members and parents to the Title I program 
(noted by 12 people, or 23.1 percent). Other purposes were specified for 
holding special Meetings. They included training and technical assistance 
workshops, mentioned by 16 individuals (30.8 percent), and meetings to handle 
special problems, mentioned by seven respondents (13.5 percent). 

The Title I Coordinators, District PAC t Cha irpersons , Title I Principals, 
and School-Level PAC Chairpersons (N =?■ 84) were asked how many people 
attended the average meeting. The respondents said that anywhere from one 
to more than eighty attended , v wi th the average number of people in attendance 
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being 16. 8 . The flame individuals were asked to state how many of those in 
attendance were Title I parents. The percentage that the Title I parents, 
represented ranged from 25.0 percent to 100/0 percent, with the average being * 
92.8 percent. 

In all cases PAC meetings were held on school system property — at schools 
and/or the LEA's central office. The time of day varied almost equally between 
morning, afternoon^ and evening o^e tings . A few respondents stated the time 
of day changed from time to time *o that different kinds of parents could 
attend. For instance, morning meetings would be held sometimes so that people 
not working outside the hotntf yet /having young children could attend, whereas 
sometimes evening meetings were held so that people who worked outside the 
home during tf he day could attend. Respondents almost alttays, said that the' 
meetings were held on a weekday,^ Only eight people (9.5 percent of the 84 
asked the question) believed that there would be another day, time, and/or 
place for meeting that wcfuld increase average 'attendance at PAC meetings. Six 
of these resided in LEAs where meetings were held during the day, and they , 
believed that evening meetings would result in better /turnout because parents 
who worked could more readily attend. One person felt th^c day meetings' would 
bring more women* One person said that meetings should ^e .held outside the, 
schools as parents would feel less intimidated. / \ ' 

Title I Coordinators, District PAC Chairpersons, District PAC Members, 
Title I Principals, and School-Level PAC Chairpersons (N,« 112) were asked / 
whether minutes were kept of each PAC meeting. Ninety (80. k percent) replied 
affirmatively. Of these, 84 w^e able to comment on the accuracy and complete- 
ness of the minutes. Most (8V. Q percent) believed ^the minutes to be very 
accurate; 17.9 percent believed them to be somewhat accurate 7 * Only one 
person (1.2 percent) believed them to be generally inaccurate. In regard to 
completeness all but one .person believed the minutes to be generally complete. 

CP1 attempted to find out something about the dissemination and access- 
ibility of minutes from the Title I Coordinators, District and School-Level 
Chairpersons, and Title 1 Principals who said that minutes of PAC meetings 
were kept (N * 63). Asked whether PAC members received copies, 25 (39.7 
percent) said they did. Seventeen others (27.0 percent) saiu *,u,? minutes 
were read at meetings, and 12 (19.0 percent) said th&t the minutes were 
available at the central office (for the District* PAC) or school^ (for the 
School-Level PAC). Only seven respondents (11. 1 percent) stated that PAC 
members did not receive copies of the minutes either through oral or written 
presentation.^ 

Fiity-three people (84.1 percent) said otheis besides PAC/members re- 
ceived copies. Such persons included various LEA staff (irom .the Superinten- 
dent on uown) and PAC members at a level other than the PAC in question. For 
example. District PAC Chairpersons were sometimes sent copies/df a # School- 
Level PAC meeting, and School-Level PAC Chairpersorts were ; sen|t copies of the 
District PAC's minutes. Most frequently ment ioned. recipients outside the PAC 
were the LEA staff with whom the PAC worked most closely 1 — Title L Coordinators 
for the District PAC and Title 1 Principals {qr the School-Level PAC. 

In nine out of ten cases, respondents said that the general public could 
obtain copies of the minutes. It was, howetfer, rare for anyone to do so. 
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Only 15.5 percept of the individuals wKo**said the general* public could i 
obtain copies reported that anyone had ever done so. If one desired to 
obtain copies, he/she could usually obtain them at the central office or 
< Title I school with which the PAC was affiliated; 

During interviews ^ith PAC Chairpersons, Title, I Principals, and 
Title I Coordinators, CPI requested copied 'of the 1 1977-1978 school year's 
PAC meeting minutes. The minutes were not "always available. Minutes 
were obtained for only a quarter, of the estimated 304 meetings (regular 
and. executive board) occurring prior to CPI 1 s site visit and reportedly 
having minutes kept for th£m. Most of. these derived from the greater sup- 
port LEAs and one average support LEA, introducing potential bias into 
analysis of then*. Further, some contained only Tx general listing of events, 
rather than a detailed chronology of o meeting content.' Hence, any discussion 
of the minutes must be extremely tentative. It might be nofed, however, 
that a qualitative analysis of the minutes obtained by CPI revealed' that 
most meetings (58.0 percent) were comprised solely of presentations by p 
LEA staff ajjout the Title I program <fr of workshops directed toward im- 
proving school/compiunity communications. Some minutes reflected an emphasis 
on helping parents better help their children learn. « In only 42.0 percent 
of the meetings for which minutes were .obtained was there reflection of • 
the PAC's participation in an advisory capacity', and this participation 
usually occurred during a meeting in which a presentatipn was made* 

•to , * ■ 

> « , 

Pt was noted abov$ that in the vast majority of cases, respondents 
reported that minutes were kept of meetings. Nevertheless, there were 
21 respondents (18.8 percent of 112 people who were asked aBout minutes) 
who said that minutes were*not kept, 17 i n four cas&s, there were no 
minutes because there* were no meetings. Th^ remaining 18 people were 
asked to describe the kinds of ' discussions and activities that* had 
been held during PAC meetings. T?ieir responses reflect no emphasis , 
on advisory participation by the PAC. Thirteen .respondents said that 
meetings were directed toward orienting PAC members to the Title I 
" program and/or PAC itself. Seven said speakers made presentations 
on various subjects, e.g., learning disabilities, and seven saicf that 
workshops were held, e.g., workshops* ofc how to* help children, learn at 
home. # j 

PAC Program Activities . Of course, 'holding PAC meetings and carrying 
out tasks necessary to conduct an organized session constitute activities. 
They are, however, somewhat^ removed from the regulatory responsibilities 
assigned to the PAC. Further, PAC activities do not occur simply within 
formal ?AC meetings. To ascertain just what the PAC did in the realm 
of planning, implementation,* and evaluation, CPI asked a number of 
questions. 

V i 

For example, all,x60 respondents were presented with a list of 
activities that PACs have been known to engage in and asked to designate 
* for the PAC with which they were associated those activities which had 
been conducted during the 1977-1978 schopl year* Table 23 contains a ^ 
presentation of the list and the frequency of response to each item within 
it. 18 * * 
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As the table shows, the most frequently mentioned activity was the » 
observation of classroom activities*, noted by-48-.l percent of Jthe respondents. 
Advising the district or principal about children's needs in regard to 
Titl* I was mentioned by 80.9 percent of the respondents. The next* most ' 
frequently mentioned activities were the review of the^district's Title I ^ 
application and review of the Title I program' budget, 'each of* which were 
mentioned by 77.2 percent. From 60 to 70 percent of the respondents stated 
that the PAC had engaged in the following activities: ' (1) review of Title I 
program evaluation results, (2.) examination of the amou.nt of service received 
by the average, child in the program, (3) provision of comments to the Title I 
office about the district's application, (4) review of the district's plan 
for evaluation of the program, (5) participation in the evaluation of the , 
program* (6) advice to the district or principal about -ways 'the Tiple I program 
should be changed", (7) participation in parent/ teacher or parent/ principal 
conferences, (8,) advice to the district/principal about the way the Title I 
program shoud be run, and (9) participation 'in field trips. The least 
frequently mentioned items on the original list presented to respondents were 
the PAC's operation of a volunteer /tutoring program (mentioned by 29.3 
percent), advice 'to the Title I office or Title I principal on who is hired 
for the program (mentioned by 32.9 percent), and investigation^ parents 4 
grievances and presentation of findings and recommendations regarding those 
grievances to district or school personnel (mentioned by 36.3 percent).' 

The number of activities reported by respondents to be engaged in by 
PAC members ranged-from none to 26, with the average being 14.5 activities 
specified by each respondent. This means that a little over half of -the 
activities listed in Table 23 were likely to be noted by any given respondent. 
To the rest of the activities, the respondent was mosJ-Jikely to answer ^ 
that / tb s e PAC was not N involved and> in a few instances to\tate that he/she 
did not know whether the PAC was involved. 19 ( ^ . «• , 

Almost 60 percent were satisfied with the activities in which the PAC 
was involved. FOrty percent, however, of 155 respondents believed that there* • 
were some activities that the PAC was not involved in that it should be 
involved in. Table 24 reveals a listing of the activities and the frequency 
of response.' The operation of a volunteer tutoring* program and the organization 
of training seminafs for parents who were not part of tHe PAC were mentioned 
by 25.4 and 28.6 percent, respectively, of the 63" individuals believing the 
PAC should participate in additional activities. These two activities were 
the most frequently mentioned. The 63 respondents specified an average of 
2.27 activities- that should be added. 

Asked why the PAC had not been involved in the additional' activities, 
about a third of the 51 .individuals who were asked the question and able to - 
answer it said it was hard to activate parents, to get them involved (see 
Table 25). About a fifth said that tVey had never thought about the PAC's , 
performing the action before. A little less than a fifth said that ?AC members 
did not have, enough time or were too busy'* about an eighth said the PAC was 
insufficiently organized to ca«.ry out the activity, and about six percent 
said that PAC members did not have the skills to carry out the activity in 
question. * 

/ . 

/ t 
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The above discussion provides some picture of the range of activities, 
performed by the P£Cs in the eight districts studied by CPI. Nevertheless, 
the discussion does not reflect the depth of involvement. For example, a PAC 
reported tQ review the Title X application might have done so in less than 
an hour, whereas another reported to engage in the same activity might have 
> met several times and spent many hours 'on the review. Further, the list, 
while it implies interaction between th^PAC and LEA staff, does not depict 
in a clear fashion ^the natur.e of the interactions. 

Therefore, CPI developed a number of questions having to do specifically , 
'with the PAC's interactions .with other individuals and group3. Interactions 
between the District PAC and the Title I Coordinator' occurring during regulatf 
PAC meetings and in special sessions were explored with the* Title I Coordi- 
nators and District PAC Chairpersons 1 and Membe*fc. Title I Principals and 
^School-Level PAC Chairpersons were asked flbout their interactions regarding 
Title I matters during meetings and in special sessions. All PAC respondents 
were asked about their interactions with the SEA or State PAC, theNjuperiri- 
tendent, the School Bodrd, the Central "Office and Title I Staff (other, than 
the Title I Coordinator), and PACs at levels other "than the one with which 
th^ PAC respondent was affiliated. Individuals interviewed in. these categories 
were also asked about the ^^interactions . For^ example, all Superintendents 
, were asked whether they had met with the PAC or members of it during the \ 

^preceding year regarding- a Title I matter. ' 

* • * • 

All 44 individuals in the Title I Coordinator, district PAC Chairperson, 
and District PAC Member categories said that 'the .Title I Coordinator had 
attended meetings of the District PAC during the preceding year and had done 
so routinely. The number of meetings attended by ttje Title I Coordinator 
generally corresponded with the frequency with which meetings were held. 

\ The Title I Coprdinators and District^ PAC Chairpersons and Members were 
ask^d whether the Titjle I Coordinator had ever brought a problem or issue 
regarding Title\ to the PACU attentidn during PAC meetings in the 1977-1978 * 
school year. Three-quarters of the 44 respondents said that the Title I 
Coordinator had done *so, whei jas little over a fifth said he/she t^ad not. 0 
Ten people (30.3 percent of the 33 who said* the TitJ.e I Coordinator had ' 
brought a problem for issue to the PAC's attention during PAC' me& tings) said 
that the issue or problem had to do with the Title I instructional program. 
' The budget and staffing for the program were each mentioned by seven respon- 
dents 121.2 percent) and difficulties of enlisting parental involvement were 
mentioned by six (182 percent). Issues surrounding the Title I application 
and evaluation'were each mentioned by three respondents (9*1 percent). A 
few of the matters discilssed- had to .do with planning of activities* that would 
help thesehooT system (mentioned by two individuals) » or planning of activities 
that would be engaged in by the PAC (mentioned by four individuals). Seven 
respondents (21.2 percent) did not describe the prdblem or issue in specific 
terms, but rather indicated that the purpose of the discussion was simply to 
exchange infopnation between the Tj.tle I Coordinator, and the District PAC. H 
Unlike the other^ categories of response, there was no action or decision- 
making required on either the Title I Coordinator's part or the PAC f s. Rather, 
the purpose of the discussion #as simply to build a common informational base. 



The above set of questions was designed to elicit information about 




Lated « .? 

, „ . . « — — 1 were 

initiated ti/the Title I Coordinator; 29 (65.9 percent) said such inter- 
actions had occurred, whereas 31.8- percent sai^ 

The nature of the problems or iosues raised by the PACs .during meetings 
differed from those raised by the Title'l Coordinator. Staffing problem* , 

. e.g., were mentioned by nine respondents (31.0 percent of the 29 individuals 
Saying that a problem or issue had been, raised by- the PAC) . This issue,' 1 
therefore, was more likely tb be raised by the PAC than by the Title I Coor- . 

/Hinator. Although the Title 1 Coordinator had not initiated discussion of 
the application or 'evaluation of the program vety frequently with the PAC, 
the PAC initiated such discussion^ even less frequently. According to the 
respondents, discussion of the application was never initiated by the PAC, 
and PAC-initiated discission of the evaluation was mentioned by only one 
respondent ; PAC-initiated interactions concerning the budget were also less 
frequent (being mentioned -by only two respondents, or 6. 9- percent) . Issues 
or problems pertaining to the program or parental involvement were brought up 
by the PAC in around 'the same amounts as v they'were by the Title I Coordinator 
(24.1 percent). A couple of respondents noted that the PAC had raised issues 

, pertaining to the planning of activities that would either help the school 
system or enhance the performance flf PAC. actions. It is worthy of note that 
while the. Title I Coordinator was never indicated as having sought information 
f/com the PAfc, eight respqndent^ : (27 .6 percent) said that the PAC ha3 initiated 

' discussion designed toward' obtaining information from the Title I Coordinator. 

No instances of PAC- initiated information- sharing activities were mentioned. 

* • ■* 

It was tecognized that interactions between the District PAC and Title I - « 
Coordinator might occur at other times -besides regular PAC meetings. Nineteen 
(A3. 2 percent) of £he Title I Coordinators and District PAC Chairperson^ and 
Members said that such meetings or discussions had occurred, ' Sometimes such 
meetings might ohly have occurred once, but one respondent srid, "There tiave 
been so many meetings that I can't begin to estimate how many times we've 
met." The 14 people i^jho specified a particular number of times the PAC apd 
Title I Coordinator had met at other times besides regular PAC meetings .noted 
an average of 5.9 such meetings had occurred* Seventeen individuals • were V 
able tp estimate how many PAC members attem^pd. Anywhere from one to mine 
were said to have attended, with the average being 4.3 members. The meetings, 
which were most often requested by. the PAC or mutually called ipv by the PAC 
and Title I Coordinator, were held fora variety o£ reasons. MoVfof ten it 
was for planning related to PAC. activities such as worksh6ps^ State PAC 
meetings, etc. (mentioned by six respondents of the 15 who said such special 
rpeetings were helfl and* who knew the reasons for the meetings). Four respon- > 
, dents noted that one P^jjpre meetings had been h$jLd to handle individual * \ 
cases, e.g., dif f icu^N.'SSf between a parent or student and a teacher or principal. ' 
Application, budget, and staffing issues were noted by £wo respondents each. 
Three respondents said the meetings were related to the instructional program. 
On three occasions the meetings were held simply to exchange information 
between the Title I Coordinator and the*Disferict PAC Members. 

% * 

All in "all, discussions between the District PAC and Title I Coordinator 
generally revolved around issues entailing action. Only 4.8 percent of the responses 
concerning discussions iqdicated the purpose was simply information shading. 
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The Title I principals anil School-level PAC Chairpef sons were asked 
• questions that* paralleled those asked of the Title I Coordinators and District 
PAC Chairpersons and Members. The numbed of* such respondents at the school 
) level numbered 68. Given the answers to the parallel questions,* it would 

appear^that the association between Title I Principals and School -Level PACs 
> was not qtjite. as strong as that between the District PACs and Title I Coor- 

dinators. yFor instance, four respondents (6.8 percent of the respondents at 
the school level) said that the Title I Principal .had attended no raaetings ^ 
v of the School-Level PAC during the 1977-1973 school year.^'The Title I 
" Principalis rdutine, attendtince at meetings occurred slightly less frequently 

thajv the Title I Coordinators attendance at District PAC meetings. Fifty- 
9 * eight (90.6 percent) of the 64 respondents who said the principal had attended 

meetings said' that they did so routinely, whereas five said that he/she just 
"po'pis in and out" or "sticks his/her head in ttfe'door and says hello. 11 : The 
I number of meetings, attended* by the Title I Principal was slightly less than 

' * - - the number actually held. 

/. # A The Title I Principals and »Scl\oolHLevel PACs initiated discussions with 

one another about Title X matters less frequently than did the Title I 
Coordinators and District PACs. Thirty-one respondents at the' school level 
I (48.4 percent of the 64 respondents stajting that the Principal hgd attended t 

meetings) said that the Principal had brought a problem, or ,issu§ regarding 
Title I to the PAC 1 a a tteot ion during PAC meetings in the 1977-1978 school 
year. Most often, as. noted by nine respondents (14*1 percent), the Title I 
' ' Principal simply wanted to present information to the School-Level PAC and 

i • * did not require any. action on the part of PAC members. If a matter required 

* ' decision-making or' action, the issue or problem was most ^likely to be parental 

involvement k or instructional aspects of the program (mentioned by eight 

>ondents, or 12.5 percent, and .six respondents, or 9.4 percent, respectively^ 
three respondents reported the problem or issue to revolve around ,the 
application, evaluation, budggt/ staffing, planning activities pertaining to 
the school pr school system, or planning activities pertaining to PAC 
operations. # ' . ' * - 

As was the ca^e at the, District Lever, the School-Level PAC brought a 
problem or issue to. the Titie I Principalis attention during PAC meetings 
less frequently than the Principal raised problems or issues. Twenty-three 
respondertts at the .school level (35.9. percent) said that there had been PACr 
initiated discussions with the Principal at meetings. Of course, the percent- 
age of individuals designating, that there had been PAC-initiated discussions 
was considerably lower than that for the district level. The kinds of issues 
or problems "raised generally paralleled those raised by the District PAC 
with the/Fitle I Coordinator (faring PAC meetings. For instance, eight of 
the school-level respondents (12.5 percent) said the PAC was seeking informa- 
tion. Four (6.3 percent) said that staffing was raised, and six (9.4 percent) 
^jsaid that the instructional program was brought to the "Title I Principal 1 $ , 
attention. Vrom one # to two individuals said that the Title I applicatior, 
parent involvement, and the planning of activities that would help the school h 
or school system were the subject of discussion. Two .respondents said the 
PAC was sharing information with the Title r*Principal. 

/n Special meetings between the -School-Level F AC and the Title I* Principal 
occurred much less frequently than did meetings between the District PAC and 
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Title I Coordinator.. Only ten respdndents (14.7* percent of the 68 school- 
level respondents) said the PAC and Title I Principal had ohad <euch special 
meetings. Estimates of the number of times there had' been special meetings 
ranged from one to "so many times I can't estimate." For those designating 
a specific number of times, the average was 3.6, an average lower than that 

• for special meetings between the District PAC'and the Title I Coordinator. 
\Sfie meetings, which were most 0 frequently requested by the PAG, dealt with 
miscellaneous items. From one to three respondents mentioned the evaluation 
of the Title I .program, the budget, parental involvement, staffing, individual 

. cases, planning pertaining to PAC activities, or information sharing as .the 
topic of discussion. . • ' 

In summary, 28.8 percent of all responses concerning Title I Principal/ 
School-Level PAC discussion content ,indj^:ated information sharing as the pur- 
pose, a much higher percentage than for the District' PAC. Specific issues 
pertaining to Title I were, indicated in 1l.2 percent of the responses. 

9 

CPI explored the various ittuations under which the District and School-, 
Lev*! PACs might interact with ctje Title ! Coordinator' and -Tit le I Principal, 
respectively, because these were individuals with-whiih^ the PAG Wjas expeoted 
to come into contact most frequently* It was aisp expected, however, 
that the PAC migjit interact with various other individuals* and groups / so 

: PAC members and their "closest 11 corresponding Title I staff member (the 
Title I Coordinator or, Title -I Principal) were asked whether meetings were' 
hfcld with these other groups and individuals. Where the individual was i 
interviewed, he/she was also asked about such meetings. For example, Disarifct 
PA(i Chairpersons and Members, School-Level. PAC Chairpersons, Title I Priyipal 
and .Title T Coordinators w^re asked whether the PAC at the district or school 
level had met with the Superintendent . Superintendents were* also askqd if 

> they had met with the PACs/ ; , 

fable 26 presents a summary of * the* affirmative and negative responses 
to^such questions as weli as the jkinds of respondents asked 'such questions. 
The total line in the-table" gives the humb^r and percentage of m times, affirma- 
tive and negative responses were given out of the total number of times 
respondents provided answers. As the table shows, of the '826 times that a 
question was put to a respondent regarding PAC "interactions with other 
individuals or groups, 262 (31.7 percent) times the answers were affirmative. 
In 564 instances (68.3 percent), the atlpwers^werg^Tn^e negative. The 
table shojfs that the PACs were most likely to be reported as interacting , 
with Central office or Title I staff if they were to interact .with .other than 
the Title t Coordinator (for the District PAC) or the Title I Principal; (for 

* the School-Level PAC). They were least likely to be reported as meeting yith 
thfe School Board or Superintendent. Individuals at the school level reported 
few interactions between the School-Level FAC and District PAC regarding^ 
specific Title I matters. 23 Respondents at the district level reported few 
interactions with School-Level PACs, and respondents at the schdol %VJpl 
reported few interactions between their School-Level PACs arid other Udhool- 

' Level PACs. 24 ■ - • 

t \ 

m ' The contents of th^ meeting^ between the PACs and the various 
individuals and groups will be described in greater detail below^ but it 
might Ve rioted in summary that of the total of '261 responsea received" \ 
regarding the contents of meetings, 126 (or 48.3 percent of the responses) 
were indicative of n information charing, M interactions where the PAC^and/or 
the individual or group simply told the other what* was occurring (e.g., 
H ft>e Central Office person called us together to tell us that the district 
s receivad some supplemental fund?, which were goinfe to be used to .expand the 
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reading program to cover more grades. M ). 25 No action was reqyired at .that " 
time eta the parties involved, ' There might have been tpore interactions noted 
in Tab'te 26 if all respondents had mentioned "information-sharing", activities 
Virtually all of CPI's questions were phrased as follows, "Has the PAC met 
^jjith X pbout a Title 'I-relatci matter ? 1 ' Even though some people might have 
known of inforjpat ion-sharing meetings, they might not have mentioned them be- 
cause .they interpreted the. questipn fee be asking about decision-making or 
problem-solving regarding a particular issue. 

Another 19 (7.3 percent) of the responses, referred to workshops , sponsored* 
. either by the LEA" or the PAC, and fi^ld trips, where pAcs went to visit PAGs 
at other schools. Thus, only 116 respohses percent) regarding the con^ 

tents of meetings would refer v to interactions whereat 3omeone, either the PAC 
. or some LEA- or SEA-af filiated individual or group, raifcht have been called on 
to act or make a decision as ,to whether the program would be ' changed or main- 
tained. Discussions of impact must be interpreted in this lig,ht. 

It might also be noted that the figures do not mean that across the 
42 PACs, there were only 116 becasions when the PAC or LEA was called on to 
make a decision or take action regarding some aspect of Title I. As. the 
reader wilt note below, respondents asserting that therje had beeh meetings 
between 'the PAC and the party in question specified an average number of 
meetings ranging from 2.1 (for meetings between School-Level PACs and 
Title I Coordinators) to 4.5 (for meetings between f the District PAC and / 
Title I Principals). B The topic of discussion might hatfe changed from meeting 
to meeting or may haver remained the saute. Multiple classifications of answers 
were used. The reason for the similarity between the number of affirmative 
answers having to .do with whether such interactions had occurred and the 
number of reaponses having to do with meeting contents stems from three 
conditions: (1) the meetings having dealt w£th the same subjects, (2) the 
omission of M I don* t know" responses <rom the analysis of -questions having 
,to do with meeting contents, and (3) the inclusion of multiple responses, 
if such occiyrred.26 

l,ne 37 respondents (33.6 percent) of the 110 individuals who said that 
u the PAC had met with the SEA or State PAC were frequently unable to provide 
details about those interactions. Five of th^m^for instance did not knoy who 
initiated the meeting. The remainder, however, showed that PAC/SEA or State 
PAC meetings were spurred from various sources. Eight said the SEA or State 

i PAC had requested the meeting, 12 said the District or School-Level PAC had 
requested th6 meeting*, arid 12 noted that there really was no request as suah, 
but rather that the meeting took place during the regular schedule of State 
PAC meetings. The 27 people who knew the content oi the discussions noted 
five basic areas. 1 Thirteen, said the meetings were primarily for information 
sharing, as in the case of State PAC meetings. Five §aid the* discussions 
centered around issues raised^while the SEA was observing the LEA's Title I 
program. These are fairly general categories of content, Jbut there were 
three thfet were more specific. Seven respondents said that the discussions 
concerned legislation regarding Title 1, five said that discussions centered 

' around whether or not the PAC members would be able to travel put of state 
u for Title I~related conferences, and three 'said that the discussions 
revolved around obtaining more funds for the LEA's Title I program. 2 ^ The 
number of times the ' LEA PAC met with the SEA or State PAC was said to range 
froth one to 15 meetings, with the average being 2.6 times. 
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Respondents saying the PAC had met with the School Board (27 respondents, 
or 22^ percent .of "118 respondents who said* there had been such meetings) re- 1 
ported the number of meetings to , be anywhere from one to 12, With the average- 
being 3.1. .Never was the School Board reported to be the sole initiator of 
the meeting. Twenty-two of the 26 respondents who knew the s^rce of the « 
meeting said that* 4 the PAC had requested the meeting. Three said that the 
discussion's emerged during PAC Members' routine attendance at Scnool Board 
meetings, and one person said that the meeting took place through mutual 
initiation. Eight of the 25 respondents reporting oh the content stated that 
there was no real problem or issue pertaining to Title I, but rather that the 
discussions .were primarily for the purposes of information sharing and did 
not require any action oh th* part of the School Board or PAC. Six of— the 
respondents reported the.jneetings revolved around the Title I budget; three, 
program; three, itaffirig; and, two, evaluation. Sevep individuals reported 
miscellaneous other reasons for the meetings, e.g., the closing of Title I 
schools, out-of-state travel for PAC members, difficulties' of enlisting • 
parent involvement in Title I, etc. 

The 27 respondents ( 22. 7 percent of the 119 asked thexqueition) r?ho 
said that the PAC had met or. talked with the Superintendent about a Title I- 
related matter reported that between one and nine meetings had occurred. 
Their estimates averaged .2. 7 meetings. As was the case for the School Board, 
most of the meetings were initiated by the PAC. Such was reported b>; 18 re- 
spondents. Two respondents said that the Superintendent, had requested the 
meeting, five said that both the Superintendent and PAC had wanted "the meeting, 
and 'two -said that the mee.tings came about on a routine basis. Most often, 
as noted by ten respondents, the discussions were not related to a particular 
problem or issue, , but were merely for. the purposes of sharing information* and 
required; no action. Six respondents reported, however, that the discussions 
centered^around aspects of the T^frlg/I program, and fchree reported that the 
meetings had to do with .out-of-state travel- for PAC members or some similar 
•issue. Seven others provided individual responses; e.g., one said that a 
meeting was held about the staffing and budget for the 4 program-. 

As noted above, 69 persons (48.3 percent^ of the 143 individuals dis- 
cussing PAC interactions with the Central office or Title I staff said that ' 
one or more discussions had^been held between *the two kinds of entities re- 
garding a Title A-rela»ted matter. Estimates of 3 the number of times ^that 
the PAC met with the Central Office/Title I Staff varied from one to 12 with 
the mean number being 3.9. Of the 65 individuals 'who were able to state who 
requested the meeting, 16 (24.6 percent) said the Central Office or Title I % 
Staff had requested it ,' whereas .28 (43.1 percent) said the PAC had requested 
it." The initiation of discussion was a joint effort according to ten re- 
spondents 05.4 percent). Eight (12.3 percent) said they Were routine 1 meetings 
whereas three (4.6 percent) said they were informal ones, deriving from no 
real "request" on anyone's part. Three of the respondents did not know the 
content of the communications between the PAC and Central Office/Title I 
Staff. Of the remaining 66, 30 (45.5 percent) mentioned instances where the 
focus was simply on information sharing, rather than a problem or isstie per- 
taining to Title I. Thirteen (19.7 percent) said that the meeting between) 
the two kinds of entities .took place so that the Title I Staff coulo present 
a workshop to the PAC members, and four- respondents saic) the meeting took 
place as a result of a PAC-sponsored workshop. The rest of the responses 
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re more indicative of actual problem or issue resolution. Fourteen (21.2 
percent) mentioned* issues pertaining to the instructional program. Other 
areas included staffing (six respondents, 9.1 percent), problems in PAC , s 
operations (five respondents, 7*6* percent) , the Titlp I budget (four re-' # 
sppndents, 6.1 percent), the Title I 'application (two responses, 3.0 per- 
cent) , and^tKe Title I evaluation (one respondent, 1 .5 percent). 

♦ Fifteen ,(34.1 percent) of the Title I Coordinators , District PAC Chair- 
persons and District PAC Members said that the District PAC had - met with 
Title 1 Principals regarding a T^tle I-related*raatter . The number of times 
sucjtv meetings had been held ranged from one to ten, with the average number 
.keing 4.5. Approximately half of t}ie discussions had taken place during 
roikine District PAC listings. If this was not the case, the PAC was most 
likfely to request the discussion, with the Title I Principals initiating 
only a few. Of the 13 individuals who yere able to designate th# content 
of the discussion, nine said it was for' the purposes of information sharing, 
rather than the resolution of some problem or issue. In one* instance , n the 4 
District PAC Members simply accompanied the Title J Principal on a visit to 
Title I classrooms. In the four instances where issue or ^problem had 
arisen, three had to do with the planning of the program, and one had to do 
with increasing parent involvement, in the program. * 

The 29 individuals who said that the School-Level PACs had met with 
the Title I Coordinator regarding 9 Title ^.related matter (42.6 percent of 
the 68 individuals answering the question) * said that 'such meetings for their 
School-Level PACs had 4 occurred an average of 2.1 times. About a third of 
the responderfts said that the Title I Coordinator had requested the meet- 
ing (s), and another third said fhat thte JAchocl-Level PAC had done so. About 
a fifth of the respondents said^that the disc unions took place at routine 
District PAC or School-Level PAC meetings, and a little, less than ten per- 
cent said that the meeting took place through the mutual efforts of the 
Title I Coordinator and School-Level PAC. Almost 0 all of the discussions 
"were "for the purposes of information 'sharing, tather than the resolution 
of aome problem or dssue. Only two respondents mentioned any other purpose, 
e.g., enlisting greafer dommunication between the Title i Coordinator and 
the School-Level PAC. 

Only a quarter of'the respondents asked about District PAC and School- 
Level PAC communications regarding Title I-related matters said that such* 
communications had occurred. The number of communications reported to have 
occurred between a School-Level PAC and a District PAC ranged-from one to 
ten, the average being 4.0. Of the 26 individuals who commented on the 
origins 'of the^discussion, 11 (42.3 percent) said they were simply informal 
meetings, which were initiated through no one's particular effort. Five 
(19/2 percent) said that the District PAC had initiated the discussion, and 
six (23.1 percent) said that the School-Level PAC had done* so. Four re-* 
spo'ndents (15.^. percent) reported that the discussions took place with thl 
mutual effort of the District and School-Level PACs. Again, the greatest 
percentage of discussions were s ? mply for the purposes of information sharing 
(so reported by 13 respondents, or 54.2 percent of those who knew th% content 
of the discussion). Title I piz%r?m planning, parent involvement, and aspect! 
p£ the implementation of the Title I program were mentioned by three to fouif 
respondents each (12.5 to 16.7 percent). 
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The last set of interactions explored was that between the School- 
Level PACs and either the District PAC or other School-Level PACs. As; 
Table 26 shows, approximately a quarter of the respondents asked about such 
interactions said that such interactions had occurred an average of 4.0 
times. Of the 26 who knew who requested the meeting, ten said that the 
PAC with which the respondent was most closely affiliated had requested 
the meeting, eight said that the school (or other school) PAC had requested 
the meeting, two said that thev were mutually initiated, and six said that 
they occurred during routine PAC meetings. Seventeen respondents said' that 
the meetings occurred for the purposes of information sharing; these in- 
formation-sharing responses constituted the bulk of responses as to the 
content of the meetings. From one to three respondents said that the 
meetings occurred' for the purposes of planning the. Title I program, a problem 
with d private school's program, a problem with the' community in which a 
Title I school was located, or observation or visitation between PACs. 

The above sets of interactibns were non-specific as to, the orientation 
and input of the PAC. Th$ interactions might have called for change or 
maintenance or the Title I program. But 'there were several questions per- 
taining to more. extreme orientations, e.g., where the PAC was desirous of 
'change. and could have sought to. hiring the "change about. 

' In the section on membership characteristics, the^predispositions of 
PAC members toward cfiange xft the Title' I program will be explored*. H* 
might be said here, however, that 50' (71.4 percent) of che District PAC 
Jphairpei^ons and Members and' School~Level PAC Chairpersons saidj they desired 
changes \n one or more of the following areas: (1) the Title X application 
submitted to«the SEA (noted by six^PAO. respondents) , (2) .the Title I eval- 
uation plan (noted by 15), (3) the Titled program (noted by 32), (4) t£e j 
budget and^ the way Title I funds are spent '(noted by 27), (5) the PAC's 
by-laws and procedures (notid by 15), and (6) staffing (noted by ill PAC 
respondents). The average number of areas of change desired across these 
50 individuals was,. thus, 2.12. p 

v * * 

The PAC respondents were asked whac the VAC had done to brirtg about the 
changes they desired. Table 27 implies that tKere was relatively little 
activity. While any conclusions must be extremely tentative given the 
number of non-responses, the table shows that in 29.3 percent of the re- 
sponses, the answer was that nothing had been done. In 26.8 percent of the 
responses, the respondent said that the PAC had simply talked about the 
issue for change at meetings. In 14.6 percent of the cases, the PAC had 
contacted the administration (usually the Title I Coordinator) and asked 
for a change., In only 7.3 percent of the cases had the PAj? undertaken a 
more active effort at the local level and met with the administration^ school 
board, or others about the issues for change. It was more likely (as noted • 
in 14.6 percent of the cases) that the PAC would write letters to the SEA, 
Congress, or similar entity advocating more funds for che Title I program 
and similar changes. 1 

. 

The activities undertaken that would ae ve to maintain or change the 
Title I program should be understood in light or the amount of time devcted 
by individuals to the, program. All respondents except the School Board Mem- 1 - 
bers were asked how many hours a month they spent working on PAC activities. 

The estimate/ varied from none to 180, with the average being 12.5.^8 

f f 
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Incited in the? number of hours estimated by PAC respondents might be 1 
the times they talked with other PAC members outside of PAC meetings about 
Title I matters. The PAC respondents were asked to estitnate how many times 
a month they did so. The estimates ranged from none to "so many I can't 
tell you," noted by seven PAC respondents, respectively. Those specifying 
an actual number (including none) noted ah average of 7.9 discussions per 
month with other PAC members outside of PAC meetings. Of the 58 who could* 
describe the content of those discussions, 27 (46. 6 percent) sdid it was 
just information sharing about; events that were occurring in the program. 
Fourteen (24.1 percent) said the talks centered around their children's ' 
progress in the program. For nine respondents (15.5 percent), the talks 
were directed toward planning; future PAC activities* And in eight cases 
(13.8 percent), the discussions were directed toward encouraging parent 
involvement in the program. ,' 

District and SchooJ-Level PAC Chairpersons were asked to estimate- the 
number of hours otter PAC participants spejjt on the PAC. Th§i> answers \ 
ranged from none to "so many I can't estimate. 1 ' For^those who specified 
a particular number of hours, the average was 7.0, bouts. # ^. 

All respondents were asked how many PAC meetings/ they had atteiided 
during the 1977-197.8 school year. The number specified by the 155 individ- 
uals who were able to answer the question ranged from none to 60;* th^ average 
was 5.. 9 meetings. ^Depending on one's, perspective, the average is either 
inflated or conservative. It is inflated if one does not wish to count the 
executive board and committee meetings, that some individuals included in 
their counts. It is conservative if one wishes to include all such meetings; 
a number of respondents 1 omitted such meetings from their counts because 
the whole PAC vas not present and, from their* perspective, the meeting would^ 
not' therefore qualify>as a M PAC meeting; 1 ' From CPI'i calculation the 42 
PACs studied had held^at least 259 meetings prior to CPl's site visits tb 
the LEAs. This estimate includes regularly scheduled meetings* and "specially 
called 1 ' meetings (though it does not include executive board meetings), the 
average number of meetings that would have been held by any one PAC would, 
have been 6.17. The number of meetings reportedly attended by respondents 

wouiu indicate fairly high attendance at meetings of the PACs. . 

t 

The above paragraph^ have dealt with the investment of time made by 
those still involved with the PAC and in positions that might be considered 
leadership positions. There were, however, some questions in the interview 
schedules having to do with turnover on the PAC. For instance, District and 
School-Level PAC Chairpersons, TiLle I Principals, and Title I Coordinators 
were asked how many people who were on the PAC at the beginning of the,»year 
had stopped serving on it. Fifty-two (62.7 percent) of the 83 individuals 
who were asked the question 2 ^ said none of the PAC members had stopped 
serving. The Remaining 31 (37.3 percent) said anywhere from one to eight or * 
more had quit. The average number of people who quit was 1.7. The percentage 
that the dropouts represented of the total membership averaged 10.3. The 
31 respondents) who said PAC members had quit said they stopped for one or 
more of six reasons. Most often the reason was a lack of interest in the 
PAC (noted byvl2 respondents). The next most frequent reason was family 
concerns that took precedence over the PAC (noted by nine respondents). 
Employment concerns reportedly took precedence according to some (seven 
respondents),; • PAC members moved to another area resulting in cessation of 
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membership Cnoted by six respondents). And fear of the school or dislike 
for what the fcAC was doi^g were cited by^ three respondents each. 

Effects of Level and Position of Respondent 

For many af the variables reflecting PAC activities, there was an 
insufficient amount of response or variation v o jtist if y exploring the effects, 
of respondent position (as an VZA staff member or PAC participant) Shk^ 
respondent level (affiliation with the district or schod 1 . level)/ Those ♦ 
variables where there' werte a sufficient number of answers and variations were , 
cross-tabulated with respondent position and level. The results are presented 
below. \ 

Effects of Respondent Level . % There Were numerous variables measurihg' 
PAC activity where the answer differed according to the level of tfye school 
system with which the respondent was affiliated.^ The variation, as well as 
lack of it, will be described below. ^ 

(1) At the district level, respondents said there were either regular 
meetings or "both regular meetings and meetings on specific topics 
(each specified by 50.0 percent of the district-level respondents)* 
At the school level, by contrast, 5.9 percent staid there were no 
meetings at all , _ and— 44 . 7 percent. said there were just meetings 
for specific topics. A little over 60 percent said there were Just 
regular meetings. Only 17*6 percent said there were both. regular 
meetings and meetings on specific topics. School-level respondents 
reported less frequent meetings on the average than district-level 
ones (Table 28). District-level respondents, who were answering 
for the District PAC, were much more likely to say that meetings 
were held monthly -or more frequently. Only school-*level respondents 

, who were answering for the School-Level PACs, reported that meetings 
were never^held or "held only semi-annually *or yearly^ 

* * * * 

(2) District-level respondents were puch-more likely to say that mor^ 
frequent meetings were held at "some time of the year. Thirty 
(85,7 percent) of the 33-tflstr ict-level individuals who were able 
to answer the question said such meetings were held, whereas only 

" 28 (£1.8 per^etft) of the 67 school-level respondents who could 
answef jfib^Tquestion provided such a response. The times for 'the** 
• special meetings did not differ between the two levels, but the 
^ "nature of the meetings did (Table 29). Sihool-level respondents 
were more. likely to cite special meetings for workshops and 
orientation, while district-level individuals were more likely to 
cit'e planning (as preparation for the Title I application) and 
committee or executive board meetings. . 

'* " ■ » » 

(3) The number of people attending regular meetings of the PAC was 
likely to be'greater for the' district level than for the school; 
the average' number Was 39.2 for the District^ PAC and 11^8. -for" the 
School-Level PAC. The average percentage of those attending who 
were Title I parents was 76.2 percent for the District PAC and 
84.8 percent for the School-Level PAC. 
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'(4) School-Level PACs, according to school-level respondents, were 

likely to hold their meetings in their respective Title X schools . 
According to district-level respondents, the District PAC wps most 
likely to meet at the Central Office, but also could meet 'at one 
particular school or rotate among schools. School-Level PACs dire 
mor^ likely to hold their meetings in the mornings than District 
PACfc. They were also less likely to ehold them in t;he evenings and 
more likely to alternate meeting times. * " , 

(5) All 'district-level respondents who were able to answer the question 
regarding whether or not minuses of meetings were kept responded 
affirmatively. J0 Only 69,1 percent of the 47 school-level respondents 
did io. Twenty-one school-level respondents (30.9 percent) said 
minutes^ere^ BQt kept of School-Level PAC meetings. Members «pf 
District PACs were said to receive minutes iri written form much more 
frequently than members of School-Level PACs, which were much more 
prone to depend on cJral presentation of the minutes, simply have 

them available for perusal , or not have them available at all 
(Table 30). 

(6) District-level respondents were far more likely to state that the 
District PAC had performed activities contained on a list of 
activities performed by PACs in various parts of the nation than 
respondents associated with School-Level PACs (Table 31). The average 
numbetuo^ activities specified by district-level respondents was 
17.6, whereas the average for school-level respondents was 10.4. 

(7) School-level respondents were more likely to say that there were • 
activities in which^ the PAC was not involved that it shpu'ld be 
involved in. Approximately half of the school-level respondents 
made this assertion, whereas only a third of the district-level 
respondents felt the District PAC wa^tK?t performing some activities 
that it should be. There was no associatTiotvJ)etween level of 
respondent and the type of additionaTlictivities^d^sired, partly 
because respondents did not n6te enough activities to create "loadings" 
on particular activities. The average number of additional activities 
listed was 2.2 for district-level respondents and 2.8 for school;-* _ 
level respondents. The reason? given for non-involvement Idiffered 
slightly. District-Level respondents were more likely tfhan school- 
level affiliates to say that the LEA staff or PAC members had simply 
never thought about performing the activity before. School-level 
respondents were more likely than those at the district level to say 
that non-involvement was owing to difficulties in activating parents. 

(8) Without exception, where both school-level and district-level 
respondents were asked to state whether or not the PAC had met with 
individuals or groups other than the LEA staff member "closest" to 
it (the Title I Coordinator for the District PAC and the Title t 
Principal for the School-Level PAC), the district-level respondents 
reported more interactions. Totaling the number of affirmative and 
negative responses to the questions, "Has the PAC met with (the SEA 
or State PAC, School Board, Superintendent, Central Office/Title I 
Staff, Title I Principals, Title 1 Coordinator, District PAC, or 
School-Level PACs) about a Title I related matter?", one finds that 
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district-level respondents answered affirmatively 47.2 percent of 
the time and negatively 52.8 percent of the time. By contrast, the 
percentage of affirmative answers made by school-level respondents 
was only 21.1 percent, and the percentage of negative answers was 
79.9 percent. * * _ 

(9) Not only were the interactions between the School-Level PACs and , 
other non-primary parties reported to be fewer than those between 
District PACs and other parties, but also there were fewer responses 
at the school-level indicating that the contacts might have called - 
for decisionmaking or action. At l^he school ^evel, 61.1 percent 
of the responses concerning the contents of meetings referred to 
"information sharing," while the percentage of such response^ from 
district-level respondents was 41.0. As well,. 12.6 percent of the 
responses at the school level referred to workshops, either PAC or 
LEA-sponsored , and visits with PACs at other 'schools, whereas only 
4.2 percent of the responses , at the~district level were so classified. 
This means that the responses concerning topics that mignt have 
required decision-making or action at the district^level constituted 
54.8 percent and at the school level, 26.3 percent^ One might infer 
from these findings that the opportunities for impact by School- 
Level -PACs during sucfi interactions were less that} those for the 
District PACs. Together with the findings about interactions between 
the District PAC and Title I Coordinator and interactions between 
the School-Level PAC and Title I Principals, 31 these figures would 
imply that in general the input from School-Level PACs was much 
less than that of the District PAC. 



(10) It will be recalled that 50 of the PAC respondents said they wanted 
changes in one or more areas of Title I. Of the 50, 27 were Chair- 
persons °t Members of the District PAC; thus, 75.0 percent of the 
di'strict-ievel PAC respondents wanted changes. The other 23 PAC 
respondents wantyft&^changes were affiliated with School-Level PACs; *' 
They comprised 67.6 percent of all School-Level PAC respondents. 
Hetice, PAC participants at the school level desired changes in the 
Title I program to a slightly lesser extent than those at the district 
level. 4 Asked whatr^they had done to bring about changes, School-Level 
q /PAC Chairpersons were more likely than individuals associated with 

/ the District PAC to say that they had done nothing or simply discussed 
the matter at meetings. Only 14.3 percent of the responses from 
* schodlrlevel resp&Qents indicted that PAC members had asked- the 
/ administration- forSchange; met with the administration, school board, 
et al. about the iss^e; or written letters t?b Congressmen, the SEA, 
et al. advocating change. By contrast, in 51.1 percent of -the answers 
from district-level PAC respondents, such actions were indicated as 
being taken. 
\ ' • 

»(41) perhaps the greater number of activities at the district level was 

related to the number of hours spent on PAC activities by individuals 
at the two levels. District-level respondents reported spending an 
average of 18.0 hours pet month on PAC activities, whereas school- 
.evel respondents reported spending only an average of 5.7 hours. 
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(12) District PAC Chairpersons and Member^ reported talking an average 
of 11.0 times per, month with other PAC/members outside of PAC 
meetings about Title I-r elated* matters^ School-Level PAC Chair- 
persons reported talking an average eft only" 5.4 times* The topics 
of conversation did not differ greatly, between the two Levels of 
PAC respondents. School-Level PACT Chairpersons were perhaps a 
little more likely to say that tiey talked about t,heir children's 
progress or simply shared information, whereas District PAC **' 
affiliates were more likely^to say that they planned future PAC* 
activities, or discussed ways of increasing parental* involvement * 
in Title I. \/ . 

v (13) District PAC Chairpersons said other PAC members at" the district 
level spent an average of 9.5 hours per month on PAC activities. 
School-Level PAC Chairpersons said the other members of their 
PACs°spent an average of 8\^8 hours per month. 

(14)^ District-level respondents were more likely than ones at the school 
level to say that there were PAC members who had quit participating 
The percentage of district-level respondents so answering was 
62.5 percent', while for school-level respondents the percentage 
was 32.8 percent. The average percentage- of membership lost from 
District PACs,' however, was 8.2 percent, as opposed to 10.8 percent 
* for School-Love VjjACs. Looking only at those PACs where Coord in- 
ators/Principalsv IfcuPAC Chairpersons reported turnover, the 
percentage of membe^Hgfb dropping out was only 13.7 percent for 
District PACs and 40^Tpercent for School-Level PACs. District- 
level respondents wer°e most likely to say that the individuals v • 
had stopped coming because they had family concerns that took 
precedence. . School-level respondents were most likely to say that 
the individuals stopped through lack of interest. 

* . 
Effects of Respondent Position . Just as answers on activities questions 
varied by respondent level, so, too, they varied by respondent position as 
LEA staff member or as PAC participapt. The variation and lack of it are 
described below: 



(1) There were no'real differences' between LEA staff/and PAC parti- 
cipants as to whether there were regularly scheduled meetings, 
meetings on specific topics, or both. PAC members noted a little 
higher frequency of meetings than LEA staff, but not significantly 
so. 

(2) LEA staff were more likely tb say the PAC had special meetings 
besides its regular ones. Thirty-seven LEA staff (60.7 percen^ 
of the 61 able to answer the question) said there were tiles of 
the year wh$n the PAC met more often than average, whereas 21 PAC 
respondents (51.2 percent of the 4*2 answering the question) 
said such meetings were held. LEA staff were more likely than 
PAC members to cite particular titties of the year when the special 
meetings were held (e.g., fall or spring), whereas. PAC members 
were more likely to say that the meetings were held on an !'as ■ 
needed" basis-. There were no real differences between the -PAC 
affiliates and LEA staff in the reasons given for more frequent 

'1 meetings. 
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(3) The average pumber of people said to attend PACuoeetings did not_ 
differ greatly between PAC members and LEA etafr* answering the 
question. Neither did the average percentage of those attending 
said to be comprised of Titles I parents. 

4) There were no differences between LEA staff and PAC affiliates 
in their designation of the day, place, and time of meetings. 

(5) Staff were slightly less likely to report that minutes were kept 
of meetings y:han PAC affiliates* Thirty-two (76.2 percent) of 
the 42 hEA. staff answering the question reported that minutes were " 
kept, whereas 58 (84.1 percent) of the 69 PAC affiliates' who were 
asked the question reported that minutes were kept. District- ,* 

1 level LEA staff who said there were minutes Were a littte^t^i^ jf* ' 
likely than District PAC respondents to day that they themselves 

^received minutes* ^2 staff were, however, more Tikely than PAC 
affiliates to report that PAC members receive^ tKe minutes either 
* v ixi written form or through oral presentation at meetings. PAC' < , 
members were more likely to say that PAC members either did not 
receive\minutes or could simply get hold of then^if they wanted to. 

(<?) According to Table 32, LEA s^aff were rather consistently more 
likely to say that activities presented to them on a li$t of 
activities said to be performed fby PACs in other part's of the 
natitn had been performed by this PACs w^th which they were asso- 
ciated. The average nymB^c^jif^activities listed by LEA staff uas 
15.4, whereas the average number lTstetf by PAC respondents was 13.4. 

(7) PAC respondents were slightly more likely than LEA staff to assert 
that there were activities in which the PAC had not engaged that 

it should be engagScTin. Forty^Toar~percent of the PAC respondents 
so stated, while 37.9 percent of the LEA staff so stated^ As was 
the case for district/school-level comparisons, there was no 
association between the position of respondent and the kinds of 
additional activities desirted because of the small number* of such 
activities noted* The staff, however, noted a greater number of 
additional activities on the average than PAC affiliates. LEA 
staff who believed there should be -additional activities noted an 
' average of 2.6, whereas PAC affiliates with such pMdispositions 
\ noted an average of 2.2. PAC respondents were a little more likely 
than staff to cite difficulties in activating parents ok not having 
thought of doing the activity before as reasons for non-involve- 
ment. Staff were a little more likely to say that non~involvement 
was owing to lack of time or organization on the part of the PAC 
or its members* v 

(8) Inasmuch as all* Title I Coordinators and District PAC Chairpersons 
and Members reported that the Title I Coordinator attended meetings 
and ^id so routinely there were no differences between *the 

Titl4 I Coordinators and District PAC participants on these 
variables* As to whether the Title I Coordinator had brought a 
problem or issue to the PAC's attention during PAC meetings, there 
were no differences in the percentage of affirmative and negative 
responses* Both Title I Coordinators and District PAC participants 
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reported approximately 75 percent of the time that the,Title I 
Coordinator had initiated discussions of Title I related matters. 
In discussing the contents of the disaussions { however/ PAC 
resp&ndents were more likely to state that the interactions 
primarily involved information sharing or, if it pytfsibly entailed 
deci2ion-making ar action, involved staffing or instructional . 
aspects of the program. The Title I Coordinators alsp mentioned 
discussions of instructional aspects, but also emphasized the 
application, evaluation, budget, and parental involvement for the 
^program. Staffing as an iroue for discus^on was not mentioned 
by any of the Title I Coordinators. Information sharing received 
very little emphasis, implying tliat Title I Coordinator-initiated V 
discussions .were perceived to a lesser extent by PAC respondents 
to entail decisionmaking or action* Tctle I Coordinators were 
more likely to report that the District PAC hald brought issues 
or problems to their* attention than were individuals affiliated 
with the PAC (87.5 percent as opposed toy 62. 8 percent). The 
Coordinators, in turn, were more likely than PAC respondents to 
recall that the discussion devolved around staffing, the budget, , 
or instructional aspects of the .program* Almost equal percentage's 
of Title I Coordinators, and PAC respondents (28.6 percent and 30,0 
percent, respective!^) saw.PAC-initiated discussions as involving 
information sharing. Regarding discussions th§t had occurred 
outside of regular PAC meetings, Title I Coordinators Wer? a little 
more likely than PAC respondents to say that such discussions had 
occurred (50.0 percent as opposed to 44/1 percent). Title I 
Coordinators who said such meetings had occurred said they took 
place over individual cases, instructional aspects of the program, 
or for information sharing, 4 PAC respondents remembered' those 
occasions when the PAC and 'Title I Cdordinator met specially to 
plan PAC-related activities (e.g., workshops and State PAC meetings) 
They gave less attention to other issues and matters. * In neither 
the responses of the Title I Coordinators nor the responses of the 
PAC members regarding the special meetings did there seem^to be 
a focus \>n topics that would relate to overall policy-making. « 

Title I Principals and School-Level PAC Chairpersons reported with 
equal frequency that the Principal did or did not attend PAC 
-meetings, did or did not routinely attend, and had or had riot 
raised a problem or issue regarding Title I during PAC meetings. 
Principals were, however ,\ more likely to say that the discussions 
they initiated Jwere related to instructional aspects' of the program, 
whereas Ch^irjrersons were more likely to say that the discussions ' 
revolved around parental involvement. A quarter of the Chairpersons 
mentioned that the discussions were information-sharing ones, 
Whereas almost a third of the Principals said they were of such 
a nature. Equal percentages of Title I Principals and School- K 
Level PAC Chairpersons reported that the School-Level PAC had 
initiated discussions about Title I issues during PAC meetings. 
Principals 'emphasized that the PAC was seeking information, the 
nature of which was unspecified. It could be that the PAC w%s 
seeking information related to the instructional aspects of the* 
program if the responses of Chaitpersoi^^hre indicative, for the 
greatest ^number of their responses regarding the contents of PAC 1 - 




initiated discussions pertained to the instructional aspects. ^ 
In th| few reports of other discussions between the Title I * 
Principals atfd School-level PACs outside of regular PAC meetings'* 
Chairpersons were a little more likely than Principals to say 
such meetings had occurred. There was very little difference 
between Principals and Chairpersons in their descriptions of 
the co.ntents of the meetings. 

In ajl but two areas of. interactions with other than primary LEA 
staff SEA or State PAC affiliates, the School Board, the 

Superintendent, the Title I Coordinator, Central 'Off ice/Title I 
Staff/ District PAC, Title I Principals,", and School-Level PACb, . 
varying according to the level of* respondent) , PAC' Chairpersons 

.and Members were more likely than LEA staff to say that such 4 
interactions had occurred/ In the case of interactions 'between 
the School-Level or District PAC and Superintendent and between 
the District PAC and Title. I Principals, LEA staff were more r 

•likely to say the interactions had occurred! Overall, of all re- 
sponses regarding whether, or not the PACs had met with other £han 
primary' LEA staff ,„34. 2 percent of the PAC respondents' answers 
were^af Urinative, whereas 28.3 percent of the LEA staff 's answers - 
were affirmative.' 

On the other hand, LEA staff Were perhaps more likelg to see the 
PAC as having potential input into decision-making and/or action 
than PAC respondents. Of the PAC respondents , ,52. 3 percent of 
the responses having to do with the contents of, such meetings per- 
tained' to information sharing, and another 3.9 percent referred to 
workshops and visits between PACs, leaving A3. 8 percent having to 
do with various .aspects of the program whelre the PAC might have had 
^e avert opportunity to provide advice. Of the LEA staff, 42.6 * 
percent of the responses referred to information-sharing exchanges, 
and ]^2.0 percent had to do with workshops and visits between I>ACs, 
leaving 45.4 percent referring to interactions wherein the PAC 
might overtly have offered advice or had the opportunity to offeir it. 

The average number of hours spent on PAC activities varied between 
LEA staff and PAC affiliates. The average number of hours spent 
per month on PAC activities was 9.1 for LE£ staff and 16.0 for 
PAC affiliates. 33 / 

Of the LEA staff, 43.9 percent said there had been PAC turn- 
over. PAC respondents answered affirmatively only 33.3 percent 
of the time. _ Overall, the percentage of membership said to 
have quit was higher among LEA staff than among *S!AC affiliates 
(11.6 percent for LEA staff and 9.1 percent for PAC respondents). 
Where individuals said members had quit, the average percentage 
of membership lost was 31.6 and 30.3 according to LEA staff and PAC 
respondents, respectively. The percentage of individuals saying 
that turnover was owing to lack of interest did not differ signifi- 
cantly between LEA staff and PAC affiliates. PAC affiliates were, 
however, more likely to cite reasons of family or employment taking 
precedence over the PAC. 
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In Chapter II, it was advanced that activity was inextricably linked, 
though not synonymous, with impact. It was advanced in more specific 

form that: * v 

* * * • 

(1) The greater the amount of time spent by PAC members on FAC 
activities, the greater the PAC's impact; 

(2) The better the attendance at PAO functions, the greater the 
impact; * • . ' 

* . . ..... • ' 

(3) The greater the amount of turnover, the less the impact; and 

(4) The greater the number of activities, the greater the impact, 

, ' . r % 

CPI has attempted to explore the relationship 0 between impact'and these 
other variables, but has done so in less conventional form than would 
typically.be used. The conventional* way of ascertaining a relationship would 
fee to cross^tabulate variables associated with the above fatets of PAC 
activities with those associated with impact dr; to perform some similar 
computation on the data collected from individuals in Jihe eight LEAS. 

Inasmuch as ' tjie questions regarding activities and impact were not always 
addressed to the same respondents, however, cross-tabulations could not be 
performed. For instance, only the Title I Coordinators,, District PftC Chair- 
persons, Title I Principals, and School-Le*el PAC Chairpersons were &sked 
questions about turnover, whereas all 160 respondents were asked about their 
perceptions of PAC' influence. To include in the analvsis onlv those respondents 
who answered both kinds of .questions would 1*e to omit from consideration the 
viewpoints of other respondents who answered only one kind of question. For 
instance, as regards the above example, regular cross-tabulation would omit 
from consideration^ the perceptions of influence provided by School Board 
Members, Superintendents, Central Office/Title I Staff, ^pd District PAC 
Members\ ( . ', 

In order to include all viewpoints, CPI developed measures of each general 
^variable in the 'theoretical framework and assigned values to each district. 
The district values; for variables that were hypothesized/to be associated 
with one another were then correlated with one another fusing Pearson's corre- 
lation coefficients unless the variable being correlated was" LEA support for 
PACs (to be-discuosed further in the section dealing with that variable). 
Pearson's correlation coefficients measure the*'strerfgth of association 
between two variables; the coefficients may range fro/i +1.0 to -1.0, a strong 
association being indicated by a coefficient of .5 01/ more in either direction. 
Statistical significance is then calculated. * 

the case of this study, a significance level of .10 or less was deemed 
to indicate an association worthy of discussion* It should be noted, nevejr- \ 
th«£f$3s, that the assumptions underlying the use of Pearson's correlation 
coefficients did not fully apply in the analysis of CPl's data. Q In- using 
the statistic, one assumes that (1) the sample is representative of a universe, 
(2) there is a normal distribution in the data, (3) the variables being 
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associated with one another cover generally the same ranges, and (4) the 
values assigned are continuous with one another* The first two assumptions 
clearly did not hold for CPI's sample* Neither did the last two, but CPI's 
data came somewhat closer to meeting these assumptions, than they did to the 

"first two* . • • 

- . • * p * 

* 

Nevertheless, CPI used Pearson's correlation coefficients as a means of 
determining whether there appeared to be associations between the variables 
forming the theoretical framework, at least for the districts atudied by CPI* 
The coefficients were calculated on the major> variables having to do with 
activities and impact that (1) had a sufficient amount of response to justify 
calculating district averages, (2) showed variation in response within the 
variable, and (3) would Analytically relate to the theoretical framework 
presented in Chapter II. < m ^ 

The activity variablesj^related with impact variables 'included: 

(1) The average number of activities performed by the PAC (as listed 

in Table 24); * V # 

• • • 

(2) The average percentage of turnover in the PAC; 

* * 

(3) The average percentage of responses indicating that meetings with 
secondary parties were held (as shown in Table 26); and 

(4) The average amount of 'time (number of hours) spent by PAC members 
on PAC activities* 

These variables enable the exploration of all of the hypotheses having 
to do with the relationship between activities and impact except one— the 
relationship between attendance and impact. It was decided that the quality 
of data regarding the number cff meetings attended and the number actually 
held did not allow for the computation of a reliable attendance figure. 
Hence, it was omitted from analysis. It might be noted*, however, that the 
number of activities and number of discussions held with secondary parties 
would implicitly reflect effects of attendance. 

The impact variables included: 

* 

(1) The average amount of influence of the District PAC (measure 
reflected in Table 19)}- % 

(2) The average amount of influence of School-Level PACs; 

(3) The average amount of influence over the two levels oi PACs combined; 

(4) The average percentage o>f responses indicating there were no results 
of discussions with secondary parties (see section on impact having 
to do with results of meetings and discussions); 

(5) The average percentage of responses indicating there were informa- 
tion-sharing results of discussions with secondary parties; ai;d 
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' (6} The average percentage of . responses indicating there were actions 
V taketf as a result of meetings with secondary parties. 

\ ' - ■ 

Tabl* 33 contains a listing of the correlations and the Pearson's 
correlation tor and significance of the correlations. The table shows that 
all of the activity variables bore significant relationships with impact 
variables! although percentage of turnover in the PAC had only^ a limited 
number o f such associations; * \j 



\ Influence of District, Scljool-Level, and both kinds of PACs combined 
bore a significant direct association with the average number of activities 
performed, by the PAC, thp average number of hours per month devoted by PAC 
affiliates to PAC activities, and the average percentage of responses indi- 
cating that meeting* with secondary parties, were held. This means* that the 
more activities performed, the more hours spent, and the more the PAC met and 
held discussions with aot only their primary LEA contacts (Title I Coordinator 
*cr Title I Principal) but also secondary parties (e.g., the SEA, School Board, 
9 State PAC) Superintendent, et al.), the more impact the PAp was , perceived to 
have. Percentage of PAC turnover was not significantly related to perceptions 
of PAC influence, v 



Perceptions of influence at the time of CPI's site visit would naturally 
have been related in great part to pa3t PAC actipn's and outcomes of those 
actions. The results of past actions were reflected in results of meetings 
with secondary entities. Again, there was some relationship between the 
activity variables and impact variables. While there was no significant 
relationship betweervthe activity variables and the likelihood of there 
being no results of discussions with these individuals and groups, there were: 
significant correlations of the average nrfmber of activities performed by the 

PAC, the_ average percentage of PAC -turnover, and the- average- amount- of -time- - 

spent with information-sharing results and action. As Table 33 illustrates, 
the greater the number of activities performed by the ?>A£ and tlje greater the 
amount of time spent by PAC affiliates on PAC activities, the less the results 
were likely to be information-sharing results. The greater the amount of 
turnover, the more likely the results, were to be information-sharing ones. 
By contrast, the greater the number of activities performed and the greater 
the amount of the time spfent, the greater the likelihood that discussions 
would result in some form of action by the parties involved in the discussions. 
The greater the percentage of turnover, the less likely it was that discussions 
would result in action. The average percentage of responsos indicating that 
meetings with secondary individuals were held did not bear a significant 
relationship with outcomes of the discussions. These data would indicate 
that the results of meetings were equally as likely to result in no results, 
information sharing, or concrete action no matter how many parties the PAC 
met with. 



The above paragraphs would show that there is a relationship between PAC 
action and impact as hypothesized in Chapter II and as delineated specifi- 
cally fft the beginning of this subsection. At least the data. do not lead 
aae to reject the hypotheses. Whether the relationship would hold in other 
school districts, however, remains a question for future researchers. 
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PAC ^Management Responsibilities 



w General Charact eris tics 

, — ■ • 

A • 

The theoretical framework elucidated in Chapter II contains some fairly 
^ basic ideas concerning the manner by which PAC s come to act and have impact, 

./ \ * One general conception offered there is that activities are brought about 
I ' through the assignment and internalization of responsibilities. 'Internalization, 

' it was asserted, would be affec'ted by the length of time one'was to be on the 
PAC as well as the existence of by-laws for the PAC that would perhaps spell 
out the duties of -the PAC vis-a-vis Title I; hence, term of membership and the 
existence of by-laws would play a role. .Internalization would T>e reflected in 
verbal descriptions of the PAC's' responsibilities. The qptual assignment of 
| ( responsibilities, at least for basic aspects of the PAC's opera. t ions/, would* . * 

be reflected'in information concerning the individuals responsible for logis- 
tical aspects of PAC meetings. 

In line with the theoretical framework-, CPI asked respondents four sets 
of questions regarding responsibilities — (U whether or not there wfere by-laws, 
| (2) whether or not there was a set~ternwpf membership and, if soy^t^ length,* 

U) what activities PAC affiliates and LEA staff believed the £AC should 
engage in, and (4) which individuals- -PAC affiliates or LEA staff — were assigned 
the responsibility 'of keeping minutes and setting the times/ days, 'places, and 
agendas for meetings. 

« • * 

| ' . PAC By-Laws , All but thje District PAC Members and 24 of the Central 

Office/Title I Staff were asked whether or not there were written by-laws for ,% 
• the District or School-Level' PAC. Twenty-eight respondents (27.5 percent of 

tlxe-102 .who were- asked the question and- were able^ to answer^ it3k)- -said-tfte*e 

were by-laws, while 74 (72.5 percent) said there were not. <- , 

| It should be noted that the extent to which existence of by-laws actually 

affected the internalization of responsibilities and, in turn* action and im- s 
pact is not clear. CPI obtained by-laws for the PACs for ,which such existed*— 
, the six District PACs located in greater and average support LEAs. Neither 

lesser support LEA District PACs nor School-Level PACs in any of the districts 
, had their own by-laws (although the latter sometimes used the District PACs 

I* by-laws fox; basic structure). All .of the sets of by-laws obtained by CPI 

dealt with the name of the group, the constitution of the membership (e.g. , the 
percentage of Title I parents), and the function, purpose, and/or objectives v 
of the. PAC. Five sets*stated the number of meetings to be held;, four, officers' 
duties; three, committees to exist; two, election of officers; two, ways of 
amending the by-laws; one, the legal basis for the^AC; one, rules of order; 

I one. voting procedures; and one, funding procedures!-^. 

The amount of specificity varied greatly among the sets of by-laws. 
Particular!/ important for our study is the variation in specification of '" 
objectives, goals, or purposes. . The most specifically stated objectives out- 
lined the method by which PAC J members would have input into the application, 
I evaluation, budget, and staffing* Such specifically stated objectives were 

found in the by-laws of two districts. Two others stated generally that . 
the PAC should have input to assure compliance with the Title I guidelines ' 
and described the purposes as they related to the improvement of communication 



* ♦ 

and understanding between parents and LEA staff* TJwo sets of by-laws limited 
the function and purpose of the 4 PAC to informing, parents about Title I and, 
making recommendations to the School Board concerning chaog^s the PAC discerned 
as needed. The procedures, however, fpr determining the need for change were 
not specified* 

*• • \ ' " ' • 

Descriptions of the dissemination of the by-laws were not obtainri by 

CPI; lack of dissemination might have prevented internalization of^w/itten 

. goals* Further, # in cases where descriptions of duties were rather unspecific, 

• . " PAC participants (and LEA staff working with them) might not have gleaned a 
• — » great deal about the activities they Were supposed to perform, much less 

* internalised it. Nevertheless, the by-^Lpws* existence might have provided a 
Hittle clearer structure for the; PACs than wdfrld have Existed hadlsuch -by-laws 
— not been constructed* * ^ „ 

Term of Member ship * As was the case % for questions aboyt by-laws, all 
respondents except District PAC Members, ihd Central Office/Title I Staff were 
aske# what the ternj, of membership was f^r the District/School-Level PACs with 
% which they most frequently associated. Nine individuals (8.3 percent of the 

108 who were to be asked the question) said they. did not Jmow, and one person's 
. response (0.9 percent) was npt ascertained. This left 98' respondents who * 

offered answers/ The greatest percentage, 46.9 percent, said there was no set 
term. Another 28.6 percent said the term was one year, and 9.2 percent said* 
two years. Approximately ten percent said that . the , term was for as long as the 
participant had a child in Title I, or for that period plus ooe year. About" < 
* five percent said! there was a difference in term between of^cerd and non- 
0 0 officers, dith the officers having one to two-year terms a,nd non-qfficers having 

indefinite or indeterminate terms. * 

- , ... . -\._ The. exact relationship that term of membership would have with the 

internalization of responsibilities is not clear. For one, individuals in - 
virtually all LEAs studied by* CPI could be reelected, reappointed, or voluhteer 

f again for positions on tfie PAC. Nevertheless, ehe structuring of PAC opera- 

tions so that participation would extend ov^r a significant period of time, 
e.g., two years or for as long as one had a child in'Title I, in theory would 
have enhanced the chances of internalization. * 

Conceptions of PAC Responsibilities . All 160 respondents were to be 
0 asked, "in your opinion, what kinds of things is the PAC supposed to do?" > 

Their concept ions 'were then recorded as much verbatim as possible. In the • 
analysis of the data, codes were generated for the responses that would main- 
tain the respondents* ideas in close to original form. T^ble 34 contains a 
listing of the responsibilities, set forth by the 159- respondents who provided 
answers to the question. 5 ^ . 

• * 

The responsibilities have been ordered according to their greatest mention 
so that the^ reader could discern those responsibilities to which respondents 
'attached greatest emphasis. As the table shows, individuals most frequently 
mentioned that PAC members should learn how to help their, children through 
their experience on the PAC. This responsibility was mentioned, by about a 

• fifth of the people answering the question. Almost a, fifth stated that the 
PAC should monitor the Title I program to assure that it is doing what it is 
supposed to do $nd/or provide input into decisions .regard ing. the program or 
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the application for it. From 10.1 percent to 1710 percent advanced each of 
the following statements of PAC responsibility: (1) serve as a link between 
the school/school district and. community/ parents/children; (2) help in the 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of the program; (3) just generally 
become involved in the school; (4) provide input regarding children's needs; 
(5) visit classrooms, and observe the program ia action; (6) generally .learn 
what Title I does; (7) disseminate information to other parents about *the 
program; (8) encourage other parents to become involved; (9) provide input 
regarding the program (generally stated); (10) become informed about the ., 
Title I regulations and about what Title I is supposed to do; (11) help as a 
volunteer in the classroom or school as a whole; and (12) provide support in 
the community for the school/school system. Lesser percentages mentioned other 
activities in which the PAC or PAC members should engage — e.g., serve as a ■ 
mecttanism for inv»lving parents*, provide suggestions for change or improvements 
serve .a social club function, provide support to decision-makers for the 

school/school system, and help by preparing classroom materials. 

.v »_ 

The above is a rather brc-ad and lengthy litany of activities, and, in its 
form, it is. difficult" to discern a more general picture of conceptions held 
of PA'J responsibilities. To facilitate analysis, CPI collapsed the above 
categories of response into two large ones that seemed to emerge. In one CPI 
coded those responsibilities that seemed to involve only indirect input from 
parents, e.g., participation in the' classroom or school as a volunteer.^ 
In the other'were coded those responsibilities that referred to more direct 
input, e.g., review of the district's Title I evaluation plan. 37 It was found 
that there were 228 responses falling in the "direct input" category, or 60.6. 
percent of the 376 responses coded. 3 »° One hundred and forty-eight responses, ' 
or 39.4 percent, fell in the "less direct input" category, s . 

r~ «. / 

The recategorization would indicate that a majority of the respondents 
saw the PAC as playing a rather direct role in the. Title I program — its 
design, implementation, and evaluation. A significant portion, however, saw 
a much less direct role. • . 

. . . . > * 

Responsibilities for Keeping Minutes and Setting Time, Place, Date, and 
Agenda for Meetings , As was stated in Chapter II, the less responsibility 
assumed by the PAC for its own operation^, the lesfe it can be expected to 
assume advisory functions. § Thus, questions were asked regarding which indi- 
viduals — LEA staff or PAC affiliates — were responsible for logistical matters 
such as setting the time for meetings, etc. 

Table 35 shows that logistics were most frequently handled jointly' by 
the LEA staff and PAC (or its Chairperson), Almost 40 percent of the re- 
sponses to questions having to do with the keeping of minutes and setting of 
time, place, date, and agenda for meetings indicated joint handling. The 
logistical matter most frequently cited as being shared was the setting of the 
agenda. The leas t frequently cited was the keeping of PACmeeting minutes. 
This responsibility was usually not shared or rotated among LEA staff and PAC 
affiliates. Rather, it was a duty for which sole responsibility was usually 
assumed, either by LEA staff or participants in the PAC. 

Of course, it should be noted that the PAC and LEA staff had differential 
livelihood of taking sole responsibility for logistical matters in general. 
One can see from Table 35 that 38.0 percent of all responses concerning 
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logistics indicated that LEA staff had sole responsibility. Only 22.5 percent 
of the responses indicated the PA(J had sole iSespons ibklity. 

These findings show that the PACs studied by CPI had little autonomy 
vis-a-vis responsibility for PAC. operations . On the 6%her hand, they also 
show that almost two-thirds of the time, the PAC was Reported as "having at 
least some input or partial responsibility. 

Effects of Respondent Level and Position 



respons 
be des 



There were differences in response patterns to questions about PAC 
isibilities by position -and level of respondent. (These differences will 
cribed below. v i 



Effects of Responde nt Level . The effects of ^soihdent level on answers 
to questions about PAC responsibilities may be summari*4id as follows: 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



Individuals associated* with District PACs "werfe more .likely than 
Chose associated with School-Level ones to saV that there were by- 
Uws for the operation of the PAC. Almost twoWthirds of the <jistrict- 
level respondents stated tflat by-laws existed ,| whereas. less than a 
tenth of the school-level respondents, sostateH. It should be 
noted" that parenthetically a number of individuals at the school 
level said they used the District PAC's by-law! for their PACs' 
operations, so some formal structure may have existed at the school 
level that is' not reflected in respondents' answers. 



Discussions of differences between levels of respondents regarding 
term of membership on the PAC might at first seem to entail fairly 
tentative conclusions because all nine of the "E, don't know" re- * 
sponses wer.e made at the district level; these comprised almost a 
fourth of all answers provided by district-levellrespondents . 
Further analysis showed, however, that all "I doA^ know" answers 
came from School Board Members, Superintendents, land Central Office/ 
Title J Staff — individuals typically not closely associated with the 
PAC, unlike the other district-level individuals answering the 
question (Ti-tle I Coordinators and District PAC Chairpersons) were. 
With this point in mind, it is possible to discus* differences* that n 
existed, such differences shown in Table 36. The i;table implies that 
indefinite terms of service existed most often at (the school level. 
While the most frequent response at the district ijevel was that the 
term was one year in length, district-leyel, respondents were also 
more likely than school-level ones to say that the, term was two 
years or as long as one's child was in Title I (anjl, in some cases, 
for one year after that). Implicitly, the structure of participation 
waa better delineated for District PACs, and' tneir jmembers-might have 
had a greater opportunity to internalize the role qf PA£ participant, 
given the greater likelihood that their terms would), be longer. >f 

| 

A few differences between district-level and school)* level respondents 
could be noted in terms of the specific objectives jthey saw for the 
PAC. For example, a greater percentage of district^level respondents 
stated that PAC members should (1) provide input regarding children's 
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needs, (2) monitor the program to assure that.it is doing what it 
is supposed to do, (3) ^provide input ; into .decisions regarding the 
program and/or the application, and/or (4^ help in, the planning, 
'implementation, and evaluation of the program. A greater percentage ' 
of gchodl-level respondents asserted that the PAC members should 
(1) learn generally what Title I does, (2) help in the classroom 
or school as volunteers, (3) become generally invblved in the school, 
and/or (4) provide support in the community for the school or 
school system. * These differences imply the distinctions* that 
v . existed between the two levels after broader classification of the 
objectives. At the district level, there were 153 responses indi- 
cating direct input" of the PAC in the program..- 69. 2 percent of the 
221 responses made about objectives by individuals associated with 
the district level. Sixty-eight res ponses*><to- 30.8 percent, implied 
lessjdirect input by the PAC. .Af the school level, by contrast, 
75 responses fell in the "direct input" category, only 48.4 percent 
of the 155 responses made by those associated with the school level. 
The remaining 80 response*, 51.6 percent, fell in the "less direct 
input" category. • In the framework of Polak, described in Chapter -II, 
individuals affiliated withl District PACs were more "influence- 
optimistic than those affiliated with School-Level PACs. 

(4) None of the respondents working primarily with District PACs said 
the LEA Staff had the sole r responsibility for setting the time, 
place, day, ot, agenda for meetings'. The responsibilities for such 
logistical matters were most often shared, particularly wheiV it 
came to setting meeting agendas. From 43.8 to 46.7 percent! of the 
district-level respondents, however, said that the PAC had the sole 
responsibility for setting times, days, and places for meetings. 
Almost a third reported the PAC had sole responsibility in setting 
the agendas. In stark contrast, from '47.0 to 5 l. v 6 percent of the 
school-level respondents said LEA staff had the sole responsibility 
for setting the times, days, and places for meetings. Only about 4 • 
a tenth r/eported the PAC as having sole responsibility. From 35.9 
percent to 42.4 percent of those associated with School-Level PACs.. 
stated that theNresponsibility for such activities was shared. In 
settingjthe agenda, still only about a tenth of the School-Level 
respondents aaid the PAC had sole responsibility, but this logis- 
tical matter was more frequently reported as shared than occurred 
for the lothers described above. As for the responsibility of 
, keeping minutes of meetings, fIac participants were more often desig- 
nated as having the responsibility at the district level, whereas 
LEA staff were more often designated as having the responsibility 
for School-Level PACs. On the average, the responses from people 
working with the District PAC indicated greater PAC input in logis- 
tical matters. Summing the responses from all five logistical areas, ' 
one finds 45.6 percent of the responses indicating the PAC as having 
solerresponsibility; 6.3 percent, LEA staff having sole responsibility; 
and 48.1 percent; the responsibility being shared between the PAC 
and LEA staff. For individuals associated with School-Level PACs, the 
percentages were as follows: 16.6 percent, PAC having sole res- 
ponsibility; 46.1 percent, LEA staff having sole responsibility; 
and 37.3 percent, the responsibility being shared between the PAC 
. and LEA staff . 
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Effects of Respondent Position . As is typical for other factors, there,, 
were differences between LEA staff and PAC respondents in their conceptions 
of PAC responsibilities. These may be listed as follows: 

(1) A greater proportion of LEA staff than PAC affiliates were associated 
• with District PACs, so analysis of by-laws by respondent position - <> 
•» and inclusion of all those who were asked the questions about their 
existence would result in biased information. For the analysis, 

-\ , CPI included only the Title I Coordinators , District PAC Chairpersons, 
School-Level PAC Chairpersons, arid Title I Principals. The results 
showed only a small difference between USA staff and iPAC respondents 
as v to whether or not by-laws existed. PAC respondents were a little 
more likely than LEA staff to say that there were by-laws. 

„ , (2) The same differences in proportions that existed for the question 

concerning- by-laws obtained for the question concerning term of 
> membership, so the same deletions occurred. Again, there were very 

few differences between LEA staff and PAC respondents. Perhaps a 
few more PAC affiliates were likely to say the term of membership 
was for as long as the member h^d a child in Title I and a little 
less likely to say there were one-year terms, but the differences' 
were quite small, 

■ ' \ • £ 

(3)^ Conceptions pf PA.C responsibilities differed to some extent by 

respondent position. LEA staff, for example, were more likely to 
say that PAC member* should (1) provide input regarding children f s 
needs, (2) monitor the program to assure that it is doing what it * 
is supposed to au, (3) provide support in the community for the 
school/school system, and/or (4) providd input into decisions 
regarding the program and/or application. PAC respondents were 
more lik* 1 y than LEA staff to say that PAC affiliates should 
(1) disseminate- information to other parents about the program 
dnd/or (2) just generally become involved in school or school 
system affairs. Looked at from a general level, 143, or 63.0 per- * 
cent, of the 227 responses made by LEA staff concerning PAC object- 
ives, fell in the "direct inpitf" category, whereas 85, or 57,0 
percent, of the 149 responses, made by PAC respondehts fell in such 
a category.. The PAC respondents were, then, perhaps a little less 
5 "influence-optimistic" than LEA staff about the role of the PAC. 39 

t - 

^ (4) In the setting^! times, days, and places of meetings, it was more 

likely that the'responsibiiities would be reported as shared 
between LEA staff and PAC participants if the respondent was an 
, LEA staff member, A greater percentage of LEA staff also reported 
that the LEA staff had sole responsibility for such logistical 
i matters. PAC respondents were*' more likely than LEA staff to say 

the PAC tyad sole responsibility .... As regards the setting of an 
agenda, there were continued differences of opinion, with the LEA 
staff most frequently .stating that the deve lopment of agendas was 
shared and PAC respondents* slightly more prone to say, that the PAC 
or LEA staff had sole responsibility . LEA staff were more likely 
to say that the LEA staff had sole responsibility for keeping > 
minutes of meetings, whereas PAC affiliates were more likely to say 
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the PAC had sole responsibility* Summing ^the responses across all 
of the questions having to do with logistics, one finds that 18.7 
percent of the responses mad^by LEA staff indicated sole respon- 
sibility on the part of the PAC; 39.9 percent, sole responsibility 
on the part of the LEA; and 41.4 percent, responsibility shared by 
both the PAC and LEA staff. For the PAC respondents, the percentages 
were as follows: 26.5 percent! PAC having sole responsibility; 36.0 
percent, LEA staff having sole responsibility; and 37.6 percent, 
PAC and LEA staff having shared responsibility. Thus, PAC respondents 
•« were more likely to see the PAC as having atjeast some input in 
logistical matters than were LEA staff. 

Effects of Responsibilities on PAC Activities and Impact 

In Chapter II, the narrative/set forth the basic idea that PAC responsi- 
bilities would be related to PAp'activities and impact. More specifically, 
it was noted: jr 

(1) The more influence-optimistic the PAC Objectives, the nore PAC 
activities; ( 

(2) The more influence-optimistic the PAC objectives, the greater 
the PAC impact; 

(5k The longer the term of membership, the greater the number of 
PAC activities; 0 ^ 

(4) The longer the term of membership, the greater the PAC's impact; 

(5) PACs with by-laws would engage in more activities; 

(6) PACs with by-laws would have more impact; 

♦ 

(7) The greater the amount of control over logistical matters per- 
taining to the PAC, the greater the activity; and 

(8) The greater the amount of control over logistical matters per- 
taining to the PAC, the greater the impact. 

The activity and impact, variables were listed in the section^on PAC 
activities (last subsection). Correlation coefficients were calculated for 
their relationship with responsibility variables. The responsibility vari- 
ables, values for which were calculated for each district, included:. 

(1) The average percentage of respondents reporting the PAC had by-laws; 

(2) The average percentage of respondents indicating that the term of 
membership was longer than a year;" 

(3) The average percentage of PAC objectives entailing direct input 
"of the PAC into the planning, implementation, and evaluation of 

the Title I program,** 0 and * 
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(A) The average amount of PAC control ovef PAC logistical matters 
(i.e., setting agenda, place, day, and time for meeting and 
keeping minutes). 

Table 37 lists the correlations between responsibility and activity 
variables as well as their Pearson's correlation coefficients and signify • 
icance of each. Interestingly, while there were correlations between tb^ 
variables, they were generally hot significant ones. In fact, there were 
only two correlations of statistical significance. One was for the relation- 
ship between the average ^amount of PAC control over logistical matters and 
the averag^ number of activities performed* by the PAC. The other was for 
the relationship between percentage of respondents indicating that the term 
of membership was longer than a year and the average percentage of responses 
indicating meetings with secondary parties were held. In both of these cases, 
the correlation was direct. That is, the greater the amount of PAC control, 
the greater the average number of activities performed by the PAC. The * 
longer the term of membership on the PAC, the greater the likelihood that 
meetings had been held. with secondary parties (see Table 24 for listing of 
individuals and groups in this category). ^ 

/ The lack of relationship between byplaws and activity variables may have 
been associated with the^fact that a relatively small number of PACs had by- ' 
laws. Of course, it could be that the existence of by-laws would make no 
difference anyway, but the data do not allow for this interpretation. The* 

, lack of association between percentage of PAC objectives indicating direct 
input by the PAC into the program and activity variables cannot be explained 
at this point. The lack of association may be owing to respondents 1 saying 

fwhat they thought they should aa opposed to vhat they believed . Or it might 
be that the actual assignment of responsibility is more important for at 
least some PAC activities than simply ideas of what it should be. 41 What- 
ever the reason, hypotheses regarding the relationship between influence- <* 
optimism/pessimism and PAC activities were not supported by the data. 

While there were few associations between responsibilities and activities 
there were several between responsibilities and impact (Table 38). Again, 
there was little association between conceptions of PAC responsibilities 
and conceptions of the amount 'of influence of th<p PAC. But there was asso- 
ciation between conceptions of responsibilities And the actual results of 
meetings with secondary parties. For instance, there was a significant* 
positive correlation between the percentage of direct-input % objectives and 
the likelihood of nothing happening as^a result of discussions., This asso- . 
ciation, however, is questionable given the small number of responses in- 
dicating that nothing happened as a result. More important are associations 
between conceptions of objectives and results reported to be of an informa- 
tion-sharing nature or to have entailed action on some entity's part. There 
was a strong negative association with information-sharing results. Put 
another way, the greater the pe/c ntage of responses concerning PAC objec- 
tives that designated direct* inpi< by the PAC, the less likely meetings with 
secondary parties would be of an information-sharing character. Rather, 
if objectives for the PAC were influence-optimistic, discussions were 
likely to result in some form of concrete action. 
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As was the case for PAC activities, the existence of PAC by-laws bore 
no significant relationship with impact « The reasons for this occurrence 
would be the same as for the lack of correlation between by-laws and activ- 
ities* 

Tern of membership had a direct significant relationship with con** 
ceptions,of the PAC's influence. The longer the term of membership, the 
greater the*>erceived influence. This relationship, 'however, did not hold 
for correlations between terra of membership and results of meetings or dis- 
cussions with secondary parties. The structure, then, simply allowing or ' 
encouraging extended participation in the PAC would not be sufficient to 
bring about significant impact. Rather, the actual behavior of individuals * 
would appear more relevant. The question for meetings with secondary parties, 
for instance, would be whether the PAC affiliates attending the meeting had. ' 
been on the PAC for more than one year or not. Such information would -pro- 
vide clues as to whether ^erra of membership hafi an effect on outcomes. 

' I * ! » 

t * x ' 

Amount of PAC control over logistical matters had the most significant 
correlations with impact variables of all the responsibility variables. The 
greater the amount of PAC control, the greater the perceived influence of 
the District PAC and the greater the perceived influence of PACs in general. 
The relationship between PAC control and perceived influence of School-Level 
PACs did not quite achieve significance, perhaps because the variation in % 
evaluation of School-Level PAC influence was sp limited (with most respondents 
indicating the School-Level PACs had little to a moderate amount of influence) 
In terms ^of results of meetings with -secondary parties, PAC control con- 
sistently had significant correlations. The more control the PAC had, the 
more likely there were to be no results, but this may again be owing to the 
small number of responses, indicating there were no results of meetings with 
secondary parties. More important were correlations between control and 
information-Sharif or action results. The greater the amount of PAC con-' 
trol over logistical matters, the less likely it was that discussions with 
secondary parties would result simply in information sharing. Rather, the 
more PAC control, the more likely it was that the discussions would result 
in some concrete action. ^ 

*" ■ ~~ 

The various associations notwithstanding, it would appear that the 
structural dimensions surrounding PAC operations, contrary to the theoretical 
framework elucidated in Chapter II, do not play, a very evident role in either 
PAC activities or impact. Unless they entail a specific and assigned action, 
e.g., keeping minutes or responsibility for some other facet of PAC operations 
the character of structural dimensions is not sufficient to determine the 
role, the PAC will play in Title I. 



PAC Membership Characteristics 

General Characteristics 

CPI Associates attempted to gain information about the characteristics 
of the PAC membership inasmuch as these were believed to affect PAC activi- 
ties and impact. Questions were asked in 11 areas. 
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In turn! itxeuc 11 kind? of questions were of two basic levels. Some 
addressed thf; PAC as a whole; such questions included estimates of the number" 
of PAC members and the percentage, of these who were very active, moderately 
active, and not very active; the percentage who were Title I parents, non- 
Title I pare its, school district staff, and others; and the percentage who . 
had been on the PAC since before the 1977-1978 school year^ only during that 
school year, and less than the school year. Another question was posed re-* 
garding the PAC membership as a whole, and that had to do with whether or not 
PAC members desired changes in various aspects of the Title ^1 program. 

* * ■ 

In Chapter II, it was asserted that demographic characteristics „of PAC 
members, length of service on the PAC, organizational participation, and 
beliefs about representation wouJLd affect PAC activities and impact. Such 
factor a were addressed' in the interviews, but they comprised a second level 
of questioning. That is, PAC respondents were asked questions' pertaining to 
their own demographic attributes, length of service, organizational affiliation, 
and beliefs about their role In Title I. Information- of this sort wat not 
gathered on non-respondent PAC members. Hence, these questions were less 
generalised and did not elicit information on PACs as wholes. 42 

The fact that the questions concerning demographics, length of service 
ot) the PAC, organizational participation, and beliefs about representation 
were not addressed to the PAC as a whole might be considered a limitation of 
the data. Two redeeming features of the procedure, however, might be noted. 
First, PAC members could more readily and accurately provide the information 
about themselves than for other PAC membeYs. The quality of the data might 
thus be higher than would have occurred had the questions been addressed to 
the PAC members as a group. Second, the questions were put to PAC Chairpersons 
at the district and school levels and to a sample of PAC Members at 'the district 
level, who were supposed to be the "most active members of the PAC. 11 In a 
sense, then, CPI interviewed the leadership of the District and School-Level 
PACs. It may be that the personal attributes of these people are more im- 
portant than those of individuals who were not part of .the leadership. In 
any event, the information concerning respondents shoupd not be considered 
representative of the PAC as a whole, but only of the^PAC leadership. With 
this information in mind, it is possible to' move on to the presentation^ 
findings regarding membership characteristics. * 

Title I Coordinators, District PAC Chairpersons, Title I Principals, and 
School-Level Chairpersons (N » 84) were asked to specify the number of indi- 
viduals on their •respective District or School-Level PACs. rThey were then 
asked questions about the number of PAC members falling into particular cate** 
gories of activity, program relationship, and duration of membership. 

o ■ 

The number of individuals specified as belonging to the PAC ranged from 
one person to more than 80, with the average being 17.2. In all but three, 
of the 81 specifications made concerning the percentage of the PAC maae up r 
by Title I parents, the percentage specified was greater than 50 percent. 
The average percentage of membership comprised of Title I parents was 85.3. 
An average of 6. F percent of the members were parents with children in the 
school system» but not children in the Title I program. An average of 7.9 
percent of the membership were school district staff; 1.9 Rercent were ,re- * 
ported to be individuals who were neither parents of children in the school 
system, nor school district staff. ^3 
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The respondents were asked to 'specify what percentages' of the membership 
had been on the PAC for more than the 1977-1978 schoql year and ob|y for the 4 
1977-1978 school year. They were also asked to specify what percentage of 
the membership had joined sometime* after the beginning of school. An average 
of 49.3 percent of the membership across the PACs had been on the PAC previous 
to the beginning of the school year. An average of 47.9 had joined at the 
beginning of school .44 About 6.6 percent of the total membership had joined 
*after the beginning of school. 

The 84 respondents were also asked to designate the percentage' of the 
membership that would be considered very active, moderately active, or not 
very active* An average of. 48,1 percent of the members were considered 
very active; 30.3 percent, moderately active; and 17.7 percent, not very 
active. 45 ■ % ■ ■ 

Asked whether they wanted changes in the Title I program, 30 (71.4 per- 
cent) of the PAC respondents. replied they did. They specified one or more 
of the following areas for change: the Title* I application submitted to 
the state (noted by 12.0 percent of the 50* PAC respondents indicating they 
and pther PAC members wanted change);' the Title I evaluation plan (30.0 pet- 
cent); tthe Title I instructional program (64.0 percent) ;* the budget and 
expenditure of Title I funds (54.0 percent); by-laws and procedures of the 
PAC (30.0 percent); and staffing (22.0 percent). ^ 

, Two kinds of comparative questions were asked of LEA staff. One asked 
the LEA staff if the PAC desired changes in any part of Title I. Twenty-nine 
(32.2 percent) of the 90 asked' the question responded affirmatively. While 
a direct Comparison with the question asked of PAC respondents cannot be 
drawn, it would appear that LEA staff were not always aware of the desire 
for the changes voiced by PAC respondents in interviews with CPI. 



The other comparative question had to do with whether the LEA stai 
themselves desired changes in some aspect of Title I . Seventy (77.8 percent) 
of the 90 replied affirmatively. Hence, LEA staff were only slightly more 
likely than PAC members to want at least one change. Sixteen (22.9 percent 
of the 70 wanting change) said they wanted change in the Title I application; 
26 (37.1 percent), in the Title I evaluation; 50 (71.4 percent), in the 
instructional program; 36 (51.4 percent), in the 'budget and expenditure of 
title I fun<ls; 14 ^20.0 percent), in the by-laws and procedures of the PAC; 
and 19 (27.1 percent), in staffing of the program. These data show that 
the number, of areas noted for change was greater for LEA staff than for PAC 
respondents. 

jBoth LEA staff and PAC respondents were invited to describe the specific 
changes, they wanted in the various areas they specified. In the area of the 
Title I application, respondents most frequently stated that application 
procedures should be simplified or that the application and approval of it 
should be negotiated on a multi-year basis. A few sa^d that the standards 
should be less rigid, that there should be earlier approval of the application 
and/or parental participation or sign-off should be required. 

Regarding the evaluation of Title I, it was most often asserted that 
the tests for measuring student /achievement should be different, that the 
timing or reporting of the evaluation should be improved, or that the eval- 

\ 

\ 
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uati&n should be put in more understandable, lay terms. A few advocated 
that the tests be more related to what children learn, that there be more 
parent participation in the evaluation, that the evaluation of children's 
progress span more than one year, or that there be other changes. 

In the area of the instructional program, respondents most often wanted 
a broadening of th% eligibility requirements for participation and an in- 
crease in the number of grade levels or studetfts served by Title I, They 
also frequently wanted more decision-making authority for the LEA and less 
for the SEA or federal government over the kind of instructional program that 
would be instituted. Several expressed a desire for greater flexibility in 
eligibility requirements for schools, greater flexibility in instruction, 
follow-up with students after they left* Title I, and more instructional 
materials. A few expressed a desire for an increase or decrease in the 
instructional areas -covered by the program, more input by teachers and/or 
parents, more supportive seryices, elimination of pull-out instruction, or 
other changes; ' m m k 

Many of the changes iri the instructional program would require addi- 
tional funds for the LEAs. Hence, it is not surprising that-the vast 
^majority of changes in, the area of budget and expenditure had to do with 
increasing the amount of money available for the program. Other changes 
specified included greater flexibility in the handling of the budget;, more 
equitable distribution of funds, e&rlier approval , of the budget, greater 
allowance for overhead costs , .allocation of funds to serve all students 
eligible for the program, and ability to obtain supplemental funds when 
they s were needed. \ 

Most of the changes noted by respondents, about changes in PAC by-laws 
and procedures referred ^Eo a general increase in parent involvement in the 
program. Some respondents were more specific, however, in noting greater 
participation in decision-making, an increase in parent leadership, more 
interaction between "the PAC and other parents or parent groups (e.g., the 
PTA) , increased representation of school-level parent's on the District PAC, 
etc. Only a few responses indicated a desire for less parent participation 
in Title I. « - 

Last, in the area of staffing, LEA staff and PAC respondents most 
frequently noted that there should be more paraprofessionals employed, 
although a couple said there should be fewer* A few respondents noted each 
of the following, sometimes counterpoint, changes: better training of % 
staff, more professionals, the addition of a parent coordinator position; 
requirement that Title 1 staff be required to handle the same duties (e.g.j 
hall duty) a* regular (usually union) staff; less control on the part of the; 
Title I Principal over staffing; moi^ control on the part of the Principal; 
more staff; and fewer staff. 

These desires voiced by the participants in GPI's study underlay asser- 
tions about actions and results thereof pertaining to PAC desires for change 
and expressions on the part of LEA staff as to whether or not. PACs could • 



help to bring about the changes they desired, 
in preceding sections of this report, 



These matters were discussed 
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Noted above, demographic characteristics, length of service ©a the 
PAC as a Member ahd/or Chairperson, organizational participation, and 
beliefs about representation were ascertained from the PAC respondents. " 
We may present findings in these areas now with the understanding that 
they inform ua onty about the characteristics of the individuals potentially 
constituting the leadership of the PACs studied by CPI. r 

The length of membership on the PAC varied from one year to 13, with 
the average being 3.3 years. If the respondent was a PAC Chairperson, hie/ * 
her tenure in that position averaged 2.4 years, with the number of years* 
ranging from one yedr to more than eight. t 

Of the PAC affiliates interviewed, 43 (61.4 percent) 'were white, 26 
(37.1 percent) were black, and one (1.4 percent) was American Indian. Nine • 
(12.9 percent) had completed 11 or less years of school; 39 (55.7 percent) 
had completed high school. Thirteen (18.6 percent) l>ad completed^ some 
college or vocational training, five. (7.1 percent) were college graduates, 
and four (5.7 percent) had received some post-graduate training. 

Occupationally, a little ovqr half of the PAC respondents were house- 
wives. Four (5.8 percent of the 69U whose occupations were learned) were 
professional or technical workers; seven (10.1 percent), managers or admin- 
istrators; two (2.9 percent), sales workers; seven (10.1 percent), clerical 
or kindred workers; one (1.4 percent), operatives worker; one (1.4 percent), 
a non-farm laborer; and nine (13.0 percent), service workers outside of 
private households. 

PAC respondents each reported belonging to an average of 1.6 kinds of 
community organizations. This number may have been some v> at conservative 
in that some individuals seemed somewhat reticent to answer the question (24, 
or 34.8 percent, of the 69 individuals answering the question belonged to no 
organizations), and some may have omitted from consideration such organisations 
as churches. It might be noted, however, that the most frequently mentioned 
kind of organization was a school club (usually the PTA) . Other frequently 
mentioned organizations included social clubs and community development/ 
neighborhood organizations. Several noted their membership in churches, 
civil rights/political organizatit s, civic/service organizations, and 
service agencies. A couple mentioned affiliation with professional groups. 

The last question having to do with membership characteristics of PAC 
respondents was one having to do with their beliefs about representation. 
They were asked, "When making decisions about the Title I program, would 
you say you generally try to do what most parents want or try to look at 
phe facts and make the best decision you can?" (This question was designed 
to discern whether the individual had a delegate orientation, as symbolized 
by the first choice, or a trustee orientation, as symbolized by the^econd; 
cf., Chapter II.) Five (7.1 percent) said they did not know which orientation 
they had. Of the remaining 65, 17 (.26.2 percent) said they tried to do what 
most parents wanted, and 38 (58.5 percent) said they tried to look at the 
facts and make the bept decision th*y could. Ten (15.4 percent) would not 
choose between thfe < fwo orientationg/and said they took both positions. 
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Effects of Respondent Level and Position • , 

affects of Respondent LgveT . Differences by whether the respondent was rN s 
associated with'~the district or school level emerged for many of the questions^ 
regarding membership characteristics just as they had for other factors in 
CPI's theoretical framework: 

(1) District PACs were considerably larger than School-Level PACs. L 
The average size of the District PAC was 36 people, whereas the 
average size of the School-Level PAC was 12. Title I parents 

were said, on the average, to comprise 79.2 percent of the District 
PACs membership. Non-Title I parents formed 6.7 percent af the 
District PAC and 6.0 percent of the School-Level PAC. LEA staff 
were reported to comprise 7.4, percent of the District PAC $nd 
8.0 percent of the School-Level PAC. Other individuals not fitting 
the above categories were by Jand large found on th4 District PAC 
only; 6.6 percent of the District PACs membership consisted 
of such individuals on the average, whereas only 0.7 percent of 
the School-Level PACs membership was so constituted. 

(2) District PACs were reported to have a higher percentage of members 
who had been on the PAC the previous school year; the average per- 
centage specified was 56.1 for District .PACs and 47.5 for School- 
Level PACs. The remainder were said to have joined at the begin- 
ning of the school year. The percentage of^ individuals said to 
have joined after the beginning of the school year was about the 
same for the different levels of PACs. * 

(3) A lesser percentage of District PAC affiliates were noted as being 
very active— 45.5 percrtent as compared with 48.7 percent for affiliates 
of School-Level PACs. But there was reportedly a greater percentage 
of moderately active PAC affiliates for the District P. C than for 

the School-Level PAC^; the average percentages for the two kinds 
of PACs were 36.5 and 29.0, respectively. Approximately the same 
"percentages were cited for the percentage of membership not very* 
active — 16.4 and 17.9 percent. 

. V 

(4) District PAC respondents were more likely to say that District PAC 
affiliates wanted ^changes in one or more areas of Title I. Three- 
quarters of the District PAC respondents so responded, whereas two- 
thirds of the School-Level PAC respondents did so. Both District 
and School-Level PAC respondents emphasized changes in the instruc- 
tional program and the budget and expenditure of Title I funds. 
District., PAC affiliates were, however, more likely to cite needed 
changes in^the application for and evaluation of the program, 
whereas School-Level PAC respondents were more likely to cite 
changes in PAC procedures and staffing. 

(5) Whether or not the length of. service on the PAC, demographic char- 
acteristics, organizational participation, and beliefs about rep- 
resentation differed^ among the general membership by level of PAC 
cannot be discerned. But for those variables hypothesized to have 
some relation with other factors in <iie 4 theoretical framework set 
forth in Chapter II, there were differences 'between the PAC 
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respondents (potential .leadership) between the two levels* The 
average length of service of District PAC respondents was a little 
over four years as compared fyith a little over two- for School-Level 
PAC respondents ♦ District PAC Chairpersons reported serving in 
that position- an average of three y4ars; School-Level PAP Chair- 
persons reported serving an average of two years. Sixty percent 
of the'DistVi'ct PAC respondents were housewives, while 41.2 per- 
•Cent of the School-Level PAC respondents were housewives, (im- 
plicitly! Chairpersons at the /school level were more likely to t^e 
housewives than Chairpersons at the district level.) A greater 
percentage of District PAC respondents had gone beyond high school— 
38.8 percent as compared with 23.5 percent for School-Level PAC 
respondents. District PAC respondents belonged to an average of 1.6 
kinds of organizations; School-Level PAC respondents belonged to an 
average of 1.5. District-Level PAC respondents also belonged to 
a greater range of kinds of organizations. Interestingly, District 
PAC respondents were more, likely to hold a trustee orientation 
and less likely to hold a delegate orientation of both orientations 
than School-Level PAC respondents. The percentages of District PAC 
respondents* holding delegate, trustee, or both prientat ions were/ 
respectively, 22.9, 62.9, and 14.3. The percentages for School- 
Level PAC respondents were 30.0, 53.3, and 16.7. One might not 
have expected these differences to emerge; rarfter, given the greater 
scope of concern, one might have expected a greater percentage of 
District PAC respondents than School-Level PAC respondents to hold 
delegate orientations. The differences that did emerge may be , 
explained by two conditions. First, the District PAC Respondents 
included PAC affiliates other than the PAC Chairperson while' this 
was not^the case- for School-Level PAC respondents. ^ School-Level 
PAC Chairpersons may have had more community-regarding perspectives 
than District PAC Members, who constituted the majority of District 
PAC respondents. Second, a sizable percentage of School-Level PAC 
Chairpersons were also affiliated with the District PAC. Their 
position on the District PAC, although they were instructed to 
answer solely in terms of the School-Level PAC, may have effected 
their answers reflecting their beliefs about representation* 

Effects of Respondent Position * Most of the questions .asked concerning 
PAC membership characteristics were addressed only to PAC respondents. The " 
orientations of LEA staff as compared to PAC affiliates have already been 
described above in regard to changes- desired in the Title I program. There 
remained only a few questions where both LEA staff and PAC affiliates were 
addressed and where ^here might have been differences in response. These had 
to do with the composition of thje PAC as a whole: 

■» 

(1) PAC respondents specified a slightly larger membership on the 

PAC than* LEA staff. The average number specified by PAC affiliates 
was 18. 8; the average number specified by LEA staff, 15.6. There 
were slight differences in designations of the kinds of individuals 
belonging to the PAC. PAC respondents noted the following average 
percentages of individuals comprising the PAC: Title I parents, 
85.0; non-Title I parents, 6.9 percent; LEA staff Jt 6. 4 percent j 
and individuals not belonging to any of the preceding categories, 
1.7 percent. LEA staff noted the following average percentages: 
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Title I parentp, 85.6 percent; non-Title I parents, %.4jfercent; 
LEA staff, 9.3 percent; and individuals not belonging to any of 
these categories, 2.\ 

(2) LEA s£aff said that an average of 50.9 percent; of the PAC's member- 
ship had been on the PAC the previous sqhool year; 49^.1 percent 
were aaid to have joined at the beginning of the 1977-1978 school 
year; 6.6 percent were said to* have joined after the beginning of „ 
the academic year. PAC respondents provided somewhat similar per- 
centages:"* 47.6 percent having participated during the- previous 
year; 46.8 percent having joined at the beginning of the school 
year; and, 6.7 percent having joined after the beginning of the , v \ 
schdol year* -l St 

^ , - • % 

(3) Asked what percentage of the membership was very active in PAC 

activities , LEA staff said an average of 44.8. percent were. The 
average specified by PAC affiliates was 51.2 percent. The per- 
• centage said by LEA staff to be m'oderately-active was 35.9 per- 
cent; the percentage for PAC affiliates was 25"T1~. Accprding to 
LEA st&ff, approximately 18. 7* percent were not very active at all; 
according to PAC respondents, the percentage was 16.7. 

Effects of Membership Characteristics on PAC Activities dftd Impact 

\n Chapter II, the following kinds of hypotheses were set forth regarding 
the relationships that might exist between PAC membership characteristics and 
PAC activities and impact: ~ 



(1) The greater the percentage of PAC membership having had previous 
experience with the PAC, the greater the amount fii PAC activity 
and impact; 

^ (2) The greater the previous experience in other community Organi- 
zationfe, the greater. the amount of PAC activity and impact; 

(3) The greater th& y&mbSr of individuals participating actively in 
the PAC, the greater the amount of PAC activity and impact; 

(4) The greater the average length of service on the PAC, the greater 
the amount of PAC activity and impact; 

(5) The higher the socioeconomic status of PAC members (as measured 
by education and occupati^^^Ll^e greater the PAC activity and , 
impact; ,uid 

r . 

(6) The greater the delegate orientation toward representation, the 
V , greater the amount of PAC activity and impact. 

To explore the viability of these hypotheses, CPI developed a number 
of measures for membership characteristics; these measures were then applied 
to develop district values on each measure., 'The variables for measuring 
membership characteristics included: 
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(1) Jhe average percentage of membership belonging to the PAC 
before the 1977-1978 school year; 

<? (2) The average percentage of membership joining the PAC after the 
beginning the 1977-1978 school ye*r; . 4 

(3) Th^average number of kinds of organizations to which PAC 
{Respondents belonged; 
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(4) 'The degree of activity of the PAC membership; 

(5) ,The average length o$ PAC respondents 1 service' on^the PAC; 



(6) The percentage oi; PAC respondents wh^were housewives; 




(7) The percentage of PAC respondents with educations beyond the 
high school level; .and , 0 

(8) The average degree <pf delegate orientation in PAC respondents 1 
beliefs about representation. 47 ^ 

► ■ " * 

TWo points should be ipade before^the correlations of these variables 
Kith those fbt PAC activities and VtKpact (delineated in. the last subsection 
of the section on PAC activities) *re described. First, only the first, 
second, and fourth variable listed above refer to characteristics of the 
PAC as a whole. ♦The rest refer only to characteristics of the PAC re-* ^ 
spondents interviewed by CPI. They might have comprised the leadership of » 
the PAC, but that is no k t to say that their characteristics were representa- 
tive of the PAC as a whole. Other PAC affiliates might have had quite dif- 
1 ferent characteristics which might have fed into the PAC's performance of 
^activities and impact. The correlation coefficients discussed below having 
*to do with organisational participation, tenure on the PAC, occupational 
status, educational status, and beliefs about representation should be in- 
terpreted in that light. The correlation coefficients were calculated 
simply to ascertain if the potential leadership's characteristics had their 
own effects independent of the PAC membership as a whole. % * 

Second, it should bfe noted thai occupational status as^a measure of 
socioeconomic status could not be used. Approximately half of the PAC/ re- 
spondents were housewives.* There is considerable debate at the present time 
' as to the ranking of that cupation in relation to Occupations having to 
do with employment outside the home. For this reason, CPI felied on edu- 
cational attainment as a measureVpf PAC respondents 1 socioeconomic status. 
Correlation coefficients were calculated against the percentage of PAC re- 
spondents stating they were housewives to see .if there were any relationships 
between employment outside the home and PAC activity and impact. 

Table 39 contains a listing of correlations between/variables having to 
do with membership characteristics and PAC activities ./ Very few significant 
correlations were found, o especially between those membership characteristics 
variables referring only to PAC respondents and PAC activity. This would 
imply that the characteristics of those potentially forming the leadership , 
of th^TPAC generally do not affect the extent of participation and performance 
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of activities. The one exception might perhaps be the average degree of 
delegate orientation in PAC respondents 1 beliefs about representation, which 
had two significant associations with variables measuring PAC activities/ 
One of these associations appear^ to be spurious— the one indicating that as 
the average degree of delegate, orientation increased, so di'd turnover. The 
other appears reasonable— the one indicating that as the average degree of 
delegate orientation increased, the more likely it was that meetings would 
be held with secondary parties. By and large, however, if? there was 
association between demographic characteristics, organizational participa- 
tion, length of service, and beliefs about representation > it would hav$ 
emerged through the characteristics of all PAC affiliates/, not just PAC 
respondents. ' /. . ■ + 

Looking at those membership characteristics applying to the PAC as a 
whole, one sees that there were a .few -associations, forf instance, the 
great** the amount of participation, by all individuals 6ti the PAC, the - 
greater the total number of activities performed "and the less the turnover 
of membership. As well, the greater the previous experience with the PAC, 
the greater the average number of hours devoted to PAC/activities . Previous 
experience had association with mother variables measuring PAC activity, but 
*it was not significant. The percentage of PAC membership having joined the o 
PAC fffter the beginning of the pchool year bore no significant associations 
with any of the activity variable*. / . 

s i J 

Table 40 contains a listing of the correlations between membership 
characteristics variables and variables measuring impact. The membership 
variables apparently did not have a significant relationship with the out- 
comes 1 of meetings with secondary parties. In terms of their relationship 
to perceived influence 'of the PAC (District , School -Level, or both), how- 
ever, there were some significant correlations. Beliefs about representa- 
tion as" expressed by PAC respondents bore a* direct association with esti- 
mations of influence; the greater the delegate orientation, the' greater the 
perceived influence, .Degree of activity on the /part of the PAC membership* 
as a whole also j*as directly related; particularly 'f or School-Level PACs 
and both District and School-Level PACs combined. And previous participa- 
tion in the PAC had a significant correlation with the estimated influence 
of the District PAC. ■ ■/ 

Jn sum, the hypotheses elucidated in Chapter II about the relationship 
between membership characteristics and PAC activities and impact were only 
partially supported. Previous experience jl/ith the PAC, beliefs about re- 
presentation, and degree of activity on the part of PAC member sj as a group 
appear to be the most relevant variables.'! Others have some association, 
but for the districts studied by OPI, the associations were not strong ones- 



PAC Recruitment ^ 

General Characteristics ' 

In Chapter II, it was asserted that the method by which PAC members 
came to join the PAC would have some effect on PAC membership characteristics 
most especially on members' 6rien.tat ions toward participation as a trustee or 
delegate. For this reason, questions were put to respondents regarding 
recruitment, 
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The most basic question had to do with whether PAC members were elected, 
appointed, and/or self-selected (volunteered). This question was asked of 
108 respondents (who :ncludedx^ll respondents except the District PAC Members 
and 24 of the Central Office/Title I staff). Eight of these (7,4 percent) 
said they did not know, and one person's response (0.9 percent) was not 
ascertained. 

» 

N . The answers qf the remaining ^-.respondents were varied (Table 41). 
Almost 60 percent said $ AC members volunteered for participation. A little 
over a third said t*AC members were elected. Appointment was reported by 
only about a tenth of those indicating a method. 

0 

Thirty-sevffh individuals indicating that at least .some of the PAC mem-, 
bers were elected were asked to describe that selection process. Twenty- 
five (67.6 percent) cited parents of Title I children as voters. Ninetfeen 
(51.4 percent) cited School-Level PACs; the citation of this group of voters 
was especially frequent for the selection of District PAC members and shows 
adherence to a federal regulation suggesting this as an acceptable method 
for recruitment of such PAC participants. Nine individuals (24.3 percent) 
said that parents^ of children not in the Title I program participated in the 
election, and five (13.5 percent) said school district staff voted. Most 
often the election took place during a meeting; very seldom was a mail-out 
ballot or some other method used. / 

Those indicating that PAC members were appointed cited school district 
staff (e.g., Title I Coordinators, Principals, and Teachers) as the primary 
decision-makers regarding the appointments. Only on two occasions were 
other PAC members or representatives of other organisations listed as the 
parties making the appointments. 

The above paragraphs provide an indication of the .•method by which 
people come to be affiliates of the PAC. "*the preponderance of individuals , 
volunteering for participation might lead one to believe that pub Tic methods 
were not utilized. It might be noted, however, that pn many occasions those 
stating th$t PAC members volunteered also noted that Ithe volunteering took 
place after Notice's were sent to all Title I parents inviting them to parti- 
cipate. -In such a way, the selection of members took! a public form. PAC 
members emerging as "volunteers' 1 were those who responded to the notice. 
Some of these were, of course, individuals already active in school affairs. 

Respondents answering as District PAC Chairpersons and Members and '< 
School-Level PAC Chairpersons were asked how they caiqe to be Chairpersons 
or Members. In Chapter III, it wad noted that some qf the individuals m 
serving as respondents in these categories were not actually serving in those 
capacities (e.g., a person answering as a School-Level PAC Chairperson tpight 
not actually be serving in that capacity). Hence, nine (12.£ percent) of the 
PAC participants\interviewed could not appropriately ansyer the .questions ' 
having to **o with their selection. Of the remaining 61 participants, 32' 
(52.5 pe^ said they were elected, 15 (24.6 percent)* said they were V 

appointed, c . 14.(23.0 percent) said they volunteered.* 8 These percentages 
are not to be compared with the ones above for the selection of PAC members 
in general as the question for PAC Chairpersons pertained not to^their se- 
lection as members but rather as chairpersons . These data would indicate 

\ 
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that while the selection of members pay be moi individualized , the selection 
of leadership involved more overt public participation. Of course, the user 
of appointment was more predominant than is reflected in £he above paragraphs 
having to do with the selection of PAC members in general. 

The procedures for recruitment differed significantly between school 
and district levels, The role of respondent level will be explored in the 
next section. 

' * ■ 149 
Effects of Respondent Level on Recruitment i 

able 42 shows thp* the method for recruiting participants for the PAC 
differed markedly between- the district and school levels. Almost 90* percent 
erf the district-level LEA staff arid District PAC Chairpersons noted that par- 
ticipants in the District PAC were 1 elected. About a fifth noted some members 
volunteered. By contrast, Title I Principals and School-Level Chairpersons 
usually stated that participants on the Schbol-Level PAC were self-selected. o 
Only 10 percent of the school-level respondents said election was a method 
of recruitment. About 14 percent of the respondents- at the school-level 
said appointment was used, this by comparison with district-level respondents, 
three percent of whom noted the use of appointment. 

Differences between District and School-level PAC respondents in the 
method by whijeh they £hemselv6s came to be District PAC Members or District 
or Sqhool-Level Chairpersons are reflected in Table 43. This table reveals* 
that apprpximacely* two- thirds of the District PAC participants (including 
all District PAC Chairpersons) were elected. Self-selection and appointment 
were noted! by a little over a fifth and a tenth,, respectively, of the district 
level PAC participants. This is in sbme cpntrast with processes • for *the se- 
lection of Schbol-Level PAC Chairpersons. Forty-four percent of those re- 
sponding were appointed. Only a third were elected. A slightly smaller 
percentage of, School-Level Chairpersons volunteered, as compared with the 
district level. 

The data, in this subsection and the above subsectioh on the general 
characteristics of PAC recruitment might be summarized as follows. . First, 
PAC members at the school level by and large volunteered for participation. 
From the school-level membership, a Chairperson was either appointed or 
elected. School-level PAC members and other Title I parents elected a 
representative to the District PAC. Individuals participating in the 
District PAC then elected a Chairperson. 

Effects of Recruitment on f*AC Membership Characteristics 

As well as being asked how they personally were selected to be Chair- 
persons or Members at the school or district level, PAC respondents were"" 
asked what level of education they had achieved, their occupations, length, 
of time they had been on the PAC, their organizational affiliations, and 
their beliefs about representation.; These questions enable us to see 
directly if there was a relationship between recruitment and membership 
characteristic^, at lea^t for the individuals interviewed by CPI.^O 

The findings regarding the relationship were as follows: 
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(1) Elected members were more highly educated than appointed or 4 
self-selected ones (Table 44). 

\ . 

(2) Elected and appointed members were more likely to be employed 
outside the /home than members who volunteered to participate 
in the PAC (Table '45). 

(3) Elected members were likely to have been on the PAC longer 
than appointed or Solf-selected members. In turn, appointed 
members were likely to have been on the PAC longer than self- 
selected meters. The average number of years on the PAC per 
respondent/was as follows: elected, 4.3 years; appointed, 
2.3 yeary, and self-selected (volunteered), 1.9 years. * 

(4) Elected members were more likely to belong to at least one other 
kind of community organization than were appointed or self- 
selected PAC respondents. Only 29.0 percent of the 31 elected 
PAC members said they belonged to no other organizations, as 
opposed to 46.7 and 42.9 percent, respectively,, of the seven ■ 
appointed and six self-selected PAC respondents. *" a 

(5) The number of organizations to wtrch "one belonged differed by re- 
cruitment method* ; The 22 individuals who were elected affi belonged 
to at least one organization belonged to an average of 2.0 kinds 

of organizations each. The same average arose for the eight ap- 
pointed PAC members who belonged to at least one kind of organiza- 
tion. ThQ eight PAC members who said they belonged to aft organi- 
zation and who volunteered for their position in the PAC averaged 
- only 1.5 kinds of organizations each. 51 

Thes'e findings imply that the recruitment methods for the PAC affect 
the characteristics of the membership, or vice. versa. For instance, as > 
regards- the relationship between organizational behavior and PAC participa- 
tion, knowing that one has been elected to a position in the PAC may promote 
feelings of belonging to the v community*Vt large and increase one's propensity 
to participate in other community organizations. Or, conversely, because 
one is active in other community organizations, one might be more willing or 
interested in being elected to a position on the PAC. Looked at from the 
voters 1 side, they might be more predisposed to elect individuals with greater 
experience on the- PAC, greater educational achievement, and with interests 
and occupational associations outside the home. In short, they would osten- 
sibly be in? asted in electing the "community regarding" kind of individual 
discussed in Chapter II. - 

Indeed, there is some indication of support'for the assertions set forth 
by other writers on the effects of particular forms of recruitment. In 
Chapter II ♦ it wps noted that elected members are less likely to take a 
trustee stance (as reflected in, "When I make a decision, I try to look at 
* the facts and make the^best decision I can."). The same pattern emerged in 
CPI's data, as is demonstrated by Table 46. Elected members were much more 
likely to take a completely delegate orientation (as reflected in, "When I 
make a decision, I try to do what most parents want.") than appointed or 
self-selected members. Appointed members were more likely, than either of 
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the two other groups to say they took both orientations. Members who 
volunteered for their positions were the most likely to take a trustee 
position. . - o t 

To measure the strength of association befiween the recruitment pro- 
cedures for the PAC as a Whole and for the PAC respondents in particular 
and PAC membership characteristics , CPI developed measures for each district 
in the same way as_ described for factors previously discussed. The re* 
cruitment variables included: 

The percentage of responses concerning general PAC recruitment 
that indicated PAC affiliates were elected (see Table 41); 

The percentage of responses concerning g neral PAC recruitment 
that indicated PAC affiliates were appointed; 

The percentage of responses concerning general PAC recruitment 
that indicated PAC affiliates were self-selected (or volunteered); 

The percentage of PAC respondents who were elected; 

* 

The percentage of PAC respondents who were appointed; and » 

„■■' ■ « * 

The percentage of PAC respondents who volunteered. 

• • , ' • . .. ■ 

Pearson 1 s correlation coefficients were developed to measure the strength 
of association between these recruitment variables and membership character- 
istics variables (the latter were described in the last subsection o^ the * 
preceding section on PAC membership characteristics). The correlations are* 
listed in Table 47. * l - ^ 

The procedures for recruiting PAC membership in general had some signifi- 
cant relationship with their likelihood of having been on the PAC previously 
and with the extent to which PAC members were considered active in PAC affairs. 
More specifically, the greater the percentage of members reported to have 
volunteered for service, th6 less likely it was that members would have beerf 
on the PAC previous to the 1977-1978 school year. The greater the percentage 
o r responses indicating PAC affiliates were elected, the greater the percentage 
reported to be moderately or very active in PAC affairs. These findings are 
in line with the assertions contained in Chapter II. 

The method for recruiting the general membership may have had. some 
association with the demographic characteristics of the membership. This is 
implied in the correlation of variables having to do with the general member- 
ship and one of the variables measuring demographic characteristics of PAC 
respondents— education. The greater the percentage of responses indicating 
that PAC members volunteered for service, the less education PAC respondents 
reported themselves to have. * 

A more viable correlation, however, would be that between the particular 
method used to recruit PAC respondents and their demographic characteristics, 
the findings coincide with those delineated previously in cross-tabulations 
between the two kinds of variables. The linkage between recruitment and 
educational attainment remained; WhMe volunteering did not have a significant 
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negative association with educational attainment , election had a positive 
one. The greater the percentage of PAC respondents reporting they were 
elected, the higher their educational attainment. Recruitment procedures 
also had significant correlations with the percentage of PAC respondents 
saying they_j*ere housewives. The greater the percentage of PAC respondents 
who sai*T*t^ywfcre elected, the less likely it was they would be housewives. 
The greater the percentage of PAC respondents saying they volunteered, the 
more Aikely it was they would be housewives. * 

Previous experience with th,e PAC was also affected 'by recruitment. Th$/ 
greater the percentage of PAC respondents Saying they were elected, the 
longer their tenure on the PAC. The greater the percentage saying they wer? V 

Sppointed, the shorter their tenure. The negative correlation was even 
Wronger between self-selection and length of service. There is also some 
indication that method of recruiting the leadership of the PAC had some 
effect on the percentage of the overall membership wha~p$rticipated on the 
A PAC previous to, the 1977-1978 school year. The greater the percentage of 
PAC respondents saying they; were elected,, the greater the percentage of the 
overall membership having been on the PAC previous to the 1977-1978 school 
year. The greater the percentage of PAC respondents saying they were appointed 
or volunteered, the less the percentage of the general membership who had 
had previous experience with the PAC. 

The likelihood of reporting membership in other organizations was affected 
to some extent by recruitment method. The greater the pefefcentage of PAC re- % 
spondents saying they volunteered, the lower the number of kinds of organiza- 
tions to which they belonged. Although election and appointment had some posi- 
tive correlation with number of organizational types mentioned, the associations 
were by no means positive. Hence, election or appointment would appear to be 
necessary, but not sufficient, conditions for organizational participation. 
• r 

Contrary to expectation, given the previous research on delegate/trustee 
orientations,, there were not significant relationships* between beliefs about 
representation and recruitment procedures. For PAC respondents, there was 
some ^Association between the two kinds of* variables and the association was 
in the direction indicated in Che literature, but the relationship did not 
quite reach significance. ■ 

This finding notwithstanding, it would appear that recruitment has a 
greaT~effect on the characteristics o'f membership, especially if the indi- 
viduals are Chairpersons or deemed the most active members of the PAC. 
Future research might be conducted to determine in more detail the effects 
for PACs as wholes. ; 



External Constituency 

General Characteristics ' , 

In Chapter II, it was noted that other community organizations may have 
an etfect on the operations of the PAC,. They may, on the one hand, provide 
resources enhancing the PAC's functioning, On the other hand, they may also 
promote some disruption in PAC operations owing to the representation of 
varying ( interests on the PAC . 
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CPI decided that the relation of the PA1 to other community organizations 
would be explored at least to some extent in its study. Ttiere were four areas 
of questions that addressed such relations* 

First, there was a general question having to do with the role x>£ other 
community organisations and educational issues in general. The particular 
educational issues arising in the various LEAs were described in the contextual 
section of this chapter having to do with the LfeAs 1 general characteristics. 
After ascertaining the kinds of educational issues that had become of com- 
munity concern, CPI asked whether community organizations had'become involved 
in them and the results of that involvement, 

4 

Of the 148 respondents who reported that there had been educational issues, 
108 (73.0 percent) reported that community members or groups had become in- 
volved, at least in one of the issues. 52 Table 48 shows the kinds of actions 
taken by the community* groups, .and reveals that the actions were primarily 
cooperative ones with the school district. Only a little over a fifth of 
^fne respondents reported that community members or groups had lobbied against 
the school system on an issue. A little less than a third of the responses 
reflected simply- the voicing of opinions or the discussion of. issues, as 1 
opposed to real action, %. , lobbying or working with the LEA. ''<••■ 

Unfortunately, it was not possible\o ! determine the efficacy, of the 
groups' actions as in almost'half of the\clases respondents said it was too 
soon to tell what the results were of the\ctions. Thirty-one respondents 
did say, however, that the groups got what they wanted, and 10 reported 
there was a compromise (29.2 and 9.4 percent of 106 respondents, respectively). 
Only about five percent said that "nothing happened. "53 

Regardless of the outcomes of action, the data would imply that activity 
by community groups regarding educational issues was the nbrm in the eight 
LEAs studied by CPI. Of course, one cannot conclude that because the com- 
munity was involved in educational issues, it would also be involved in 
Title I. Hence, CPI asked questions regarding specific community involvement 
in Title !• 

The first .question was a hypothetical one. All 160 respondents were 
asked, "If a matter related to Title I arose about which the community, might 
.be concerned, what community groups or organizations could the PAC call upon 
for assistance?" Only 12 respondents (7.5 percent) said there were no organi- 
zations the PAC could call on. Nine (5.6 oercent) said they did not know 
what organizations they could call on, and one person's response (0.6 percent) 
was not ascertained. 

v This left 138 individuals, each specifying an average of 2.1 kinds of 
organizations to which the PAC could turn for assistance in handling a Title I 
matter. Including those respondents who said there were no organizations, 
the average was 1.9. As Table 49 demonstrates, by far and away the most 
frequently cited kind of organization was the school club (e.g., the PTA, 
Booster's Clubs, Mother's Clubs, etc.); school clubs were soecified bv half 
of the respondents and constituted a auarter of all responses to the question. • 
Civic/service organizations, community development/neighborhood organizations, 
the city/school board/service agencies, and civil rights/political organizations 
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were noted by a quarter to a little over a third of the respondents. About 
a tenth of the 135 individuals said churches would be of assistance. Lesser 
designations were received by categories for the federal/state government, 
professional groups, social clubs, and the media/ 

As important as these responses to the hypothetical question are to 
understanding respondents 1 conceptions of the PAC's position in the organi- 
zational milieu, they do not reflect ^he PAG's actual relations with such 
communitv organizations. Hence, two other kinds of auestioyis were asked 

' regarding community organizations. One set had to do with whether or not 
community groups had actually contacted the PAC in regard to a Title I-related 

tatter. This question was a^ked of all 160 respondents. Sixteen (10.0 per- 
cent) said they, did not know', and one person'* response (0.6 percent) was not 
ascertained. Of the remaining 143 respondents, 121 (84.6 percent) s^id there 
had been no such contact made by community groups. Only 15^4 percent (22 re- 
spondents) s#id community groups had contacted therl&C. Tfiese individuals * 

, specified an average of 1.3 kinds of organizations each. School clubs re- 
ceived the greatest number of notations (39.3 percent), followed byufche city/ 
school board/service agencies (receiving 21.4 percent of the notations) and 9 
civic/service organizations (receiving 14.3 percent). Civil right's/political 
organizations, the media, and professional groups were each mentioned by two 
individuals (7.1 percent). None of Zfchebther organizations listed in Table 49* 
(federal/state government, churches! and social clubfO were mentioned as 
having contacted the PAC regarding Title I. , 

Asked what the community groups or organizations contacted the PAC about, 
' about a third (eight respondents) said that the community group or organiza- 
tion was asking for support or help with its own cause. In five instances 
the organization wanted the PAC's opinions regarding children's needs and 
in three instances they offered their services ^for use by the PAC and/or 
Title I children. One perspn <<said the community group or organization simply 
wanted to share information with the PAC about its activities. 



» In 15 of the cases, as a result of the contact ♦ the PAC gave its opinions 

or- cooperated with the community organizational group. Two respondents re- 
ported that children received service^ after the contact by the community 
\;\ organization, and two reported that the result was simpljtfthe sharing of 
information and no real action orf anyone's part. One person reported that 
^ the PAC refused to cooperate with the group or organization in question. 54 

As limited as the contacts were that were initiated bv community groups 
or organizations, the^were slightly more numerous than those which were 
initiated by thePAC. All 160 respondents were* to be asked whether the PAC 
sought the help of ^a community organization or group about a Title I- re la ted 
matter. Again, 16 individuals said they did n c know whether the PAC had 
sought such help, and the answer one individual gave was not ascertained, 
leaving 143 who answered either affirmatively or negatively. Of these, 128 
(89.5 percent) said the P AO had not sought the help of a community .organization. 
Only 13 (10.5 percent) said the PAC had done so. « 

I Two o( these could not specify the group. The remaining 14 individuals* 

noted an average of 1.2 kinds of organizations each. If the PAC sought help, 
it was most frequently from the city/school, board/service agencies, civic/ 
service organizations , and/ or civil^ rights/political organizations (specified 
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by five, f&ur, i>nd three respondents respectively), Community development/ 
neighborhood organizations! social clubs, school clubs, and professional 
groups were noted by one to two individuals each. Again, churches and the 
federal/state governments were not mentioned by arty respondents. 

When the PAC! contacted another group or organization, it was usually 
to ask for that grouo's support or backing (mentioned by eight respondents). 
In four caftes* ttte PAC asked the group for services, and in two cases the 
PAC simply asked the group to explain its program. The PAC obtained support 
from the group contacted in five cases. In the four cases where the PAC 
had asked for services for children, the children received them. In thr6e* 
casei information was simply shared between the PAC and the group or organi- 
zation in question. And in one case, where the PAC had asked the group to 
explain its program,, the PAC subsequently provided help to the organization. 

In sum, toe data show on a general level that the PACs studied by CPI 
existed in communities where community groups and organizations wete fairly 
active in regard to those educational issues affecting the LEA as a whole. 
While LEA staff and "PAC members were able to think of groups that could be 
of assistance, especially school-related groups, actual contacts, initiated 
either by the groups or by the PAC, were minimal. y Those contacts that existed 
were, by and large, only tangentially related to the Title I program and/or 
the PAC. 9 s regulatory purposes. * 

Because the reported relationships were so limited, it is difficult to 
address their import for the theoretical framework set forth in Chapter II. 
It might be noted that the disruptive aspects of PAC relationships With 
other organizations did not appear in the data. The PAC seemed to be util- 
izing the connections with other groups in a cooperative .and resourceful 
way, but the number of cases illustrating relationships was so small as to 
preclude conclusions about the role of external organizations, if they inter- 
acted oft a more frequent and intense level. < 

Effects of Respondent Level and Position 

Effects of Respondent Level , As usual, there were differences in response 
according to whether the respondent was associated with the district level ,or 
school level: 



t 



(1) Not surprisingly, district-level respondents seemed more aware' 
of involvement by community groups in educational issues arising 
during the preceding year. Approximately 80 percent of the district- 
level respondents able to say whether there had been involvement 
replied in the affirmative. Two-thirds of the school-level re- 
spondents so answered. 

(2) Also not surprisingly, the number of kinds of organizations indi- 
viduals believed the PAC could call on for assistance varied be- 
tween the two level 8. Including responses that there were no or- 
ganizations to be called on, the average number specified by school- 
level respondents was 1.6, whereas the average number at the district 
level was 2.2, The range and kind of organizations specified, how- 
ever, did not differ significantly between the two levels. 
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(3) The amount of contact between the PAC and community groups and 
organizations also varied by level. As would be expected, the 
contact was greater at the district level than' at the school 
level. Asked if community groups had contacted the PAC about a 
Ti^.le I-related matter, 17 (21.8 percent of the 78 answering the 
question and associated with the ttfstrict PAC) repiied in the 
affirmative. Only five (7.7 percent) of the 65 individuals re- 
sponding at the school level so responded. The same pattern held 
for whether the PAC had contacted comraunitv groups about a Title I 
issue.* Fourteen district-level affiliates (17.7 percent of the 
79 responding) said the PAC had done so. Only twos(3.1 percent of 
/ the 64 responding) at the school level so answered. 

i 

Effects of Respondent Position , As for other factors, there were dif- 
ferences between LEA staff and PAC affiliates in their responses concerning 
external constituency: 

(1) Af> one might expect, LEA staff were more aware of community group 

involvement in educational issues than were PAC affiliates-. Seventy- 
two LEA staff (84.7 percent of the 85 responding) said there had 
been community group involvement; only 35 PAC affiliates (60.3 per- 
cent of the 58 responding) said there had been such involvement/ 

- (2) The average number of kinds of organization^ respondents believed 
could be called on for assistance differed slightly between PAC 
affiliates and LEA staff. Including answers that there was no s * 
organizations! the number averaged 1.8 for PAC respondents and 2.0 
for LEA staff. The types of organizations and range did not differ 
significantly between the two kinds of respondents, however.* 

(3) PAC affiliates were less likely to report contacts wittfcother 

community groups and organizations about Title I-related matters. t . . 
The percentage of LEA staff saying that community groups had con- 
tacted the PAC was 18.4; the percentage for PAGjrespondtfnts was ' /: 
11.9. The percentage of LEA staff who reported that the PAC had 
contacted other groups and organizations about an issue pertaining 
to Title I was 15.8 percent; the percentage for PAC affiliates was 
only 6.0. * 

Effects of External Constituency on PAC Recruittqent , Activities, and Impact 

It was stutod in Chapter II that external organisations could have 
varying effects on PAC recruitment, activities, and impact. Thus, a direction 
of relationship could not be hypothesized. ^ 

The relationship wan explo^ to some extent with CPI's data, however. 
Only onct variable could be used— the average number of kinds of organiza- 
tions respondents believed the PAC could call on for assistance if it needed 
it. Although actual contacts^ described in the above subsections, were min- 
imal, it was believed this valuable would give some reflection of the size of 
the role community organizatjons \cotild play, at least in the minds of those 



interviewed . 
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The average number of organizations specified by respondents was cal- 
culated for each district and Peterson's correlation coefficients were cal- 
culated between the variable and chose having to do wi n recruitment, activ- 
ities, and impact (measures for which were described in preceding subsections)-. 
Tables 50, 51, and 52 list the correlations and provide the correlation 
coefficients and levels of significance for each one. 

Table 50 contains correlations between external constituency and recruit- 
ment variables. Although the percentage of the general PAC membership that 
was elected and the percentage of PAC respondents reporting they were Elected 
increased with the number of kinds of organizations specified, and while the 
percentage of PAC respondents and general membership reported to be self- 
selected defeased as the number of kinds of organizations specified increased, 
the associations were not strong. There were no significant correlations be- 
tween number of kinds of organizations ai\jd recruitment variables related to 
appointment. The correlations, in fact, went* in opposite directions. 

It is possible that the availability of other organizations to assist 
the ?AC does not affect recruitment. Or it is possible that greater actual 
contact between the PAC and other organizations is required before the in-, 
fluence of those organizations on recruitment is felt. 

In Table 51 are listed correlations between external constituency and 
PAC activities. .Unlike was the case for recruitment, associations between 
the two kiifts of variables were fairly strong, two o£ them being significant. 
The two that were significant were the direct associatipnsJb.et.ween (1) the 




number of. hours spent by PAC affiliates on Title I PAC activities and the 
number of kinds of organizations the PAC could call on and (2) the avera^ 
number of act ivi ties pet formed and the number of kinds of organizations. A non- 
significant, but fairly strong, direct association was found between the number 
of kinds of organizations and the likelihood of meetings wj.fch secondary parties. 
And a non-signif icaitf, but if airly strorig, negative association was found between 
the* number of kinds of organizations and the average percentage of turnover. 
The greater the number of kinda^of organizations, the less the turnover. 

Table 52 contains correlations between external constituency and impact.. 
There was only one significant association — one between the average number of 
kinds of organizations that; could be called on for assistance and' the average 
amount of influence of School-Level PACs. The lack of association between the 
number of kinds of organizations and amount of influence of the District PAC or 
District PAC/School-Level PACs combined is probably owing to the lesser amount 
of variation in estimations of influence for those two variables. Put another 
way, the more generally aware respondents were of organizations in the com- 
munity that could be of assistance, the greater the average estimated amount 
of influence of the School-Level PACs . In terms of results of meetings with 
secondary parties, there were some associations (e.g., a lesser amount of 
"no result 11 and "inf oxroation-stiaring" responses and a greater amount of "action" 
responses as the number of kinds of organizations specified increased),, but 
thgy 'were not significant ones. 

\ , 

X would appear then that if the effects of an external constituency are 
felt,- they are most likely to be felt at the action stage, i.e., whether or 
not action is taken. Beyond that, the actions themselves determine the results 
and in/pact of the PAC, with the external constituency, playing less role in 
outcomes. 
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It was hypothesized that state education department support for PACs 
would have an effect on local PACs 1 responsibilities, activities, recruit- 
ment, and impact. It was expected that the greater support SEA*s effects 
would be reflected in local PACs 9 having greater responsibilities, greater 
activity, more public means of recruiting members (e.g., election), and 
greater impact than those in the average or lesser support states. In turn, 
it was expected that the average support state's local PACs would have greater 
responsibilities,, etc. than the lesser support state's. 

Such was not the case in CPI 1 a study. Cross-tabulations between SEA 
and the items having to do with responsibilities, activities, recruitment* 
and impact yielded very few consistent patterns and what few there were 
might have been spurious correlations. 

This finding might have several implications. First, it might indicate 
that SEAs have very little influence on the operations of PACs at the local 
level, a conclusion consistent with the assertions of NIE discussed in Chap- 
ter II. Second, it might be the result of the research design. That is, ' 
the selection of LEAs within each state was 'conducted so that there would 'be 
similar variations among thejn — greater* average, and lesser support LEAs. 
Even though the greater support state ultimately did not have a lesser sup** 
port LEA within it that was studied by CPI, the general uniformity in types 
of LEAs studied may have confounded any effects by SEAs. A study of a ran- 
dom sample of LEAs in each state' nil ght have enabled t;he "foore meaningful and 
reliable study of variations {according to SEA practice and orientation. 

Third, the educational structure may have moderated any SEA effects. 
Put another way, there may be numerous organizational levels between the 
state Title I office and the local PAC« As orientations of state personnel 
are communicated down through the organizational levels, the message may be 
"diluted, 11 such that their effects are felt at the local PAC only indirectly. 

CPI asked respondents only a few questions, about , the role of the SEA in 
local PAC affairs. This was because.it was expected that direct communi- 
cations with the local PAC would be "fairly infrequent. 

r ') . " * ' 

One of the questions about the SEA had to do with any direct meetings 
its staff had had with the PAC, either at the district or school level. The * 
findings regarding these meetings have already been discussed in the sections 
on PAC activities and impact and do not bear reiteration here. 

There were three other areas addressed in the questions — the provision 
of funds, the dissemination of materials, and the provision of training. 

Of the 108 individuals who were to be asked whether or not the PAC re- 
ceived funds from the state education department, only three replied in 
the affirmative. This is not surprising given funds would not normally, if 
ever, come directly from the state department to the PAC, by-passing the LEA 
structure. But CPI was interested in knowing whether respondents felt the hand 
of the state in this area of PAC operation^, only a very small minority did. 
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Tbt dissemination of materials might be subject to the same process, with 
documents' typically being sent to' the LEA for distribution to the PACs, but 
here it was possible that the sfate could take a more direct role' ajid w that re- 
spondents would have more cognition of state action. Indeed, this was the case 
with 32 (28*6 percent) of the 112 individuals who were to.be asked' the question 
stating that * the state education agency had provided PAC, members with written 
materials* (Individuals in the greater support state reported receiving mate- 
rials from the SEA with greater frequency than in the other two states, but 
the expected pattern did not emerge in the ot^er two states. That is, respon- 
dents in the lesser support state reported receiving materials from the state 
a little more frequently than those in the average support state. Percentages 
of respondents reporting receiving such materials by level of SEA support tyere 
as follows: greater support, 36,7 percent; average support, 27.0 percent; and 

lesser support, 28.9. percent.) - \ 

• "» ■ . * 

Whether or not the SEA was reported to. send materials varied both by \> 
respondent level and position. Individuals at the district level were more \' 
likely to report receiving materials than those at the School level (46.3 
as opposed to 20.3 percent). PAC respondents were a little more likely to 
say the PAC received m^BMVls from the state than LEA staff (32,3 as opposed 
to 27.5 percent). — S \ 

The materials reported by respondents to be disseminated to PACs by 
their respective SEAs were of a number of different kinds \ as shown in 
Table 53. almost a quarter of the 32 individuals reporting that the state 
sent materials to PACs said the materials came [in the* form of memoes and 
correspondence related to Title !♦ Five said that 'the state sent copies of 
federal Title I regulations and guidelines, and four said state Title I regu- 
lations and guidelines were sent. Six reported that a state-developed hand-* 
book for PACs was sent. These were the items cited most frequently by re- 
spondents. The number of individuals citing each kind of written informa-^ 
tion was too small to allow analysis by position and level of respondent. 

The last area addressed in interviews that pertained to SEA support * 
had to do with training of PAC ihembers. Only six of the 69 individuals^ 
who reported that PAC members received training or technical assistance said 
that such training was provided by state personnel. 56 xt should be noted 
that this number might have been greater if some of the individuals making 
presentations at workshops had been identified by respondents as being af- 
filiated with the SEA. The affiliations of presenters were not always 
remembered by respondents.- c 0 • > v 

In any event, the above paragraphs show that the SEA did not appear to 
play a gr*at role ip the operations of PACs at the local level. i Their 
greatest input, at least as indicated by interviews, was in the provision 
of written material to ?AC members. But the kinds of materials cited by 
any one respondent usually numbered no more than one or two and never more 
than three, Given that only a little less than a third of the respondents 
asked about the state's distribution of written materials said that the state 
did so and given the small number of areas with which the materials dealt, it 
was not feasible to correlate the provision of materials by the state with 
other variables. It seemed, given the data on these and other suppprt-related 
variables, that the focus of analysis should be on LEA support, rather than 
SEA support. It is to LEA support for PACs and its impact on PAC operations 
that the discussion now turns. 
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LEA Support ton PACs , 

The s&hot>l districts participating in CPX's study w^re selected based on- 
responses to interviews with Title I Coordinators about various aspects of 
their PACs. ( The interviews* were initially conducted in late 1976 and updated 
by CPI as possible.** the fall of 1977'. Most questions were directed toward 
ascertaining \ofortoat\on. a bout the District PAC. Bashed on these interviews 
and other factors described in Chapter II, the LEAs were classified into th*ee 
categories of support and chosen. The categories included greater, average, > 
and lesser support for the PAC. 

LEA support,- as measured through ttie method described above in adumbrated 
form, was hypothesised to affect four fattors: (1) PAC recruitment, (2) PAC 
management responsibilities, (3) PAC a^ivities, and (4) PAC impact. Below are 
detailed findings about the associations/. Following these findings, will be a 
subsection on the strength of the associations. Then, there will be subsections 
On the particular variables forraingythe basis for initial calculation of LEA 
support. ; 7 & 7 a 



One notation is required ra£or;e the presentation of the analysis* As will 
be stated periodically below, the LEAs clarified as having greater support iop^ 
PACs were all large. Although support di<( inofc covary consistently with size^among 
all eight LEAs, the relationships d6icrit>e^jt^low,may reflect ,tbt impact -of LEA 
size on PAC operations as well as the impact of . LEA support. Lpger LEAs ma y h * ve 
been "able to expend more resources (in time and ^dollars) onaPAr-related matters 
and may have had a larger pool of active parents and other individuals from which 
PAC members could be drawn. * 

Effects of LEA Support on PAC Recruitment 

Two questions pertaining to PAC recruitment were analyzed for the effects* pf 
LEA support,. One question concerned whether or not PAC members were elected, /ap- 
pointed, or self-selected. Table 54 shows th£££ was not a consistent relationship 
between LEA support and PAC recruitment* It shows that in lesser support districts, 
PAC members were more likely to be self-selected than iTi districts of average <£r 
greater support. The appointment of members was more likely to occur in an average 
support district than in a greater or leaser support district. f 

One might have hypothesized that elections would be more likely to occyr in 
greater support districts than in the other two kinds of. districts. Table 54 shows 
this was not the case, at least on a general level, in the eight districts dtudied 
by CPI* Respondents in average Support districts were more likely to report that 
their members were 'elected than those in the other two kinds of LEAs* 

*■ . 

The| other question pertaining to recruitment and analyzed f:or its relation* 
to LEA support concerned the method used to recruit PAC respondents, who in CPI*s 
study included Distract PAC Chairpersons, the most active District PAC Members, 
and School-Level Chairpersons. Again, as Table 55 demonstrates, the Relationship 
between level of support and recruitment was generally not a direct one, except in 
one area* That is, the less the support for PACs, the greater the percentage of re- 
spondent? who said they volunteered for their positions* The relationship between 
election: and appointment and LEA support was curvilinear, with the number of ret pond 
ents reporting themselves to be elected being greatest and the number of respondents 
reporting themselves to be appointed being smallest in average support districts. 

Effects, of LEA Support 6n PAC Management Responsibil it ie s 

,- The level of support provided by LEAs for PACs was found to have the follow- 
£'ag relationships with PAC management Responsibilities: 



(1) The greater the level of support, the greater the likelihood 
that PACs would be reported to have by-laws. The gap .was par- * 
ticularly great between the lesser support LEAs and the average 
and greater support ones. Only 4.8 percent of the respondents 

in lesser support LEAs reported the existence of by-laws, whereas 
• 31.4 and 34.8 percent, respectively, so reported in. the average 
and greater support LEAs. The negative answers in the average 
and greater support LEAs were largely obtained from individuals 
associated with Schopl-Level PACs. Looking at District PACs only, 
only those in lesser support LEAs did not have and 'or provide ■— 
copies of^by^Wws. Implicitly, the structure for PAC operations 
was more formalized in the average and greater support LEAs at 
least as regarded District PACs. * • 

(2) Lesser support LEAs were most likely to have indeterminate/in-, 
definite or one-year terms only (see Table 56). While the other 
two kinds of LEA also 4 had significant percentages of responses in 
these two categories regarding term of membership, they al*so had 
responses indicating longer terms, e.g., two years or for as long 
as one's child was in Title I. Thus, individuals in the* average 
and greater support LEAs had greater chance of internalizing 
the role of the PAC than those in lesser support LEAs, 

(3) In the conceptualization of PAC objectives or responsibilities, 
contrary to expectation, there were inconsistent patterns of 
response. There were inverse relationships between level of sup- 
port and the likelihood 'of mentioning some" kinds of responsibilities; 
that is, the greater the support, the less the likelihood of men- 
tioning them. Such responsibilities included: (1) providing in- 
put regarding the program (general) and (2) visiting classrooms 

and observing the program in action. District relationships were 
found regarding some of the responsibilities (i.e., the greater 
the level of support, the greater the likelihood of mentioning 
the responsibility). Such responsibilities included (1) becoming 
informed about Title I regulations and what the program is supposed 
to do, (2) senhtftyas a mechanism for involving parents, (3) moni- 
toring the program to assure that the program is doing what it i's 
supposed to do, and (4) serving as ,a link between the school/school 
system and, the community /parents /children. There were cuthfi linear 
relationships between level of support and a number of the responsi- 
bilities. Clearly, there were no co is tent patterns, and this 
fact is f illustrated by data on responsibilities after they were 
classified ae to whether they implied "direct input 11 or "less direct 
input" into the program in advisory capacities. Lesser support LEAs 1 
respondents were almost ks likely to state "direct input 11 conceptions 
of PAC responsibilities as greater support LEAs 1 respondents. Re- 
spondents . in average support LEAs were considerably Mess likely 
than those in the other two kinds of LEAs to i tate "direct input" 
conceptions. The percentages of direct input and less direct in- 
put conceptions may be listed as follows: greater support LEAs— 
65.4 percent, direct input, 34-. 6* percent, less direct input; average 
support LEAs — 49.1 percent, direct input, 50.9 percent, less direct 
input; and lesser support LEAs, 65.9 percent, direct input, and 34.1 
percent, less direct input. The relation of LEA support to respon** 
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sibilitfSs and the jrelation of support to activities (described 
in the preceding section) are not similar. Put another way, re- 
spondents might express a greater proportion o£ "direct input 11 ' 
conceptions of the PAC's responsibilities, yet the PAC might not 
act accordingly^ Or, they might express "less indirect input*? 
conceptions, yet perform a number 6f actions that would constitute 
the fulfillment of an advisory function. The reasons for this 
outcome will be explicated below* / 

Regarding logistifcal matters, e.d 9 \ setting the time, place, day, 
and agenda for meetings and keeping minutes of meetings , the dif- 
ferences^ between the levels of /support and the, assignment of re- 
sponsibilities could be dfelineaped in. some detail, but a more 
general description will suffice. Summing the responses across 
! the various logistical aspects! one finds that 32.9 percent of the A 
^responses! in greater support LEAs indicated the PAC having sole 
responsibility; 38.0 percent , / LEA staff having sole responsibility; 
and 29,1 percent, responsibility shared between LEA staff and PAC 
participants. In average support LEAs, the percentages were as 
follows: | 15.2 percent PAC having sole responsibility; 32*6 per^ 
cent, LEA staff having .sole/ responsibility ; and 52.3 percent, re- 
sponsibility shared between LEA staff and PAC participants* In 
lesser support LEAs, 10,5 /percent of the responses indicated the 
PAC as having sole responsibility; 47.4 percent, LEA staff's having 
sole responsibility; and/42.1 percent, responsibility shared be- 
tween LEA staff and PAC participants. These figures imply that 
sole responsibility on the part of the PAC decreases with level of 
support. *The assumption of sole responsibility by LEA staff was 
most likely ito lesser support LEAs, In greater support LEAs, the 
sharing of the responsibility op the PAC's having sole responsibility 
had greater likelihood. In sho^rt, the PAC had greater autonomy and 
control over its own operations v in greater and average support LEAs, 



Effects of LEA Support on PAC Activities 

The level of support for PACs was found to have the following relation- 
ship to PAC activities: 



\ 



(1) Greater support districts were more likely to have both regularly 
scheduled meetings and meetings on specific topics than either 
average or lesser support LEAs (Table 57), The greatest number 
of responses in average support districts was on the holding of 
regularly scheduled meetings; there were not many responses in- 
dicating that both regularly scheduled-meetings and meetings on 
specific topics were held/ Respondents in the lesser support LEAs 
were the most likely to report that only meetings on specific 4 * 
topics were held. They wer^\he least likely to report that regu- 
larly . scheduled meetings or both regularly scheduled meetings andnk 
meetings on specific topics were held. Average support districts* 
PACs me? slightly less frequently than those in greater support 
districts (Table 58). Lesser. support districts' PACs were likely 
to meet even less frequently than those in greater or average 
support districts. 57 
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(2) There was a curvilinear relationship bett^on level of LEA sup- 
, port and the likelihood of holding more frequent meetings at so***, 
times of the year than average. As Table 59 shows, however, the 
PAGs in lesser support LEAs were much less likely than those in 
greater or average support LEAs to hold such special meetings. 
The times of the year when the special meetings were held were 
strongly related to the reasons for the meetings (Table 60), All 
three kinds of LEAs having special meetings placed an emphasis on 
planning as related to the Title I application. Responses having 
to do with workshops and orientation to Title I and/or the PAC 
were likely to increase as the level of support decreased. Com- 
mittee or executive board' meetings cited as the reason for more 
frequent meetings occurred only in greater and average support LEAs* 



^ (3) The average number of people attending regular PAC meetings de- 

creased across levels of support for PACs, The average number 
attending was 21.1 for greater support LEAs; 13,8 for average; 
and 9,7 for lesser. The number may, of* course, be associated to 
some extent with the size of the LEAs; the reader will recall, 
for instance, that a^k of the greater support LEAs were classified 
as large. There was a curvilinear relationship between support 
and percentage of those attending who were Title I parents. The 
average percentage in average support LEAs was less (77.9 percent) 
than those in greater or lesser support LEAs (88.1 and 81.6 per- •> 
cent, respectively). 

» 

(4) There were no great differences J>etween levels of LEA support re- 
garding the place of Title ^meetings. Greater support LEAs 
were more likely to hold thei.r meetings in the morning or after- 
noon, whereas average support LEAs were more likely to hold their 
meetings in the afternoon or evening, and the lesser support LEAs 
were almost equally as likely to hold their meetings in £he morning, 
afternoon, or evening, 

(5) Whether or not minutes were kept of PAC meetings varied directly, 
though not greatly, with the level of LfcA support for PACs. In the 
greater support LEAs, 83,0 percent of the respondents said minutes 
were kept; in average support LEAS, 80.6 percent; and in lesser 
support LEAs, 77.3 percent. 58 Respondents affiliated with the 
district level were asked whether or not they received minutes. 
The number reporting they received minutes increased with the level 
of LEA support for PACs— 91.7 percent in greater support LEAs, 
76.5 percent in average support LEAs, and 50,0 percent in lesser 
support LEAs. These data might have been paralleled by data on 
whether or not PAC members received minutes if the latter question 
had been addressed to district-level respondents only. But both 
school-level and distri£t-level respondents were asked whether PAC 
members received minutes. As Table 61 shows, the pattern of dis- 
tribution by LEA support was not consistent. In lesser support 
LEAs, PAC members were reported either lo receive copies in written 
form or be able to read them if they wanted. Seldom was it re- 
ported that the minutes were read at meetings or that PAC members 
did not receive the minutes in any form or fashion at alt. In average 
support LEAs, the PACs were almost equally as likely to receive copies, 
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hear them read at meetings, or have them available for perusal. 
In greater support LEAs, there was more distribution of copies or 
reading of the minutes at meetings than there was simply having the 
minutes available for perusal* But there were also a couple of 
more people saying ithat FAC members did not receive copies of 
minutes/ 

(6) As TjoMe 62 shows, there were few consistent relationships between 
levic of support and kinds of activities noted by respondents, \ 

^>£nj|reater support LEAs, the most frequently cited activities were 1 
observation of classroom activities, advising the LEA or principal 
about children's needs in regard to Title I, and review of the 
Title I application. The most frequently cit jd activities in 
average support LEAs were classroom observation, advice about 
children's needs, and participation in field trips. In lesser 
support LEAs, the most frequently cited activities were review 
of the Title. I program budget, review of the Title I appli- 
cation and observation of classrpom activities, and review 
of Title I program evaluation results. There were consistent 
direct correlations between LEA support and (l) advising the 
Title I office or principal on who is hired for the Title I pro- 
gram, (2) participation as an aide in a Title I classroom, (3) 
organization of training seminars for parents who are not part of 
the PAC, (4) investigation of grievances of parents and presentation 
of findings and recommendations to district/school personnel, and 
(5) working with teachers to define students 1 learning goals. But 
these were the only activities on the list where there was a con- 
sistent relationship in terms of percentage of respondents and 
percentages of all responses to the question. If there was a 

. difference according to the amount of LEA support for PACs, it 
was in terv* of the ovefall number of activities cited as being 
performed oy the FAC. In greater support LEAs, the average number 
of activities cited by respondents was 15.7. In average and lesser 
support LEAs, the averages were 15.0 and 11.2, respectively. 

(7) There was a curvilinear relationship between level of LEA support 
and the statement that there were activities in which the PAC was 
not involved that it should be. The respondents in greater and 
lesser support LEAs were more likely to say that there were such 
activities than respondents in average support LEAs.. There was 
no association between the particular activities cited and LEA 
support,. This is partially because there were so few activities 1 
noted by the individuals responding. Individuals in greater sup- 
port LEAs noted an average of 2.3 additional activities, whereas 
those in average and lesser support LEAs noted an average of 1.8 
and 3.3 additional activities, respectively. While there was, thus, 
not association between LEA support and the number of additional 
activities noted, there was some association between support and 

the reasons given for non- involvement . In greater support districts, 
the people who believed ^there should be additional activities were 
more likely to s^y that non-involvement was owing tp the difficulty 
of activating parents to participate, the fact that parents were 
too busy or did not have enough time, or lack of organization 
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within the PAC, Respondents in^average and lesser support LEAs , ? 
who felt the PAC should be performing additional activities/were 
more likely to say that non-involvement was owing to the P/& 
members 1 or LEA staff's not having thought about doing the activity 
before* 

(8) In the section on PAC activities, it was noted that all district- 
level respondents in all three kinds of LEAs stated that the 

Title I Coordinator had attended PAC meetings and done so routinely* 
A* to whether the Coordinator had brought a Title I matter t the 
District PAC' s attention during PAC meetings, there was some varia- 
tion with 81*0 percent of the greater support LEAs 1 respondents 
saying that the Coordinator had done so, 78.6 percent of the average 
support LEAs 1 respondents so affirming, and only 55,6 percent of , 
the lesser support ^LEAs' respondents so" answering. The content of 
the Coordinator-initiated discussions varied to some extent by 
level of suppcJfT Starting with the purpose receiving the greatest 
emphasis among respondents, the purposes in the greater support 
LEJtowere (1) information sharing, (2) discussion of staffing issues, 
an^T3) discussion of budgetary issues and planning of PAC activities 
(e.g., workshops)* In average support LEAs, the purposes were most 
often (1) instructional aspects of the program and (2) staffing. 
In lesser support LEAs, they were most often (1) instructional 
aspects, (2) parent involvement issues, and (3) information sharing* 
If the PAC initiated iscussions with the Title I Coordinator about 
Title I issues, it was likely to be so reported as the level of 
LEA support f or' PACs increased. The percentage of respondents 
saying that the PAC had initiated discussions was 80.0 in greater 
support LEAs, 71.4 in average support LEAs and 33.3 in lesser 
support LEAs. The kinds of variations and focus of attention 
in PAC-initiated discussions were basically the same as existed 
• for Coordinator-initiated discussions. Regarding special meetings 
between the PAC and Coordinator outside of regular PAC meetings, 
thercJN was again a direct relationship between level of support 
and the likelihood of reporting that the interactions had occurred, 
with the gap being particularly great between the greater and 
average support LEAs on the one hand and the lesser support LEAs 
on the other. The percentage of respondents stating that special 
meetings had been held was 55.0 in greater support LEAs, 50.0 
in average support, and 12.5 in lesser support. The number of 
responses regarding the contents pt the meetings was really too 
small to analyze by variation in LEA support. It might be noted, 
however, that a greater range of purposes for the meetings was 
provided as the level of LEA support increased; information- 
sharinf purposes were listed with increasing frequency as the 
level of support decreased. '■ 9 

4 

(9) The percentage of respondents stating that the Title I Principals 
had attended meetings of the School-Level PACs increased with the 
level of support though the variation was not great (96.9 percent 
responded affirmatively in greater support LEAs; 95.5 percent in 

^average support; and 85.7 percent in lesser support). There was 
virtually no difference between greater and average support LEAs 
in whether or not the Principals routinely attended; in both kinds 
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of LEAs, 90.5 or 90*6 percent of the respondents so stated. In 
lesse^ support LEAs, however, only 71.4 percent of theyrespon- 
dents said there was routine attendance, with another^ 8. 6 percent * 
saying the Principal "sticks his/her head in the ddor to say 
> "hello" or "pops in arid out*" Of course, in the lesser support 

LEAs, none of the respondents said openly that the Principal did 
not routinely attend, whereas in greater and average support LEAs, 
9.4 or 9*5 percent of the individuals so stated. Whether or not 
the Principal had brought a Title I-related matter to the attention 
of the PAC during PAC meetings bore a curvilinear association with 
level of support, with the average support LEAs 1 respondents re- 
porting such occurrences to a greater extent than greater or lesser 
support LEAs 1 respondents. If discussions were initiated by the 
Principal, in greater support. LEAs, they most frequently involved * 
information sharing or problems in parent involvement; in average 
support LEAs, the instruct i6nal program or parent involvement; in 
lesser support LEAs, information sharing* The likelihood that the 
School^Level PAC would initiate discussions with the Title I Prin- 
cipals varied directly with the level of support. The percentage 
of affirmative statements was 43.8 in greater support LEAs, 
33.3 in average support LEAs, and 14.3 in lesser support LEAS* 
' In greater support LEAs, however, the purpose of the dis- 

cussion was most often for the PAC to gain information about 
some unspecified matter, whereas in average LEAs, it was to # , 

discuss some instructional aspect of the program, and in lesser 
support LEAs, it was either to gain information or discuss in- 
structional aspects. For the few times when meetings were held 
between the School-Level PAC and Title I Principal outside of 
regular meetings, the occurrence of the meetings varied inversely 
with level of support, with lesser support LEAs 9 respondents 
being more likely to report such meetings than average or greater 
support LEAs 1 respondents. There were so, few responses concerning' 
the kinds of discussions that were held that the relationship be- 
tween* level of support and discussion content cannot be specified. 

(10) The reporting of meetings between the District or School^Level PACs 
. and non-primary individuals or groups did not bear a consistent 
relationship with level of support. Reports of meetings between 
the PACs and the School Board, Superintendent, Central Office/Title I 
Staff, and- School-Level PACs increased with the level of support. 
However, there were curvilinear relationships with two kinds of 
interactions. In regard to meetings between the District PAC and 
Title I Principals, individuals i\ average support LEAs reported 
such meetings with less frequency than did those in greater or 
lesser support LEAs. In regard to meetings between the School-Level 
PACs and Title I Coordinator, average support LEAs 1 respondents re- 
ported such meetings with greater frequency than greater or lesser 
support LEAs 1 respondents. Reporting of meetings between the SEA 
or State PAC and PACs was about the same in greater and average 
support LEAs, but subs tant ill ly less in lessrer support LEAs. And, 
regarding meetings between the District PAC and School-Level PACs, 
there was virtually no difference across levels of support. Bearing 
the lack of consistent relationship in mind, it might be said, 
nevertheless, on a general level that there was a direct relationship 
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between level of support and the. holding of discussions or 
meetings with non-primary individuals or groups. In greater < 
support LEAs, respondents reported such meetings 35.5 percent of 
the time; in average support, 32.3 percent; and in lesser sup- 
port, 21.4 percentt 

(11) Not only we'^4 meetings less frequent for the PACs with less 
support, but also, it follows that the opportunities for 
input in decision-making was decreased in such PACs. The, 
percentage of responses regarding content of meetings with 
non-primary individuals and groups and having to do with 
information sharing was AO. 3 in greater support LEAs; 
56.6 in average support LEAs, and 61.8 in lesser support 
LEAs. The percentage of responses having tb do with work- 
shops; sponsored either by the PAC or LEA, or visits be- 
tween PACs was 8.3 in greater support^ LEAs, 4.8 in average 
support LEAs, and 8.8 in lesser support LEAs. This left 
the percentage of responses indicating there might have 
been EAC input or at least the opportunity for it at 51.4 
in greater support LEAs, 38.6 in average support LEAs, 
29.4 in lesser support LEAs. 

(12) Although the correlation of LEA support with PAC affiliates 1 
predispositions toward change in one or more aspects of the J ' ... 
Title I program was not called for by the theoretical frame- 
work -underlying the study, it is necessary to understand 
that there was 4 some variation in the predispositions in 
order to understand actions taken to bring about the desired 
change. An analysis of the predispositions shows that the 

0 desire for change in one or more areas increased with the 
level of support for PACs. The percentage of PAC respondents 
wanting change was 85.3 in greater support LEAs, 62.2 in 
average support, and 42.9 in lesser support. The likelihood 
of having done anything besides discuss the matter at PAC 
meetings increased with the level of support, with the gap 
being greatest between' the greater' and average support LEAs 
on the one hand and the lesser support LEAs on the other. The 
percentage of responses indicating that the PAC had asked the 
administration for change, met with the administration, school 
board, ei* al. was 51.3 in greater support LEAs, 45.2 in average 
support LEAs, and 16.7 in lesser support LEAs. 

(13) The fact that there are so many direct associations between the 
amount of activity and the level of LEA support for PACs may be 
associated with the amount of time sptent by individuals in the 
three kinds of LEAs on activities associated with the Title I PACs. 
In grrater support LEAs, respondents reported spending an average 
of 19.7 hours per month; in average support LEAs, an average of 
7.8 hours; and in 'esser support LEAs, an average of 3.0 hours. ^9 

(14) There was a direct association between level of support and the 
likelihood of talking with other PAC members outside of PAC meetings 

A about Title I matters. According to PAC respondents in greater 

support LEAs, the average number of times per month that such inter- 
actions occurred, omitting the 20.0 percent who said the number 
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was so great they couldn't estimate it, was 9.9. In average sup- 
port LEAs, the average number was 9.2, and in lesser support LEAs, 
3.1. The difference between average and greater support LEAs 
might have been much greater if all of the respondents in the 
greater support LEAs had been able to provide an estimate. The. 
content of the discussions' did not differ across kinds of LEAs. 60 ' 

(15) The reporting of turnover varied directly with the level of support; 
the greater the amount .of support , the more respondents said that 
* one or mdre people had quit. The average percentage of membership 

quitting the PAC was 12.5 percent in greater support ,LEAs, 9.4 
percent in average, and 6\9 percenlt in lesser. It should be < 
noted, however, that looking only at the percentage specified 
by individuals saying that one or more people had quit, the per* 
I centage decreased the higher the level of support. The average 

percentage was,, 29.9 for greater support LEAs 1 respondents, 30,6 
for average support, and 37.0 for lesser support. These data 
would indicate that while, overall, turnover is greater the more 
support the LEA offers, on an individual PAC level it is greater 
the leas the support the LEA offers. Put another way, there were 
I fewer instances of people dropping* out of PACs in lesset? support 

LEAs, 61 but once the dropping started, it occurred at a reportedly , 
greater rate than occurred in average and greater support LEAs* 
There were no important differences between kinds of LEAs and 
the reasons PAC members stepped coming. ■ . 

) Effect 8 of LEA Support on PAC Impact j? 

* The impact of the PACs was affected by the amount of LEA support for 
PACs. The findings may be listed as follows:* 

(1) There were no consistent associations between level of support and 
| results of meetings between , the Title I Coordinator and District 

PAC or between Title I Principals and School-Level PACs. This ♦ 
finding may have been related to differences between the kinds of 
LEAs in their having issues arise and be discussed in the first 
place (see next subsection for discussion). There was an inverse 
relationship between level of support and the likelihood that 
} results of meeting^with secondary parties (SEA, State PAC, et al.) 

r would* Be of an information-sharing. nature. The percentage of in~ 
formation-sharing responses was 48.5 in greater support LEAs, 65.8 
in average support LEAs f and 75.7 in lesser support LEAs. If 
action were called for regarding a specific iss\ie, the likelihood 
of its being taken bore a curvilinear relationship with support. 
> The percentage of responses indicating action was taken as a result 

of discussions was 85.7 in greater support LEAs, 81.5 in average support] 
and 87.5 in lesser support. Of course, the small number of responses 
in lesser support LEAs about actions taken where actions were called 
for precludes drawing any real conclusion from theses indings . 

) (2) lq 63 shows that in estimations of the^ amount of influence 

possessed by District and School-Level PACs, thefce was a general 
association with level of support. With a few Receptions , the 
greater the amount of support >r the greater the estimated influence. 
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The relationship with level of support did not occur for the 
estimation x>£ influence possessed by other groups and indivi- 
duals (i.e., the -Title I Coordinator, title I Principals, Super- 
/ intendent, and School Board), This was to be expected given 1 

that the districts were chosen on the basis of their support 
for PACs and not-according to the influence of various entities. v 

Strength bf Association Between LEA Support and PAC Recruitment , Responsi- 
bilities, Activities, and Impact 7~ 

The preceding subsections provide detail on the effects of Support on 
PAC recruitment, responsibilities, activities, and impact. The next question 
that should emerge is, "What is £he strength of association between LEA 
support and the four dependent factors?" % 

To measure the association, CPI gave each kind*-*£JLEA a value— three 
for greater support, two for average support, and one for lesser support. 
Because of these ranking methods, the calculation >f Pearson's correlation 
coefficients was not appropriate* The values would not result in a con-* 
tinuous range. Further, the amount of "distance" between the values was 
not assumed to be equal. Thus-, Spearman's rank-order correlation coefficients 
were used; these have a mathematical relationship of .94 with Pearson'f 
correlation coefficients.^ 2 Tables 64 through ^67 contain the correlations between 
LEA support and, the other variables with which it was thought to be associated. 
(Measures for these variables were described in earlier sections of this chap- 
ter.) 

Table 64 reveals the strength of association between LEA support and 
recruitment -procedures . As might have been expected given the detailed dis- 
cussion above of the relationship, there were no significant relationships 
between support and methods of recruitment. 

i 

Table 65 contains correlations for the relationship between LEA support * 
and PAC responsibilities. Two significant associations were found. The 
greater the LEA support for PACs, the greater the average percentage of re- 
spondents saying there were PAC by-laws. As well, the greater the support, 
the greater the percentage of respondents indicating the term of membership 
to be longer than one year. Average amount of PAC control varied directly 
with LEA support, but not quite sufficiently to make the association signifi- 
cant. The , responsibility variable least associated with LEA support was the 
average percentage of responses concerning PAC objectives that called for 
direct input into the program by the PAC. This lack of association is just 
as puzzling as it was for interpretation of the relationship between the 
percentage of "direct input" objectives and PAC activities and impact. The 
reasons may be basically the same ai were listed in discussions of those 
relationships (or lack thereof). ^ 

In Table* 66 are listed the correlations between LEA support and PAC 
activities. Here, significant correlations were more evident. While the 
table shovs- that LEA support did not have a significant effect on the average 
total number of activities specified as being performed by the PAC, it did 
have such a significant effect on the other activity variables. The greater 
the LEA support, the greater the average percentage of PAC turnover; as in- 
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dicated previously! this may be owing to the fact that the greater support 
LEAs had larger PACs and were located mainly in urban areas, increasing the 
likelihood that people would drop out. the other two activity variables 
with which there were significant associations with LEA support were the 
average percentage of responses indicating meetings with secondary parties 
were held (the greater the support, the greater the number of responses in- 
dicating such meetings were held) and average amount of time spent by PAC 
members on PAC activities (the greater the amount of support, the greater 
the average number of hours devoted by PAC affiliates to PAC activities). 

The last two significant -associations provide insight into the general 
relationship between support and PAi) activities. Put succinctly, the greater 
the LEA support for PACs, the greater the intensity of involvement of the 
PAC. The lesser support LEA' s % PAC affiliates, for instance, may have engaged 
in just as many activities as those in greater support LEAs. But the amount 
of time and extent of interaction was likely to be greater in the performance 
of those activities the more support was offered by the LEA. 

Table 67 contains a listing of the correlations between support and 
PA$ impact. As has occurred for relationships between other variables and 
results of meetings with secondary parties, there were no significant associ- 
ations between support and kinds of outcomes emerging from the meetings. 
Apparently, results were more related to the particular events and inter- 
actions occurring within the meetings than they were with outside factors 
such as LEA support. The significant correlations between LEA support and 
impact occurred for variables pertaining to the average estimated amount of 
influence of the District PAC* School-Level PACs, or District and School- 
Level PACs combined. The greater the amount of support, the greater the 
estimated influence of the different PACs and PACs combined. 

** ■ 
Why were there not more correlations between LEA support and PAC re- 
cruitment, responsibilities, activities, and impact? Some of the reasons 
have been provided above. But there may be other reasons having interactive 
effects on one another. They would include: 

(1) While the Title I Coordinator's input was the^main basis for the* 
selection of the LEAs for participation in the study, during the 
site visits information was obtained from other individuals who 
had different banks of knowledge and perspectives. These banks 

v may have resulted in different information than if just the Title I 
Coordinator's input were used for analysis ;< in turn, the strong 
Correlations expected would not have emerged. 

(2) While interviews used to select and categorize LEAs were directed 
mainly at District PACs, CPI studied both District and School- 
Level PACs, and the role of the latter is reflected in correlation 
coefficients and cross-tabulations throughout this chapter. We 
have seen numerous times that condition* at the school- level dif- 
fered markedly from those at the district level. Just because a 
District PAC was very active and effectual did not mean that School 
Level PACs would be, too. The inclusion of School-Level PACs in 
the analysis might have reduced the strength of many of the cor- 
relations between factors described above. 
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(3) The time^ frame for interview was different. It will be recalled 
from a reading of Chapter II that the amount of training, the 
amount of , dissemination of written materials to PAC members, the 
assignment of a Title I staff member other than the Title I 
Coordinator to coordinate PAC activities, and, the provision of 
funds for particular PAC activities were used to develop the 
- overall categories of LEA support. Conditions in thesq areas may 
have changed markedly over the time period between the interview 
of the Title I Coordinator to determine the LEA's support for PAC s 3 
and the site visit to the LEA to collect the data summarized in 
this chapter. (For instance, at least two LEAs stopped' assigning 
staff other than the Title I Coordinator to coordinate' PAC opera- 
tions.) In turn, correlation by the original classification gf the 
LEAs may not have yielded significant results. 
. -V - 

• For the last reason listed above, CPI will now describe the} findings 
obtained during site visits for the variables initially used to select the 
LEAs for study. During interviews, questions were asked about the provision 
and receipt of training, the provision and receipt of written materials, and 1 
the provision and receipt of funds for the operation of the PAC: 

Training, Written Materials, and Funding of PAC Operations 

» 

Training . Asked if PAC affiliates had received training or technical 
assistance for performance of their PAC duties, 67 4 59**8 percent) of the 
112 individuals asked the qtiestion replied affirmatively. PAC Chairpersons 
were asked i$ they had received training for being Chairpersons; only seven 
said they had. Thus, most of the training sessions conducted, which were 
reported by Title I Coordinators and Title I Principals to have averaged 
thr^e in number, were directed toward improving the skills of the general 
PAC membership* PAC affiliates who said training had been provided were 
asked to specify the ^number of training sessions they had attended; they 
specified an average of 5.2. Therefore, the number allegedly provided and 
the number allegedly— received differed be tweets LEA -staff and-PAC affiliates; 
The reasons far the difference are varied — e.g., differences in time frames 
for designating the number, differences in definitions of what constituted 
a "session, 11 etc/ The numbers are provided here, however, simply for the 
purpose of illustrating that if PAC members received training at all, they 
received a series of sessions. 

Sixty-six of the individuals who said PAC affiliates had been provided 
with training described the topics of training. Most frequently, the topic 
was the Title I program in general (noted by 51.5 percent) jar how to help 
children learn at home (34.8 percent). Title I regu latins were also fre- 
quently noted (31.8 percent) as were leadership techniques (28.8 percent) 
and the role of PAC members in the Title I program (2Sv8 percent)-. From 
12.1 percent to 19.7 percent of the respondents listed such topics as in- 
troduction of new instructional techniques, generaf orientation to the 
philosophy! of compensatory education, project planning and design, and how 
to assist in the classroom. Smaller percentages mentioned the introduction 
of new instructional material, utilization of instructional equipment an,d 
materials, types of learning disabilities, and group problem-solving techniques 
as topics of training. The number of training topics specified by any one 
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individual was 2.9, Almost always the training was provided by LEA staff, 
usually not at the request of the PAC. A small percentage of the training 
efforts were sponsored by the PAC itself. Half of the respondents said the 
training was for both District and School PACs. Almost 30 percent said they ' 
were just for one school's PAC. A little over 10 percent ' indicated the 
training was just for the District PAC. And a little less than 10 percent 
said it was for all School-Level PACs. 

One hundred and twelve respondents were to be asked if there were any areas 
in which the PAC members needed training, but had not received any (excluded 
from such questioning were the School Board Members, Superintendents, and 
Central Office/Title I Staff). Answers were obtained from 110; 66 (60 per- 
cent) of these indicated that there were one or more areas. Most frequently 
cited areas for needed training were how to help the child learn at home 
(noted by 47.0 percent) and leadership techniques (34.8 percent). Other [ 
areas listed by 1.5 percent to 13.6 percent .ncluded Title I regulations, 
the role of PACs, how to assist the teacher in the classroom, utilization 
of other resources in the community,* group problem-solving techniques, types 
of learning disabilities, project planning and design, utilization of sup- 
portive services such as counseling, m and the Title I program in general. 

Provision of Written Material s. Over 80 percent of the 110 individuals 
answering a question as to whether the district had provided written materials 
to PAC affiliates said that it had. Most often, the materials were the LEA's 
current application and the federal guidelines for Title I (so noted by 38.5 
and 50.5 percent, respectively). Other materials notea by 19 (20.9 percent) 
or more individuals included copies of state. Title I regulations and guide- 
lines, copies of LEA memoes and correspondence related to Title I, an LEA- 
developed handbook for PACs, Title I ESEA: How It Works , and copies of the 
preceding year's evaluation results. Smaller percentages marked other kinds 
of materials., The vast majority of the materials listed by individuals noting 
them were rated as veryjaelpful or somewhat helpful. 

Provision of Funding . All respondents except District PAG Chairpersons 
and 24 of the Central Office/Title I Staff were asked if the LEA provided 
funds for PAC operations. Nine of the 108 asked the question said they did 
not know. Forty-six (46.5 percent) of the remaining 99 said the LEA pro- 
vided funds. Thirteen (13.1 percent) said funds were indirectly provided 
through the delivery of refreshments and other in-kind contributions made 
by the LEA to the PAC. Forty (40.4 percent) said there was neither direct 
nor indirect funding of PAC operations. The amount of money said to be 
provided ranged from $2!>.00 to several thousand (the average amount cannpt 
be specified because of the possible inclusion in the figures of money to pay 
paraprofessional LEA staff to promoted community involvement). The funds 
were reported most often to be spent on refreshment; . babysitting, travel 
within the school district, materials/supplies, an< ,ut-of-LEA travel and 
per diem. ' 

■ ■ 

Effects of Respondent Level and Position . A long discussion of the 
differences between school-level and district-level respondents and between 
LEA staff and PAC affiliates in their responses concerning training, materials, 
and funding is not necessary to demonstrate that responses concerning their 
provision differed between levels and positions of respondents. A few sta- 
tistics will demonstrate the point. 
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District* level respondents were more likely than those associated 
with School-Level PACs to say that the PAC had received training, materials, 
and funding. The percentage of affirmative answers received for each of 
these areas from district-level respondents were, respectively, 65.9, 
95.5, and 78.4. ^ The percentage of affirmative answers from school-level 
respondents were, respectively and contrastingly, 54.4, 74.2, and 48.4. 

LEA staff were more likely to say that PACs received training, materials 
and funds than were PAC affiliates. The percentage of affirmative answers 
received for each of these areas from LEA staff were 71.5, 85.0, and 68.8. * 
The percentage of affirmative answers from^PAC affiliates were, respectively 
and contrastingly, 51.5, 81.4, and 48.6. 
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CHAPTER IV 
FOOTNOTES 

The categories for this and dther open-ended questions were generated through 
the use of Lazarsfeld and Barton's method for generating natural classes. 
Cf., Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Allen H. Barton, "Some General Principles of 
Questionnaire Classification, 11 in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris Rosenberg, 
eds. The Language of Social Research (New York: Free Press, 1955), esp. 91-93. 

2. No other issues received more than a few responses. When ^omore than one 
or two issues are noted for a given district , it means that there were no 
other issues receiving concentrated attention among respondents. 

3. Two LEAd* , during site visits, provided ddcuments other than the 1977-1978 
application. One provided summary information for the 1977-1978 school 
year. The other provided the 1978-1979 application. In the case of the 
former, API is assuming that the program is basically the same as was 
propopedA In the case of the latter i CPI is assuming that the 1978-1979 
program will not be significantly different from the 1977-1978 program. 

4. During OMB clearance process, members of the Education Data Acquisition 
Council (EDAC) specified that asking such questions of all 32 Central 
Office and Title I staff was unnecessary and would result in redundancy 
and an overly great respondent burden. .CPI followed the wishes of EDAC 

in asking the questions only of eight individuals. In selecting the eight, 
CPI focused on those individuals in the Central Office to whom the Title 
I Coordinator appeared to be most accountable. In one district, however, 
a Title I staff member, was asked the questions. 

* • 
5- Of course, the greater the number of components, the greater the likelihood 
that one or more would not be specified. Put another way, the complexity 
of the program emphasis might be inversely related tq the amount of common 
understanding. 

/' 

6. For the purposes of this report, School Board Members will be classified 
with LEA staff although they are not technically LEA staff. 

7. Five others said they did not know, one said there were no School-Level PACs, 

and the answer of one person was not ascertained. 

■v. 

8. It should be noted that the School Board Members, Superintendents, and eight 
Central Office/Title I Staff were asked a corresponding question having to 
do with the number of School-Level PACs. Comparing their responses with 
information regarding the number of schools participating in Title I, CPI 
arrived at a percentage of schools having PACs. The percentages varied from 
60 to 100 percent for the 20- individuals who stated a number (two said they 
did not know how many School-Level PACs there were, one said there were no 
School-Level PACs, and one's answer was not ascertained), with the average 
percentage being 85,1 percent. These findings perhaps counter the notion of 
School-^evel PACs existing in all schools, but it is also possible that the 
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respondents did not know the exact number of schools participating^ in 
the Title I program. Given the problems with the data on this item, it 
has been omitted from discussion in the ♦main text of this report. 

* * 

9 The differences in kinds of changes between LEAs and different categories 
of respondents were insufficient to merit discussion. 

10. CPI asked about interactior^between the PAC and community organizations 
and about iftteractions^gfween PAC' members outside .of regular meetings. 
Inasmuch as the former are not comparable to those bfetween the PAC and 
individuals and groups forming part of the structure of the educational 
system, the results of the interactions will not be described here, but 
rather in the section on external constituency. Interactions between 
PAC members outside of regular PAC meetings that required action occurred 
so seldom that discussion of results is not warranted. • 

11. Effects of respondent level on answers concerning results of efforts' to 
bring about changes desired by the PAC. will not be discussed for reasons 
specified above in .the text. 

12. Differences between levels of LEA staff on whether School-Level PACs 
could help could not be determines given that only Title I Principals 
were asked the questioa^^he responses concerning what methods might 
be used to 1 bring about change or the reasons why the PAC could not 
assist were not sufficiently numerous to warrant a comparison by level 
of LEA staff. ' 

13. Multiple responses were coded, explaining the fact that the percentages 
add to more than 100.0 percent. It should be noted that five individuals 
mentioned the regularly scheduled executive board or committee meetings, 
but inasmuch as these did not constitute meetings of the whole PAC, this 
"special" meeting time is not described in the text. 

14. Some respondents also said that meejting times were set to accommodate 
to the weather and holidays. Meetings not held during tne winter, for 1 
example, were made up in the spring. 

15. Only three of the 84 respondents asked to state the day of the week 

on which meetings were held said that the meetings were held on weekends. 

16. Two respondents (3.2 percent) said they s slid not know if PAC members 
received copies of the minutes. 

17. One^person said he/she did not know whether minutes were kept. 

18. The list omits one item addressed only to respondents at the school level. 
This item had to do with whether or not School-Level PAC members 
attended meetings, other than PAC meetings, to plan the compensatory 
education .program in the school. Twenty of the School-Level respondents 
(29.4 percent) said the School-Level PAC engaged in such activities. 
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• The activity has been omitted from the list because the respondent 
base is different from that for the other activities, 

» 

* '19. Title I Coordinators, District PAC Chairpersons and Members, Title I 

Proncipals, and School-Level PAC Chairpersons were asked additional 
questions regarding Title I application and evaluation review if they 
"indicated that such activities were conducted/ Regarding the Title I 
application review, they were asked whethet the review was conducted 

9 prior to the application's submission or afterwards. Respondents who 

rould answer the question numbered only 47 out of 77. While 42, of the , 
47 said the review was conducted before the application was submitted , 
the number of "I don't knows M and responses that were not ascertained 
was so great as to preclude any real conclusions about tht timing of* 
review./ Regarding the evaluation review, such respondents were to be * 

B asked whether the evaluation was for the 1976-197? school year. Reppons^ 

to this question was a little better than that for the applicatioi^bdt 
f it still had a fairly sizeable number of "I don't know" responses and 

answers fhat were not ascertained. Of the 66 individuals who were to be 
asked about the year to which the evaluation applied, 12 individuals 1 
responses fell in these two categories. Of the remaining 54 respondents, 

• ' 47 said that the review did pertain to the 1976-1977 school y$ar. Five , 

others said that the evaluation was for the 1977~1978 school year, and 
two said it was for a'year previous to the 1976-1977 school year. CPI 
staff also attempted to learn how much time had passed between the 
generation of results and the receipt of information by the PAC. 
Because of the wording of the question as well as limitations in res- 
pondents' memories, very little information was generated, so little 
in fact as to prevent meaningful discussion. a f 
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20. There was one person who said that he/she did not know whether the Title 
° 1 Coordinator had brought a problem to the PAC's attention during 

PAC meetings during the 1977-1978 school year* % * 

21. One person did not know whether the PAC had brought a problem or issue 
to the Title I Coordinator's attention during the 1977-1978 school 
year. 

22. Ip a few cases, the Title I Principal left the responsibility for relations 
with the PAC totally to a Title I teacher or other Title I-funded staff 
member working in the school. CPI did not explore the relations between 
the PAC8 and such school-level staff members. It is possible that the 
Title I Principal and School-Level PAC communicated indirectly through 
such staff member^. Hence > the above data are not to be interpreted 

as demonstrating that the PAC operated in a complete vacuum at the school 
, level. ^ 

23. While many of the District PAC Members were members of School-Level 

PACs and thus interacted with the District PAC every, time that group met, 
the question was directed toward ascertaining whether the School-Level 
PAC had brought to the specific attention of the District PAC some 
matter that was of concern to the School-Level PAC. Thus, affirmative 
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answers are only found in 25.9 percent of the instances where respondents 
talked of meetings with the District PAC. 

| 24. Both the district- level interactions with School-Level PACs and interactions 

between School-Level PAOs and other School-Level PACs are reflected in 
the line of the table, "School-Level PACs." 

25. There might have been more interactions noted in Table 26 if all 

respondents had mentioned "^formation-sharing 11 activities. Virtually 
| all of CPI f s questions were phrased as follows, "Has the PAC met with 

X about a Title I related matter ? 11 Even though some people might have 
known of information-sharing meetings, they might not have mentioned 
them because they interpreted the question to be asking ^about decision- 
making or problem-solving regarding a particular issue. 

| 26. More than two responses regarding the contents of meetings was rare. 

27. Implicitly, the discussions differed according to ^whether the PAC was meeting 
, with SEA Staff or the State PAC, The more specific responses discussed 

above as well as the general one having to do with the SEA's observation' 
\ of the LEA's Title I program referred to meetings between the LEA PACs 
I and the SEA. The information sharing responses were, by apd large, related 

to the State PAC/LEA PAC interactions. 

28. One person who said "I spend so many hours I can't estimate" was left out, 
as one person who said simply that he/she did- not know how many hours he/ 
she spent. 

29. One person's response Was not ascertained. 

30. Thus, discussion of the contents of meetings for which there were no 
minutes, presented above, refers to the contents of meetings at the 

I ■ school level only and not to meetings at the district level. 

31. Cf., discussion on pp. 91-94 regarding interactions between the District 
and School-Level PACs and the Title I Coordinator an^ Title I Principal, 
respectively. 

32. This question was addressed only to respondents who were associated with 
' the district level. 

33. Overall, LEA staff spent an average of 51.4 hours per month on Title I 
in general. District-le^el LEA staff, who included several full-time 
Title I staff, spent an average of 69.1 hours; Title I Principals spent 

^ N an average of 51.4 hours. 

34. S x respondents either snid they did not know the answer or were not 
asked the ques t ion . 

35. One person's response was not ascertained. 

* 36, /By number in Table 34, the responsibilities so classified were 1,6,9, 

13,14,15,16,18,19, and 20. 

0 
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By number in Table 34, the responsibilities so classified were 2,3,4,5,7,8 
10,11,12, and 17, ' ** ~ ~> - ■ • 

The "other" category, No. 21 in Table 3'4, was not classified in the 
larger categories. 

See Chapter II's section on management responsibilities for a discussion 
of inf luence~optimism and -pessimism. 

The percentage was calculated against all responses to the question. 
On the chance that only PAC affiliates 9 conceptions were relevant, 
correlation coellicients were calculated against that population's 
responses alone. The coefficients and significance were basically 
the same; thus, the original method of calculating the percentage was 
used. 

• *• 

The classification of objectives into "direct input 11 and M less direct 
input" may also have affected the correlations. When CPI classified 
objectives, if there was any question as to which category a statement 
of objectives belonged, the objective was classified as ."direct input." 
This may have introduced a conservative bias into the analysis. 

CPI initially Had questions Uiat pertained to the PAC as wholes in these 
areas. During the 0MB clearance process, however, EDAC forbade the 
inclusion of such general questions; the members of that group believed 
that PAC members and LEA staff interviewed would not be able to 
provide adequate and/or accurate information on the socioeconomic status, 
ethnic group affiliation, etc. It was suggested that these questions 
be addressed only to responding PAC members who could provide the 
information about themselves. CPI complied with this request. 

Percentages add to more than 100.0 because ^members could be classified 
in more than ons category. 

Percentages do not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding effects 
and a few inconsistent responses on the part of respondents. 

Percentages do not add to 100.0 percent because some respondents did not 
answer all three questions concerning the degree of activity on the 
part of the PAC membership as a whole. Further, there were some rounding 
effects . 

9 

A score was developed for measuring the degree of activity. Average 
percentages for the amount of the membership who were not very active 
were given a score of 0; percentages for moderately active, a score of 
1; and percentages for very active, a score of 2. Average scores were 
then developed such that the average for the district could range from 
0 to 2. 




A score was developed to measure the degree of delegate orientation. 
Responses indicating a trustee orientation were given a score of 1; 
both a-trus tee and delegate orientation, a score of 2; and a delegate 
orientation, a score of 3. An average score Across all PAC respondents 
in a given district was then calculated. 

The eight District PAC Members who said they volunteered for service 
we-~ asked why they volunteered. Their answers may give some indication, 
of the motives for self-selection. Four said that they volunteered 
because they were interested in the welfare of their children, who were 
in Ti^le I. Three said simply that they were interested in helping 
the school and, in turn, the school district. One person's response 
was not ascertained* 

The effects of respondent position as an LEA staff member or PAC partici- 
pant will not be examined as regards recruitment. This is because the 
findings would be misleading.. LEA staff and ?AC participants were 
asked to specify the method of selection for the District of School-Levfel 
PAC, whichever was most appropriate. LEA staff answered to a much greater 
extent for the district PAC fhan did PAC Members. Inasmuch as the 
selection procedures differed significantly between the district 
and school levels, the answers of LEA staff and PAC members were, not 
comparable. 

EDAC forbade asking questions about demographic and othe*" characteristics 
of PAC membership as a whole. Thus, the relationships described abpve 
are extremely tentative and must be interpreted in light of the fact 
that they are analyzed in terms of chairpersons and M most active members 11 
only. If less active members of the PAC and/or more members rather 
than chairpersons had been interviewed, or their attributes analysed, 
the relationships might have emerged differently than will be set forth 
below. 

There were only very slight differences in the kinds of organizations 
to which respondents belonged. The only difference worth noting was 
that elected members were the only ones who said they belonged to 
civil rights or political organizations. But even this difference is 
suspect inasmuch as only four people said they belonged to such organiza- 
tions. 

Multiple responses were allowed in the area of educational issues. 
When a respondent said that community members or groups had become in- 
volved in cw^issue, but not in another, the response was coded as an 
af f i rmative . one for involvement. 

A few respondents reported that more community support was garnered 
and a few others said that other results had obtained. 

The results of one contact were not ascertained, and the results of 
another were not known by the respondent. 
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55. The respondents asked this question included all but 28 District PAC 
Members and 24 Central Office/Title I Staff. 

56. The 69 constituted 61.6 percent of the 112 individuals who were asked / 
about training of and technical assistance to PACs. School Board / 
Members, Superintendents, and Central Office and Title I Staff were 

not asked such questions. 

57. This pattern held true except for School-Level PACs. The reader will 
note from Tables 58 and 59 that three of the four PACs reported never 
to meet were located in greater support LEAs. 

•58. Since virtually all respondents at the district level said that minutes 
were kept, these figures represent differences at the school level. 

* * 

This district relationship between time spent on Title I PAC activities 
and level of LEA support did not hold for amount of time .spent by LEA 
staff on Title I in general.. The relationship was, instead, curvilinear, 
wLtb greater support LEA staff spending 74.4 hours per month on Title I; 
average support, 45.6 hours; and lesser support, 47.3 hours. 
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The relationship between level of support )and number of hours reported 
by PAC Chairpersons to be spent on PAC activities by other PAC Members 
will not be discussed as the lack of response by Chairpersons in average 
and lesser support LEAs was so great as to bias comparisons with greater 
suppDrt LEAs. 




62. This would mean that a correlation of .6000 using Pearson's correlation 
coefficients Xtould result in a correlation of .5640 using^^pearman, 1 s 
rank-order correlation coefficients. * 



63. Percentages for receipt of funds from the LEA included assertions th* 
the PAC did so indirectly. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY 



In Chapter IV we presented in detail the findings of our s tudy ~6T the 
impact of Parent Advisory Councils on the management and administration of 
Title I at the local level. The findings were organized and presented in 
relation to the theoretical framework elucidated in Chapter II. They re- 
sulted from the data collection activities in eight school districts lo- 
cated in three states that varied according to their orientations toward 
Parent Advisory Councils, geographical location in the nation, urban/ rural 
character, and size and demographic character of their student population. 
Hie data collection activities were described in Chapter III. The vari- 
ations among the study sites along the above dimensions and others, in- 
cluding complexity of schdol system structure and the character of the 
Title I program, were described there as well-as at the beginning of 
•' Chapter IV. 

Chapter IV contains information on the -functioning of PACs in detail 
heretofore lacking in the literature. It is CPI's hope that the data will 
provide a starting point for future researchers examining PACs as well as 
provide points of reflection for LEAs, PACs, other organizations, and 
citizens interested in PACs' role in Title I. 

But what can we glean on a general level about the impact of PACs? 
It is toward answering this question that this chapter is directed. We 
will do so through a summary of the findings as they relate to the re- 
search framework presented in Chapter II. 

• * 

The Relation of the Findings to the Research* Framework « 

In Chapter II, there was a pictorial representation of the research 
framework generated frpm the broad mass of literature relevant to PACs. 
For ease of discussion, we are presenting the figure again in this 
chapter (Figure 5-1); we will summarize the findings according to this 
figure. 

PAC Impact 

For the study, PACs were defined as having impact when their ideas 
were expressed and taken into account in a review of some aspect of Title 
I. Given the purposes of the study, the most basic question to be 
answered by CPI had to do with whether or not, under this definition, 
PACs had impact on Title I, While the findings presented in Chapter 
IV do not enable us to determine exactly how much impact the PACs in 
the eight districts had, they do allow us to conclude that they had at 
least some influence. 

» 

District PACs were perceived to have a moderate amount of influence 
on tHe program* Rankings of their influence were very similar to the 
rankings for Superintendents, Title 1 Principals, and School Boards, 
School-Level PACs were perceived to have influence averaging midway be- 
tween a little and a moderate amount, 
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Figure 5-1 

PATH M6DEL 
ILLUSTRATING RELEVANT VARIABLES IN 
RELATIONSHIP OF SEA, LEA, AND PACT 
TO ONE ANOTHER 
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SEA Characteristics 
(e.g. , frequency of contact 
with LEA and PAC; oriental 
tion toward lay involvement) 
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<EA Characteristics 
(e.g., orientation toward 
lay influence, size of 
student population, history 
of lay influenc e ) 
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PAC Activities 

(e.g., total time spent in 
PAC activities; range of 
activities ; information 
oppor tun i t ies ; turnover/ 
attendance ; interact ion 
between PAC members; at- 
tions regarding problems) 



PAC Member Characteristics 
(e.g., SFS, ethnic group 
affiliation, education, 
previous experience in or- 
ganisations , beliefs about 
representation) 
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The rankings or estimations of influence, judging from spontaneous 
comments made by respondents, were based on experiences with the PAC. 
There were questions designed to elicit information about such inter- 
actions and the results thereof. The findings show that while most inter- 
actions between the PACs and primary and secondary parties (primary 
parties being the Title I Coordinator for District PACs and the Title I 
Principal for School-Level PACs, secondary parties being the SEA, State PAC, 
Superintendent, Central Office/ Title I Staff, et al.) were of an information 
sharing nature, in those interactions requiring action on someone's part, 
concrete action was usually taken. Instances where nothing had happened were 
in the minority. Hence, we might conclude that the PAC and staff of the 
educational system took each other's ideas into account; clearly, where the 
PACls ideas were to be taken into account, educational system staff did so, 
illustrating that influence or impact was not simply a matter of perception, 
but also a matter of reality. 

The situation in which PACs would be expected to have the least 
effect, in light of the historical context presented in Chapter II, 
would be those in which change was called for, either from the PAC's 
perspective or from the LEA staff's point of view. The data would in- 
dicate that the potential for impact was there in cases where the LEA 
staff desired change. If an LEA staff member expressed a desire for 
change in some area of Title I and if he/she asserted whether or not 
the PAC could help to bring about change, the answer yas usually a posi- 
t ive one . 

Impact in situations where the PAC desired change was less evident. 
There were very few occasions when PAC affiliates stated that they wan- 
ted change in some area of Title I and that something besides simple 
discussion of the matter at meetings haxl occurred to try and bring ,the 
change about. Thus, the opportunity for impact either Was not taken 
by or existent for the PAC. Influence was much more likely to be evident 
in those situations in which both the PAC and LEA staff^were considering 
maintenance or change in the Title I program. 

Figure 5-1 reveals that CPI's study was designed not only to 
ascertain basic information about PAC impact, but also about the factors 
feeding into or affecting it. The relationships that were explored are 
designated by the arrows in the model shown in the figure. The findings 
regarding each hypothesized relationship will be described below. 



Arrow 18: The Effects of PAC Activities on PAC Impact . 

Because of the definition of impact employed by CPI, PAC activi- 
ties would be inextricably linked, though not synonymous, with impact. 
CPI hypothesized a number of specific relationships would obtain between 
activity and impact. For instance, we concluded from the literature that 
the range and numbe! v r of activities and the amount of time spent on PAC 
activities by PAC affiliates would bear a positive association with im- 
pact. We hypothesized there would be a negative association between turn- 
over of membership on t'ie PAC and impact. 
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In our study, we found PACs performing a wide range of acti- 
vities* The most frequent activity was the observation 9t classroom 
activities, but there were others frequently mentioned, including ad- 
vising the district or principal about children 1 s needs regarding Title 
I, review of the district 1 -*- Title I application, and review of, the Title 
I program budget. Least frequently mentioned were the PAC's operation 
of a volunteer tutoring program, advice to the district or principal 
on who i& hired to staff the program, and investigation of parents 1 
grievances and presentation of findings and recommendations regarding 
those grievances to district or school personnel. The number of ac- 
tivities reported by respondents ranged from none to 26, with the 
average specified by any one respondent being 14*5 activities. 

These activities were performed both during PAC meetings and out- 
side of them, with PAC respondents reporting they spent an average of 
16.0 hours per month working on the PAC* While four of .the 160 partici- 
pants in the study reported that meetings of the PAC were never held, 
the vast majority stated that meetings were held regularly or both 
regularly and on specia? occasions. Regular meetings were most often 
reported; to be held monthly or more frequently although a sizable pro- 
portion of the respondents reported meetings occurring bimonthly to three 
times per year. Only 13 percent said meetings were held only once or 
twice a , year. If more frequent meetings than average 'were held, they 
were likely to occur at the beginning of the school year when orientation 
sessions were conducted and in the spring of the year when the Title I 
application was being prepared. 

An average of 17 people attended meetings; about 90 percent of 
these were Title I parents. Turnover was fairly low, with the average 
percentage of membership dropping out being approximately 10 percent. 
Meetings were held on school system property; while they were usually 
held on weekdays, the time of day varied. Minutes were usually kept 
and disseminated in written form or read at meetings. 

Respondents were asked whether discussions between educational 
system staff and PACs occurred regarding specific Title I matters. 
Interactions between the District PAC and its primary LEA contact, the 
Title I Coordinator, were frequently reported to have occurred at least once. 
Interactions between the School-Level PAC and its primary LEA contact, 
the Title I Principal, were less frequently stated to have occurred. 
Secondary parties (listed above in the discussion of impact) were inter- 
acted with even less frequently, but perhaps more often than one would 
expect. Of the 826 times that a question was put to a respondent regarding 
whether or not there had been PAC interactions with other individuals 
or groups, 262 times (31.7 percent) the respondent said that there had 
been. 

Of course, many times respondents said that the contacts were just for 
the purpose of information sharing. This was the case primarily for con- 
tacts with secondary parties. Information-sharing was designated as the 
purpose of contacts between the District PAC and Title I Coordinator 
only five percept of the time. It was noted more frequently (almost 
30 percent of the time) for discussions between the School-Level PAC and 
Title I Principal. Contacts with secondary parties involved information . 
sharing almost half of the time. The rest of the contacts between the 
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educational system staff and PAC, however ^involved a discussion 

of soroe*aspect of Title I, e.g., the instructional program, 

application, budget , staffing, and/or PAC activities and workshops. 

Activity variables were rather frequently significantly /associated 
with impact variables, offering support for the hypotheses originally 
set forth by CPI concerning the relationship between activity and impact. 
The greater the number of activities performed, the more hours spent 
on PAC activities by PAC members, and the more the PAC met and held 
discussions not only with their primary LEA contacts t?ut also with 
secondary parties, the more impact the PAC was estimated to have. One 
hypothesized relationship did not obtain in examination of variations 
in estimated influence. That is, the percentage of PAC turnover was 
not significantly related to perceptions PAC influence. 

Estimation of PAC influence over aspects of Title I was one kind 
of impact variable used to measure the strength of association between 
contributing factors, e.g., PAC activity, and impact. The other kind 
of impacj variable had to do with the results of meetings with secondary 
parties. Again, there were significant associations between activity 
and impact. The greater the number of activities performed by the PAC 
and the greater the amount of time spent by PAC affiliates on PAC 
activities, the less the results of meetings with secondary parties 
were simply information sharing. The greater the amount of turnover, 
the more likely it was that information shading would be the major 
result. As one would expect, in turn, the greater the number of acti- 
vities and the greater the amount of time spent, the more reports there 
were that discussions had resulted in some form of action by the parties 
involved in the discussions. The greater the percentage of turnover, 
the less the discussions resulted in action. 

Arrows 10 and 11; Effects of PAC Responsibilities on PAC Activities 
and Impact 

The literature relevant to PACs suggested ttyht the structure of the 
PAC — the communication and internalization of tjae PAC's role in Title I — 
would affec. .its conduct of activity and its ultimate impact. More 
specifically, it was asserted that internalization would be affected by 
the length of time one was /to be on the P^C as well as by the existence 
of by-laws for the PAC that would perhaps spell out the duties of the PAC 
vis-a-vis Title I. The longer the term of membership, the greater the 
PAC's activity and impact. If there were by-laws, the PAC was expected 
to be more active arid have more impact. 

Internalization would be reflected in verbal descriptions of the 
PAC 1 s responsibilities. In turn, it was ejected that the more con- 
ceptions were M inf luence-optimis tie 11 (i.e., entailed direct input into 
the design, implementation, and evaluation of the program), the more 
activities the PAC would perform and the more impact it would have. 

Last, it was believed that for the PAC to be active and have impact, 
it had to assume responsibility for at least its own operation. Hence, 
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the actual assignroeriTof responsibility to the PAC for logistical 
matters (e.g., keeping minutes and setting the day, time, place., and 

agenda of PAC meetings) would bear a positive association with activity 
and impact. 7 

Chapter IV indicates that by-laws existed for PAC operations only at 
the district level (although School-Level PACs sometimes adopted the 
District PAC s by-laws for their operation). The term of membership varied 
among LEAs and kinds of PACs. Almost half of the individuals who could 
comment on term of membership said the term was indefinite. Another 30 
percent said the term was one year. Ten percent said the term was two 
years, and ten percent said the term was for as long as the participant 
had a. child in Title I or for that period plus one year. A small per- 
centage said there was a difference in term between officers and non- 
officers, with the officers having one to two-year terms and non-officers 
having indefinite or indeterminate terms. 

Asked to describe what the PAC was supposed to do, respondents gave 
many different answers. Individuals most frequently mentioned that PAC 
members should learn how to help their children through their experience 
on the PAC. This responsibility was mentioned by about a fifth of the 
people answering the question. Almost a fifth stated that the PAC should 
monitor the Title I program to assure that it is doing what it is supposed 
to do and/or provide input into decisions regarding the program or the 
application for it. 

CPI classified the foany statements of responsibility according to 
whether or not they implied "direct input" into the program along the 
lines specified in the federal regulations for Title I PACs. About 60 
percent of the statements fell in the "direct input" category, while the 
other 40 percent fell. in the "less direct input" category. This finding 
suggests that most respondents had internalized the regulations' 
asseuions that the PAC should have the opportunity for involvement in the 
dcsi 0 .i, implementation, and evaluation of the program. It also suggests, 
however, that the role was not as extant in the minds of some respondents 
as it might Uave been. 

Regarding the actual assignment of responsibility for logistical 
matters revolving around PAC meetings, there were variations in response. 
Almost 40 percent of the answers regarding such matters indicated the 
PAC and LEA staff shared the responsibility. Another 38.0 percent of the 
responses indicated the L?,A staff's having sole responsibility. Only 22.5 
percent of the responses indicated the PAC had sole responsibility. 

What significant relationships were found to erist between respon- 
sibility variables and those having to do with PAC activity and impact? 
Generally, the relationship was not as expected. The existence of by- 
laws had no significant correlation with either PAC activity or impact, 
There were very few significant correlatior,8 between conceptions of res- 
ponsibilities and activity and impact. In fact, there was only one kind 
of significant association, and that was with one of the impact variables. 
That is, the greater the expression of "direct input" conceptions, the less 
likely it was that results of meetings with secondary parties would be 
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simply the sharing of information and the more likely it was that the 

result*- Would- b e some -far m o f conc r ete - artixm^tn5nr«|otve^rhe" is sue 

discussed. 

The lack of association between by-laws and PAC activity and impact 
may have been a result of there being a relatively small number of PACs 
having by-laws. Of course, it could be that the existence of by-laws 
would make no difference anyway— the sets'of by-laws obtained by CPI 
showed preat variation in their specification of PAC dirties— but the 
data did not allow for an absolute conclusion of this sort by CPI. The 
lack of association between*conceptions of PAC responsibilities and PAC 
activity and impact cannot be explained at this point , either. The lack 
of association may be owing to respondents 1 stating what thjey thought was 
'■right 11 as opposed to what they believed. Or it may be that the actual 
assignment of responsibility is more important for at least some PAC 
activities and impact than simply ideas off what it^should be. Or it may 
be owing to the classification scheme used by CPI. Whatever the reason, 
hypotheses regarding the relationship between influence-optimism and 
-pessimism and PAC activities and impact were generally not supported 
by the data. 

Term of membership and control of logistical matters were more 
important contributing factors for PAC activity and impact, and the 
significant correlations were in the direction hypothesized. The longer th^ 
term of membership, thp greater the average percentage of responses 
indicating contacts between the PAC and secondary parties. As well, the 
longer the term of membership, the greater the perceived influence of the 
PAC. The greater the/ amount of PAC control over logistical matters, 
the greater^ the numbe'r of activities performed by the PAC and the* 
greater the PAC f s impact (both in terms of perceived influence and re- 
^ suits of meetings with secondary parties). 

The existence of significant correlations between term of member- 
ship and control of/ logistical matters and PAC activity and impact, 
nevertheless, was rtot uniform. Th-us, the various associations not with- v 
standing, it would/ appear that the structural dimensions surrounding 
PAC operations, contrary to the theoretical framework elucidated in 
Chapter II, do nop play a very evident role in either PAC activities or 
impact. Unless they entail a specific and assigned responsibility, the 
character of structural dimensions is not sufficient to determine the 
role the PAC will play in Title I. 



Arrows 16 and 17: Effects of Membership Character is t ic s on PAC Activities * 
and Impact 

The characteristics of the PAC's membership, it was hypothesized, 
would affect its performance of activities and its impact. In more 
detailed form, it was hypothesized the previous experience with the PAC 
and other community organizations would bo positively related to activity 
and impact. It was also believed that the greater the number of members 
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actively participating and the greater their average length of service, 

£he~.gxeat£r .4&a PAC 1 ^ activity- and impact i In addition i it^ vas- hypo- 

thesized that the higher the socioeconomic status of PAC members, the 
greater the PAC activity and impact. Last, the greater the delegate 
orientation toward representation, the greater the amount of PAC activity 
and impact. 

Irt ihe LEAs studied by CPL, almost half of the metnberhip (averaging 
17 in number) were said to have been on the PAC previous to the. 1977- 
1978 school year* ■ Almost half were considered very active; 30 percent, 
moderately active; and close to 20 percent, not very actiVe. 

Data pertaining to other membership characteristics were collected 
only regarding the PAC respondents themselves, hot regarding the PAC as 
a whole. Thus, information about socioeconomic status, beliefs about 
representation, length of service, and participation in other community 
organizations exists only for the potential leadership of the PACs (i.e., 
the District and School-Level PAC Chairpersons and the "most active 
members 11 of > the District PAC). 

The PAC respondentia had been on the PAC an average of 3.3 year's; 
Chairpersons had served in that capacity for 2.4 years. Occupationally, 
a li4tle over half of the PAC respondents were housewifes, the rest varying 
in their level and type of occupation outside the home. Almost 30 percent 
had obtained education beyond high school. They belonged to an average of 
1.6 kinds of community organizations; the PTA or another school-related 
club was the most frequently mentioned. Approximately a quarter of those 
able to state their beliefs about representation held delegate orientations 
(as symbolized by the statement, "When making decisions about Title I, I 
generally try to do what most parents want."). Almost 60 percent held. 

trustee orientations (as symbolized by the statement, "When making ^ M 

decisions about Title I, I generally try to look at the facts and mike 
the best decision I can. 11 ). Approximately 15 percent said they held both 
delegate and trustee orientations. 

With this basic information, we can now explore the association be- 
tween the membership variables and PAC activity and impact. First, very 
few significant associations were found between membership characteristics 
and PAC activities. This was especially the case for those membership 
characteristics variables referring only to PAC respondents. This would imply 
that the characteristics of those potentially forming the leadership of 
the PAC generally do not affect the extent of participation and performance 
of activities. By and large, if there were association between demographic 
characteristics, organizational participation, length of service, and 
beliefs about representation, it would have emerged through the character- 
istics of all PAC affiliates, not just the PAC respondents in CPI's study. 

Looking at those membership characteristics applying to the PAC as 
a whole, one sees that there were a few associations. For instance, the 
greater the amount of patt icipation by all individuals on the PAC, the 
greater the total number of activities performed and the less the urn- 
over of membership. As well, the greater the previous experience with 
the PAC, the greater the average number of hours devoted to PAC activities. 
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Previous experience had association with other variables measuring 

1 fac arc rtvttjr; i n at" ttHwar "n6t'""dt g^trrfi'tfht" r*' # 

Turning to the relationship between membership characteristics and 
PAC impact, the membership variables apparently did not have a significant 
relationship with the impact variable having to do with the outcomes of 
meetings with secondary parties. There were', however, relationships 
with perceived influence. Beliefs about representation as expressed 
by PAC respondents bore significant association with estimations of 
PAC influence; the greater the delegate orientation* the greater the 
PAC's estimated influence. The degree 6f activity on the part of the 
PAC membership as a whole also was directly related. And previous parti- 
cipation in the PAC was directly related, at least for the District PAC. 

In sum, the hypotheses elucidated in Chapter II abo tt the relation- 
ship between membership characteristics and PAC activities and impact, 
were partially supported by CPI's data. Previous experience with the 
PAC, beliefs about representation, and degree of activity on the part 
of PAC affiliates as a group appear to be the most relevant variables. 

Arrow 15: Effects of Recruitme nt Procedures on PAC Membership 
Characteristics 

The literature researched by CPI regarding recruitment procedures 
yielded somewhat conflicting information about its effects on the 
characteristics of the organizational membership, so the relationship 
was aimply a matter for exploration in CPI's study. 

The data concerning the selection of menbers yielded the following 
general pattern. First, PAC members at the school level by and large 
volunteered for participation. From the school-level membership, a 
Chairperson was either appointed or elected. School-level PAC members 
and other Title I parents elected a representative to the District PAC. 
Individuals participating in the District PAC then elected a Chairperson. 

Two kinds of recruitment variables were used to measure the 
association between recruitment and membership characteristics. One 
kind referred to the recruitment of the PAC respondents interviewed 
(the potential leadership of the PAC). The other kind referred to the 
recruitment of the PAC in general. s 

There were several significant associations which may be listed as 
follows : ' 

(1) The greater the percentage of members reported to have volun- 
teered for service, the less likely it was that the members 
would have been on the PAC previous to the 1977-1978 school 
year. 

(2) The greater the percentage of responses indicating PAC 
affiliates were elected, the greater 'the percentage reported 
to be moderately or very active in PAC affairs. 
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(3) The greater the percentage of responses indicating PAC members 
volunteered for service, the less education PAC respondents 
reported^tfrfcmselves to have (this was especially Jie case for 
associations .between the recruitment of PAC respondents them- 
selves and their demographic characteristics). 

(4) The greater the percentage of PAC respondents reporting they were 
elected, the higher their educational attainment. 

(5) The greater the percentage of PAC respondents who said thoy were 
elected, the less likely it was they would be housewives. 

(6) The greater th^ percentage of PAC respondents saying they 
volunteered, the more likely it was that they would be house- 
wives. 

(7) The greater the percentage of PAC respondents saying they were 
elected, the longer their tenure on the PAC. 

(8) The greater the percentage saying they were appointed or 
volunteered (especially the latter), the shorter their tenure. 

(9) The greater the percentage of PAC respondents saying they were 
elected, the greater the percentage of the overall membership 
having been on the PAC previous to tha-~i^77-1978 school year. 

(10) The greater the percentage of PAC respondents saying they were 
appointed or volunteered, the less the percentage of the general 
membership having had previous experience with the PAC. 

(11) The greater the percentage of PAC respondents saying they 
volunteered, the smaller the number of organisations to which 
they belonged. 

Contrary to expectation, given the previous research on delegate/ . 
trustee orientations, there were no significant relationships between beliefs 
about representation and recruitment procedures. For PAC respondents, 
there was some association between the two kinds of variables and association 
was in the direction indicated in the literature, but the relationship did 
not quite reach significance. 

This finding notwithstanding, it would appear that recruitment has a 
great effect} on the characteristics of membership. ^ This is especially 
the case for individuals who are Chairpersons or^ deemed the most active 
members of the PAC. 

Arrows 12, 13, and 14: Effects of External Constituency on PAC Recruitment , 
Activities and Impact 

It was noted in Chapter II that other community organizations might 
have their input into the operations of the PAC. They might provide re- 
sources enhancing the PAC's functioning. Or, contrastingly, they could 
promote disruption owing to the representnti on of varying interests on the 
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Community groups in the LEAs studied by CPI were fairly active in 
dealing with educational issues affecting the community as a whole. 
Regarding Title I issues, however, they were fairly inactive. That is 
to say, there were relatively few occasions when another organization 
interacted with the PAC about a Title I issue. 

Thus, examination of the role of an external constituency in Title 
I PAC affairs had to be of a more hypothetical nature. Respondents wer£~ 
asked what organizations cou l d be called on by the PAC for assistance. 
The average number of kinds of organizations specified by any one individual 
was 1*9. Most often specified were school clubs. Other organizations 
mentioned were civic/service organizations, community development/ -—^v 
neighborhood organizations, the city/school board/service agencies, 
civil rights/political organizations, churches, federal/state govern- 
mental agencies, professional groups, social clubs, and the media. 

The number of organizations the PAC might potentially be able to 
call on for assistance was used as the major variable ndicating re- 
lations with an external constituency. Correlations between it and 
recruitment, activity, an1 impact variables were computed. 

The \data presented in Chapter IV show that the external con- 
stituency Mas indicated on an organizational level) did not have signi- 
ficant effects on the character of PAC recruitment 7 . Associations be- 
tween external constituency and PAC activities were, however, fairly 
strong, two of them being significant. The greater the number of kinds of 
organizations the PAC could call on for assistance, the greater the number 
of hours spent by PAC affiliates on PAC activities and the greater the 
number of activities performed. Nonsignificant, though fairly strong, 
relationships were found between number of kinds of organizations and other 
activity variables (for example, there was a direct association betweeh 
number of kinds of organizations and mention of contacts with secondary 
parties; there was a negative association between number of kinds of organi- 
zations and average percentage of turnover). 

No really significant associations were found between the external 
constituency variable and impact (there was only one significant asso- 
ciation). It would appear, then, that if the effects of an external 
constituency qre to be felt, they are most likely to be felt at the 
action stage, i.e., in affecting whether or not action is taken. Beyond 
that, the actions themselves determine the results and impact of the PAC, 
with the. external const ituency,. playing less role in outcomes. 

Arrows 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5: Effects of SEA Support for PACs on LEA Support 
for PACs, PAC Management Respons ibi 1 i ties , PAC Recruitment, PAC Activi- 
ties, and PAC Impact 

The three states in which the eight LEAs existed were selected be- 
cause thei^r SEAs appeared to vary in their orientations toward PAC in- 
volvement in Title I well as in terms of other characteristics, e.g., 
location in the nation. One of the questions to be asked in the study 
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was whether or not the SEA 1 8 influence would be felt in PAC operations 
at the local level. 

The answer to this question would appear, from CPI's data, to be nega- 
tive. That is, the orientation held by the SEA bore few associations with the 
variables with which it was thought to be associated, and what few there Wtere 
might have been spurious. This'might indicate, in line with previous reports 
published by NIE, that SEAs have very little influence on the operation of 
PACs. But other interpretations are possible. Most important, the lack of 
association may be tie result of the research design for the study. That is, 
the selection of LEAs vithin each state was conducted so that there would be 
similar variations among them— greater , average, and lesser support LEAs. Even 
though the greater support state ultimately did not have a lesser support LEA 
within it for study by CPI, the general uniformity in types of LEAs may have 
confounded any effects by SEAs. A study of a random sample of LEAs in each 
state might have enabled a more meaningful and reliable study of variations ac- 
cording to SEA practice and orientation. Also, the educational structure may 
have moderated any SEA effects. Put another way, there may be numerous organi- 
zational levels between the state Title I office and the local PAC. As state 
personnel's orientations toward PACs are communicated downward , the message may 
be "diluted, " such that thv ir effects at the LEA level are felt only indirectly* 

The greatest input from the SEA, at least as indicated by interviews, 
was in the provision of written material to'PAC members. But the kinds 
of materials cited by any one respondent usually numbered no more than 
one or two and never more than three. Given that only a little less than „ 
a third of the respondents asked about the state's distribution of 
written materials said that the state did so and given the small number 
of areas with which the materials dealt, it was not feasible to correlate 
the provision of materials by the state with other variables. 

Arrows 6, 7, 8, and 9: Effects of LEA Support for PACs on PAC Management 
Responsibilities, PAC Recruitment , PAC Activities, and PAC Impact 

Just as states were selected For their variation in orientations 
toward PACs, the eight school districts participating in CPI's study 
were selected, among other reasons, for their variation in support for 
PACs. A major question assigned to CPI to answer was whether or not LEA 
support for PACs would affect such matters as PAC management responsi- 
bilities, recruitment, activities, and impact. 

The data presented in Chapter IV indicate that there were no signi- 
ficant relationships between LEA support and recruitment — election, appoint- 
ment, or self-selection of members. There were two correlations between 
LEA support and PAC responsibilities: (1) the greater the LEA support, 
the greater the average percentage^of respondents saying there were PAC 
by-laws, and (2) the greater the LEA support, the greater the percentage 
of respondents indicating the term of membership was longer than one year. 
Other associations existed, but they were not significant. 

* 

LEA support did not have a significant effect on the average total 
number of activities specified* as being performed by the PAC, but it did * 
have an effect cn other activity variables. The greater the LEA support, 
the greater the average percentage of PAC turnover, the greater the 
number of responses indicating that meetings with secondary parties were 
field, and the greater the number of hours devoted by PAC affiliates to PAC 
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Put succinctly, the data suggest that the intensity of involvement 
in the PAC increases with the amount of support offered by the LEA. The 
lesser support LEAs' PAC affiliates, for instance, may have engaged 
in just as man/ activities as thuse in greater support LEAs. But 
the amount of time and extent of interaction was likely to be greater 
in the p*rforraance of those activities the more support was offered 
by the LEA. 

There were no significant associations between LEA support and 

kinds of outcomes of meetings with secondary parties. The greater the 

amount of support, however, the greater the estimated influence or the 

PACs, at both the district and school levels. 
> 

The above paragraphs suggest that LEA staff's orientations are 
felt most strongly at the action stage of PAC operations. That there 
were not more strong associations may be owing to the LEA 1 8 orientations 1 
simply not having an effect* But there may be other reasons. For 
instance, circumstances may have changed between. _the time of ^the 
selection of the LEAs and the conduct of site visits in the LEAs 
by CPI. Also, the choice of LEAs was based primarily on information 
provided by the Title I Coordinators regarding District PACs. The 
inclusion of other individuals 1 points of view and the inclusion of 
School-Level PACs as a point of examination might have resulted in the 
selection of different LEAs icfr intensive study. / 



Variations in Perspectives by Respondent Position 

In each of the above subsections pertaining to the theoretical 
framework developed by CPI, the implications of the data for the 
hypotheses were spelled out, but there are other patterns in response \ 
that warrant discussion. For example \ there were variations in response 
according to the respondents position as an LEA staff member or PAC \ 
affiliate. 

The differences in perspective evidenced .themselves throughout 
all areas of interview. Differences even appeared in descriptions of the 
Title t program's basic components. 

A listing of some of the differences illustrates the point: 

(1) PAC resnondents were likely to see the PAC as more influential 
than did LEA staff. 

(2) Regarding activities, LEA staff were more likely to say the 
PAC had special meetings at particular times of the year 

and less likely to report that minutes we're kept of meetings. 
The average number/ of activities said to be performed by the 
PAC was slightly greater for LhA staff than PAC respondents. 
PAC respondents were slightly more likely than LEA staff to 
assort that there were activities in which the PAC had not 
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engaged that it should engage in. PAC members were more 
likely to say that there had been meetings with secondary parties, 
but LEA staff, if they said there had been such meetings, were more 
likely to see the PAC as having input into decision-making or 
action. LEA staff spent only half as much time on PAC activities 
as PAC affiliates. Staff were more likely to report that there 
had been turnover in the PAC, and the percentage of membership 
reported to have quit was also higher. 

* ■ 

(3) LEA, staff gave more direct-input responses concerning the ob- 
jectives of the PAC than did PAC affiliates. PAC respondents were 
more likely than LEA staff to say that the PAC had soie respon- 
sibility over the PAC's logistical matters. LEA staff were lore 
likely to sey the responsibility was shared or that they had sole 
responsibility. 

(4) PAC respondents specified a slightly larger membership on the PAC 
than LEA staff. They also specified a higher percentage' of very 
active members, 

(5) LEA staff were more aware of community group involvement in educ- 
ational issues than were PAC affiliates. They also named a 
slightly* greater r^mber of kinds of organizations that the PAC 
could call on for assistance and reported a greater number of 
contacts between the PAC and -community groups. 

,Le)\ staff wore jnore likely to say that PACs received training, 
tteri^ls, and funds (indicators of LEA support) than were PAC 
Iffiliates. 

The exact import of the differences in perspectives between LEA staff 
and PAC affiliates cannot be specified. The differences were to some 
extent expected, as was noted at the end of Chapter II, LEA staff and 
PAC affiliates because of their structural location, experience, and know- 
ledge, /ould be expected to have different banks of data with which to 
function, much less provide to researchers. The variations are presented 
here simply to illustrate a point that most educational researchers would 
already know, namely that visions of Title I PACs are not uniform across 
LEA staff and PAC affiliates. * , 

\ 

Differences Between District and School-Level PACs 

^Another difference widely known among educational researchers; but 
especially salient in CPI's study, is that between District and School-* 
Level PACs . The two levels of PACs constituted completely different 
kinds of organizations, and appeared to function rather independently of 
each other. For example, LEAs with extremely active District PACs did , 
not necessarily have extremely active SchAol -Level PACs. 
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The variations between District and School-Level PAOs may be 
listed with more specificity to illustrate this main point: . 

r 

(1) The District PAC was reported to have had more concrete results 
of actions undertaken through contacts with primary, and secondary 
parties (more information-sharing results were reported by 
school-level respondents). The School-Level PAC was estimated 

to have much lower estimated influence over various areas of 
Title I in general; school-level respondents were especially 
likely to say the School-Level PAC had little influence over 
Title I affairs. Title I Principals were more likely than 
district-level LEA staff to want changes in the Title I program. 
But comparing the two levels of LEA staff wanting changes and 
answering questions about whether or not the PAC could help 
bring about change, district-level LEA staff were more positive 
about the PAC's ability to help. * 

4 

(2) District-level respondents reported more frequent meetings of 
the PAC and were more likely to report both regular and 

special meetings. District-level special meetings were more likely 
to involve direct input into the Title I program (school-level 
special me_eting$ were more likely to involve workshops or some 
similar event). The number of people attending regular meetings 
of the PAC was greater at the district level, and the percentage 
of individuals other than Title I parents who attended was also 
said to be greater. Minutes were less likely to be kept at the 
school level and less likely to be disseminated to PAC affiliates 
and other parties. The district-level respondents reported a 
much greater average number of activities performed by the PAC. 
School-level respondents were more likely to say there were 
activities the PAC was not involved in that it should be. District- 
level respondents weie much more likely to report that the PAC 
had met with secondary parties as well as its primary LEA contact 
about some Title I matter* District PAC affiliates were much more 
likely to want changes in the Title I program and to have tried to do 
. something to bring about any changes they desired. School-level 
PAC respondents reported spending only about a third as many 
hours on PAC activities as the district-level PAC respondents and 
talked with other PAC members outside of meetings only half as 
often as the District PAC respondents. A greater number of 
district-level respondents, reported that individuals had quit the 
PAC, but in terms of thejpercentage of membership said to have 
quit, the average wo#* E lJT , eater at the school level. 

(3) District PACs were the only PACs to have their own by-laws. They 
were more likely to have definite terms of membership, afid th^y 
were more likely to have terms of two years or terms lasting for 
as long as participants had children in Title I. There were more 
direct-input objectives specified by district- level respondents. 
School-level respondents had much loss Control over logistical 
matters; they were especially loss likely to have sole 
responsibility over such matters. 
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C4) District PACs were considerably larger than School-Level PACs 

and were more likely to have other than Title I parents involved 
as formal members. A higher percentage of District PAC member- 
ship was said to have belonged to the PAC the previous year. 
On the whole, the membership was more likely to be reported as 
very active if the PAC was a school-level one, but more likely 
to be reported as moderately active if the PAC were a district- 
level one* District PAC respondents were more desirous of 
changes in one or more areas of Title I. District-level PAC 
respondents had a greater average length of service, either as 
a Member or as Chairperson* A greater percentage of District 
PAC respondents were housewives (however, Chairpersons at the 
school level were more likely to be housewives than were 
those at the district level). District PAC respondents had a 
higher average level of education and belonged to slightly 
more organizations other than the PAC. ' District PAC respondents 
were more likely to hold a trustee orientation and less likely 
to hold a delegate orientation or both orientations than School-" 
Level PAC respondents (there were, of course, differences in 
the kinds/of PAC affiliates interviewed at the two levels, 
perhaps explaining this pattern). 

(5) The vast majority of district-lWvel respondents noted that 
participants in the District PAC were elected, whereas indi- 
viduals at the school level were more likely to report that 
School-Level PAC affiliates were self-selected. Statistics for 
the PAC respondents themselves ifndicate a similar pattern. 

(6) District-level respondents were more aware of involvement by 
community groups in educational issues arising in the community 
during the preceding year.. The number of kinds of organizations 
listed on which the PAC could call was greater among district- 
level respondents. Contact was also greater between other 
organizations and the District PAC than between other organi- 
zations and the School-Level PAC. 



It; short, School-Level PACs in the eight districts studied by CPI 
were far less developed than District PACs, This may be owing to most 
Title I programs at least being designed and evaluated from the district 
level down to the school level, affording School-Level PAOs less opportunity, 
for input. It may a? so be owing to the shorter length of time that most 
School-Level PACs have been in existence. *0r it may be owing to more 
resourceful and experienced individuals being promoted to the District 
PAC from the school level. Or it may be owing to a lesser amount of 
attention being paid to the School-Level PACs by LEA staff. Whether or 
not there should or vi.ll be changes in the future in the operation of 
School-Level PACs remains to be seen. But, as noted above, the 
variations between the two levels were stark and deserved special note 
in this report. 
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Some Final Thoughts 



The preceding pages of this chapte. have summarized the findings 
from CPI's study of PACs in k eight LEAs in three states. The reader will 
note that the discussion is devoid of recommendations. The reasons, 
which have been noted before in this report, are twofold. First, the 
study was not aimed toward evaluating PACs; hence, the purpose was not 
to make recommendations for change. Second, the small number of LEAs 
studied precludes generalizing beyond them and, in turn, asserting 
actions that might be taken to "improve" them. v . 

Rather, the purpose of the study was to develop and expldre 
some hypotheses about PAC operations and to provide information about 
the dynamics thereof to governmental entities, LEAs, PACs, and other 
organizations and individuals interested in Title I Parent Advisory" 
Councils* It is CPI's belief mi at the objective has been accomplished. 
It is our hope, noted previously, that the information will serve as 
a starting point for future research and as a body of information for 
reflection for those involved with PACs on a day-torday basis. 



/ t 
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CHAPTER V 
FOOTNOTES 



1. It was decided that this indicator would be sufficient to measure the 
relationship between results of interactions and contributing factors. 
The results of meetings between the PAC and primary LEA contacts were 
usually positive ones, i.e., some form of concrete action/ if it was 
called for, was usually undertaken* The patterns of results for con- 
tacts with primary parties were consistent with those for contacts with 
secondary parties. 

2. See Footnote 41 in Chapter IV. 



3. See Footnote 6J. in Chapter IV. 
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PREFACE 



In October, 1977, CPT Associates, Inc., was awarded a contract (Contract 
Number 400-77-0097) hy the National Institute, of Education (NIR) to perform 
an exploratory study of the impact of Parent Advisory Conner Is ,(PACs) on the 
management and administration of Title I program* at the local^level. This 
final rqpo^t represents the culmination of a year's etfort by ,-GPi; •* 

Volume I contains*an executive summary for the report. Volume II- presents 
a \le tailed report of the theoretical framework underlying the* project, the 
methodology ,, and the research findings. In Volume III are appendices to the 
report. Inc.luded are* copies of two of the Interview guides employed inthe 
study, a tabular account of response sets potentially affecting the data, and 
tables ^presenti4ig u statistical t data in f support of the findings elucidated in 
Volm. ? II. : # u ' ; 

Most of the data presented in the report derive from interviews conducted 
with 160 individuals during the spring of, 1978. These* individuals , in -some way 
associated with 42 PACs f (eight' Distric t PACs and 34 School-tevel PACs) in eight 
school districts and representing almost all levels of school system and PAC 
structure, gave Valuab.le. time to be interviewed and to provide needed documents 
to CPT. As well, individuals* in the state education 'agencies in the three 
states in y/hich the eight districts were located provided important insights 
and assistance at various points in the contract. 4 * 

• All of tlvese individuals must remain anonymous, but %\u> debt owed to them 
by CPI is clearly recognized. CPI should like to offer it* thanks tb them at 
this time for the contribution they made to the study. ' - 

CPI also wishes to express its ^hanks to the staff of the National Institute 
of Education ^ho devbtetj their attention tfo.this contract and off ered/ their ex- 
pertise regarding its performance/*! Spec ia 1 appreciation is due Mr. Berlin Kelly 
who served as project officer. ' • V 

There are others who contributed to the project and to r whom CPI is grateful. 
These include the Committee on Evaluation and Information Systems (CE1S) of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers and th*e# Department of Heal th/ Education, ' ; 
and Welfare Education Data Acquisition Council * both of these group^ reviewed 
. the instrumentation and*faethodology prior to their use ift the field, Also de- 
moting time were Dr. Jim C. Fortune of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Dr. 
Mark S. Rosentraub of the University of Texag at Arlington, and Dr. fcideoti 
Sjoberg of / the University of Texas—at Austin who reviewed this report and ^pr^ided 
their critical comments for its improvement*. Dr. Rosentraub also byerpaw the data 
analysis; Dr. Robert W; Brobst of the University \ of Texas at Arlington! provided 
insights during the early Stages of the analysis. Dr. Donald Rose of the Southern 
Region School Boards Research and Training Center furbished invaluabJc* technical 
assistance at key points in the contract. Dr. William Ciesselmann, also as- 
sociated with Southern Region School Boards, conducted some of the field Work as 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR 
SCHOOL-LEVEL PAC CHAIRPERSONS 



OMfW/ 51-S-78010 



Expires 9/30/78 
CP I CODE NO. 



First, we would like to obtain some general inf oymation about you. 
I. (a) How long have you been on the Title I f'AC? ~ (Years) 

(b) How long have you^Jieen chairperson? >• (Years) 

(c) How were you seleVted t,o be chairperson? 
• . _____ ELECTED 

* APPOINTED • / 

VOLUNTEER ' 



^^*<S-> 2,s Now, turning to the program, what instructional areas are funded by 
Title 1 in this school? > 

J>RESCHOOL/KINDERCARTE^ READINESS ACTIVITIES 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR DROPOUTS 
MUSIC/ART 

HEALTH AND/OR NUTRITION 

REMEDIAL/CORRECTIVE READING — 4 . ' 

MATHEMATICS 
SCIENCE S 

SOCIAL/ CULTURAL STUDIES " 
ENGLISH AS. A SECOND LANGUAGE 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION . 
LANGUAGE ARTS/COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

GENERAL ENRICHMENT— Which instructional areas?__ 



(SPECIFY: 






) 


supportive services f| 


jnded by Title I in this school? 



Yes " IF YES, What suppoi 
.. COUNSELING 



MEDICAL/ DENTAL 

PSYCHOLOGICAL, DIAGNOSTIC, PSYCHIATRIC 

SOCIAL WORK SERVICES 

SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 

FOOD SERVICES 

CLOTHING ' 

LIBRARY 

RESOURCE CENTER 
OTHER (SPECIFY: 



No 
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4. What grades docs the Title 1 program cover in . (school) ? 



5. How arc children £hofu»n to participate in ih<»«Titli» I program in thts » 
# school? 



6. What do you see the. primary dbjectives of the Title I program in 
the school? # 



Now, we would lite to %et some idea of the make-up of the school PAC 
How many people are on the PAC? 

How many\o|j{ the PAC members: ■ ' 

(a) Are^arents of children in Title 1? 



(b) Are parents who havtf" children 'in ttre^chool system, but do- not 
,"*have any in Title I? * 1 

(c) Are school district staff? 



(d) . Are neither parents of children in the school system nor school 

! district staff? 

(e) Have been on the PAC since; before this academic school year? 



(f) Have been on the PAC only f6r this academic school 
year? * 

(g) Have been on the PAC for less than all of this academic school 
year? , 

8. How many of the PAC members are: 

Very active in PAC activities? 



Moderately active in PAC activities? 
Not very active in PAC activities? 
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9. 



10. 



11 



How many ot the members: 

Were elected? 

Were ifppointed? 

Volunteered^ 



IF ANY MEMBERS WERE ELECTED, ASK: 

What kinds of people voted for the elected members? 
Members of school level PAC 0, 

11 1 i, . 

■ Parents of children in the Title I program who attended an 

election meeting* 

Parents of children i^ the Title I program through a mail-out 

"ballot 

a Parents'of children not in the Title t program who ..attended an 
election meeting 

* ' 

Parents of children not in the Title I program" through a mail- 
out ballot ~ , 

School district personnel 

Any interested citizen ' t 



Oilier (SPECIFY; 



IF ANY MEMBERS -WERE APPOINTED OR ASKED TO SERVE, ASK: 
Who appointed" or asked members to« serve on the PAC? 

PREVIOUS PAC MEMBERS ,' 

_____ CURRENT PAC, MEMBERS 

SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS * 

DISTRICT J^EVE^ ADMINISTRATORS 

* SCHOOL PRiNClPAL(S) 

OTHER SCHOOL STAFF (SPECIFY: ■ 

OTHER (SPECIFY: 



12. (a) What is the term of the membership on the PAC? 



• <YEARS ) 



(b) Dot; s the school PAC havi: regularly scheduled meetings , does it 

meet onl Y whon there is a specific topic to be discussed, or does • * 
the PAC, have both regularly scheduled meetings and meetings regard- 
ing specific topics? 

REGULARLY SCHEDULED MEETINGS - 

MEETS ONLY WHEN THERE. IS A SPECIFIC TOPIC TO BE DISCUSSED 
BOTH ^ 
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On the average, about how often does the PAC meet? 

YEARLY " : 

• SEMI-ANNUALLY • 

QWARTl-'KLY 

BI-MONTHLY ' v 

■ MONTHLY ' ; . 

^ BI-WEEKLY . 

WEEKLY V - \ f 

MORE ' THAN ONC^ A , WEEK. . 

Are there some times of year when the school PAC meets more often 
than^ that? ! 

' .. Ves "IF YES, When does, it meet more often? 

What is the reason for the more frequent meetings? 



No . , #■ 



(a) How many people, on the average , attend each school ^AC mee n 



(b) On the averse, how many of these art? Title I parenta? 

(c) Where does the PAC usually meet? 

At the school 

In members 1 homes 

^_ Elsewhere (SPECIFY: 



What time of day are meetings usually held? x 

Morning % 

Afternoori 

t Evening } 



Are meetings usually held, on weekdays or on weekends? 

i 

j Weekday 

Weekend 
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18, Who selects the days, times, and places of the meetings? 



, x 

• 


DAY 


TIME 


PLACE ' 


PRINCIPAL 






V 


PRINCIPAL BASED ON PAC SUGGESTION 








PRINCIPAL AND PAC CHAIRPERSON 








PAC CHAIRPERSON 








OTHER (SPECIFY: .. 

) 




t 





Y 



(a) Would there be another day, time, or' place for meeting that would 
increase average attendance at PAC meetings? 

. Yes IF YES, "Could you elaborate on that? 



No 



*19. Who sets the t agenda for school PAC meetings? " , • 

School Principal 

< School Principal based on suggestions from PAC Chairperson 

* School Principal and PAC Chairperson together 

PAC Chairperson 

m Other (SPECIFY; ' >) 

20. Does the PAC have written by-laws? 

Yes IF YES, Do you have* a copy of*the,m? 

_ Yes • IF, YES, AND COPY NOT ALREADY OBTAINED, ASK: 

• Can I get a fc copy from you? 

Yes * • ' 

No 

— t-* 

No IF NO, AND COPY NOT ALREADY OBTAINED, ASK: 

Who has a copy? 



(TITLJ5) 



No 



21. Ar« minutes kept tvf each met! tin};? 

Yes IF YES, «0 TO 2i 

No IF NO, GO TO 22 
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22 r IF YOU KNOW FOR A FACT THAT MINUTES ARE NOT KEPT OF MEETINGS, THEN BE 
SURE TO, ASK THE FOLLOWING QUESTION, . 

Could you tell me the kinds of discussions arid activities that hav< 
been folld during tfie school PAC meetings this vear? 




GO TO 24 



23. 



Title I Principal 
Title \ Coordinator 
District PAC Chairperson' 
District PAC Members 
Other Schools.' PAC Chairpersons 



IF MINUTE| "ARE KEPT OF PAS MEETINGS, ASK THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. BE 
SURE TO GET COPIES AS THESE WILL SERVE AS THE MAIN SOURCE OF INFORMATION 
CONCERNING WHAT' OCCURS IN MEETINGS. 

(a) Who keeps the. minutes? (ROLE, IN PAC) 

(b) Do PAC members receive copies? 

• Yes / 
No » 

(c) Does anyone else receive copies of the minuses? 
j, Yes IF SO, Who? 

\ 
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23. Continued: 
(c)\ 



Other Schools' oPAC Members 

Superintendent \ 

School, 'Board ; / 

Other (SPECIFY PERSON AND REASON; 



No 
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(d) Can the general public obtain copies of the min'tes? 
. Ye& IF YES; Has. anyone ever done so? 

■ Yes ' ■ 
No " - 

No 



(e) Where are the minutes located? 

L AT THE SCHOOL 

IF AT SCHOOL, Who has them? 



. (TITLE) 



_, PAC CHAIRPERSON OR MEMBER HAS THEM 

IF CHAIRPERSON OR MEMBER! AS THEM AND IF NOT ALREADY 
OBTAINED FROM TITLE I PRINCIPAL Oil OFFICE, ASK: Can 
1 obtain a copy of them? 

Yes 
No 

(f) How accurate would you say the minutes are? 

• Very accurate 

Somewhat accurate } * 

_j Conerally inaccurate 

(g) How complete would you say the minutes are? 

Generally complete . g sV 

C« ne rally incomplete 

24. £a) School districts and State education departments can provide PAC 
.member's with a variety of written materials. Has this district 
provided you with any written materials? 

. Yes 

No 



(b) Has the Stale provide you with any written materials? 

N Yes 

No 
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24.. Continued 



(c) IF YES TO EITHER (a) OR (b), ASK: 

n 9 \ 

* What written materials have you received? 
FOR EACH MATHKIAL RliCISlVISU, ASK: 



(J 



4 1 



Was it provided by the district or the State? Would you say it 
was very helpful, somewhat helpful, hot very helpful, or not 
helpful at all? 1 

Why? •* '. *- 



AS? 



ITEM 



.a. 



us. 

H 
< 



o 



CO 



H 
O 



•J 

U 
X 

o 
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COMMENTS 



D 
D 



• D 



D 
0 



S 
S 



COPIES OF FEDERAL TITLE I 
REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES 

COPIES OF STATE HIILE. I * 
REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES 

COPIES OF LEA MEMOS' AND 
CORRESPONDENCE RELATED TO 
TITLE I 

COPIES OF SEA MEMOS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE RELATED TO 
TITLE I 

AN ISA- DEVELOPED HANDBOOK 
FOR FA^s (Entitled* -- ^ 

AN SEA-DEVELOPED HANDBOOK 
.FOR PACs (Entitled: 

7 



A HANDBOOK FOR PACs DE- 
VELOPED BY ANOTHER STATE 
(Entitled: ' 

- 5" 



TITLE I ESEA: HOW IT WORKS 

0"JMER FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS 
ORIENTED TO PACs (Entitled: 



T 



A' 3 2 1 

4 3 2, 1 

4 3 2 1 

V 3 2 1 



4 3 2 1 



4 3 2 



4 



3 
3 



2 .1 
: j 1 



4 3 2 1 
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24. Continued 
(c) 



H 

CO 
M 



is 

in 



ITEM 



S NOTIFICATION OF TITLE I 
v ' EVENTS THROUGHOUT THE 

STATE 

D S INFORMATION ON ETCEMPLARY 
PACs , 

t d s i nformati on.on the range 
of program^ and services 
available for the educa- 
tion of disadvantaged, 
children 

d s copies of last year's 
evaluation results 

. d s copies of the cerent 
application 

D S OTHER (Specify; 



.S3' 





• 


4, 


























PL, 










HE 


HE 


d 


H 


><. 
' es 
>g. 


$ 




H 


H 


O ' 


O 


O 


CO 


25 


52 



A 



3 
3 



A 
A 



3 
3 

3 



2 
2 



A 3 2 1 



COMMENTS 



25 



(a) Since joining the PAC, have you received any training or orienta- 
tion for being a PAC member or. about what Title jl does? 



Yes 
No 



(b) Have ydu received any special training to be a PAC Chairperson? 

Yes 

No 

'(c)- IF YES TO (a) OR (b), ASK: About how many training sessions * 
did you attend, »in, all? (number) 

(d) IF YES TO (a) OU (b), ASK : 

Can you tell me what these sess-ions wordi about and. who cave them? 

* FILL IN TABLE ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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1 25 1 Continued 
(d) 







• 

. / 


DISTRICT PERSONNEL 
•REQUESTED BY PAC 


DISTRICT* PERSONNEL 
NOT REQUESTED 


STATE PERSONNEL 
REQUESTED BY - PAC 


STATE PERSONNEL , 
NOT REQUESTED 


CONSULTANT CHOSEN 
BY DISTRICT 


CONSULTANT CHOSEN 
BY: STATE . 


CONSULTANT CHOSEN 
BY PAC 


OTHER • 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW . 
INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 




- 














INTRODUCTION OF NEW 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 


















UTILIZATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT, AND MATERIALS 


















MEASUREMENT., EVALUATION AND 
REPORTING - . 


















CENERAL ORtENTATlQN TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION 




« 














HOW TO HELP THE CHILD LEARN . 
AT HOME- 


















TYPES OF LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 


4 
















PROJECT PLANNING AND 
DESIGN 
















• 


UTILIZATION OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
(FOR EXAMPLE , COUNSELING) 


















UTILIZATION OF OTHER RESOURCES IN 
THE COMMUNITY (FOR- EXAMPLE, THE 
LMWARY) 


1 
















HOW TO ASSIST THE TEACHER , 
IN THE CLASSROOM ' , 






.» ... . 












hEADERSHIP TECHNIQUES . . 






% 






V 






GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING 
TECHNIQUES 












* 






* 

TITLE I REGULATIONS 


/ 


1 














OTHER 












► 







4 
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Continued 

(e) Ttave these training sessions been just for: V • * . • 

Your .School ' s /PA(S 

All Schools' PACs 

The Districfand School PACs 

(f) Art {here any areas- in which you would like to r«<ei % ve training 
but haven ' t? 

Yes ' 

» No ' , 



(g) IF YES TO (eX^ Would you please tell mo what those areas are? 

' jg introduction of new instructional techniques „ 

' i_ introduction of new instructionxl^jateri al 

' "Utilization of instructional equipment and materials 

1 • • 

> >_ measurement, evaluation, and reporting 



T 



GE^ERAL ORIENTATION TO THE PHILOSOPHY* OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
HOW TO HELP THE CHILD LEARN AT HOME 
TYPES OF LEARNING DISABILITIES % 
PROJECT PLANNING AND DESIGN " 

UTILIZATION OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES, FOR EXAMPLE, COUNSELING 

UTILIZATION OP OTHER RESOURCES IN THE COMMUNITY, FOR EXAMPLE, 
THE LIBRARY ^ 

HOW TO ASSIST THE 'TEACHER. IN THE CLASSROOM 
LEADERSHIP TECHNIQUES • 
GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING TECHNIQUES 
TITLE I REGULATIONS » 
OTHER (SPECIFY: 



(a) Does the school PAC receive any fund.s from the school district? 
Yes 



(b) Does tjhe PAC receive any funds from the State education' department? 
Yes 

g 

No * 



IF YES TO (a) OR (b), ASK: 

(c) About "how much money did the? PAC rccc i vu • this year^ $ 

(d) What can the money be used for? ^ 
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Continued 

(e) ^ How much of that money has the PAC spent so far? ■ $ 

(f) IF r MONEY WAS SPENT, What was the money used for? 1 • 



(g) IF NO MONEY WAS SPENT, Is there any reason why the PAC hasn't 
*> ..spent any of the money yet? 4 

In your pinion, what kincls of things is thte schbolJParent Advisory 
Council supposed to do? * • r '* 



T 



I am feoing to show you . a list of activi t ies, that PACs are sometimes 
involved in. Could you please t€^ll me which activities your school's 
PAC or members have engaged in and give me a brief description of 
each? 

Reviewed the district's Title I application 

* ■ . i 

IF REVIEW CONDUCTED, When did the PAC receive it for review? . 
. (MONTH) What is or was the district's deadline for 
submitting the application to the State? (MONTH) ' 

Provided comments to the principal or Title I office about the 

_ Participated in^the writing of the Title 1 application 

Reviewed the budget for the Title I program 

]_ Advised the district on changes in the budget 
* 

Advised .the principal on who is hired for the T^tle I program 



Attended meetings, other than PAC meetings, to plan the com- 
pensatory education program in the district as a whole 
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Attended meetings , other than PAC meetings, to plan the com- 
, p.ensatory education program in the school 



Advised the principal about children's needs in regard to the 
Title 1 program * * 



Jexarai 



linod how much service the average child gets from the Title I J 

program \^ t 

Reviewed the district's plan for evaluation of the Title 1^ / 
program ^ 

y 

Participated in the evaluation of the program 

i . * . 

Reviewed Lhd results of the evaluation of the Title I program 



IF REVIEW CONDUCTED, Was chat last year's evaluation? Yes 

No IF YES, When did* the PAC receive the results? 
~~ (MONTH" 



Advised the principal about tin; w.-jy Title* 1 program should 

bt; run v x * 

AdviscdUht* principal about ways in.which the* Title I program 
.should b& changed 

Observed classroom activities 

- * 

Participated in field trips 

Participated as an aide in a Title 1 classroom 

**> 

Organized training sessions or, seminars for parents who are 
no* part of the PAC 

Participated in parent/teacher or parent/principal conferences 



Organized conferences or meetings between parents and school 
personnel 
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Sent letters to Title I parents about the program 

\ 

t 

" Investigated grievances of parents and presented findings and 
recpmmendat ions to school personnel* 

u Worked with teachers to define students 1 learning goals *' 

a Run a volunteer tutoring program 

^ _ Other (SPECIFY: 

; \s 

• 

29. >0f the activities on the^list, are tl<ere any activities that the PAC 
has not been involved in that you strongly believe the PAC should be 
involved ill? 4 'V 

Yes IF YES, ASK WHICH ON)E|_^ND PUT A BY EACH APPLICABLE 

BLANK . THEN ASK: Why hasn't the PAC been - involved in 
these activi ties? 



No 



30. (a) We are interested in decision-making regarding Title 1. Here is a 

list of some of the kinds of decisions made on most Title I programs. 
For each kind of decision, vill you please tell me if, in^your 
opinion, the District Parent Advisory Council has no influence, a 
little influence, a moderate amount of influence, or a great deal 
of influence. Let** take the project application first,*.. 



INFLUENCE 

A Moderate A Great 

None A Little ° Amount Deal 

Project application 0,1 2 3 

Project evaluation/Needs 0 1 2 3 

assessment 

Title I instructional program 0 1 2 3 

Staffing 0 12 J 

Financial management & budget 0 1 2 3' 

PAC activity and jnanagetnont 0 1 2 3 
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30. (b) In your opinion, how much 
have in each area? 


influence 


would you say School 
INFLUENCE 


PACs 

t 




None A 


A Moderate 
Little Amount 


A Great 
Deal 


Project application 


0 


I 2 


3 


Project evaluation/Needs 
assessment 


0 


1 2 


3 


Title I instructional program 


0 


1 2 


3 


Staffing . 


o ■ 


1 2 


3 


Financial management & budget 


0 ' 


1 2. 


3 


PAC activity and management 


1 . 2 


3 


31. (;) How much influence would th,e Title I 
each area? 


Coordinator have in 








INFLUENCE 






A Moderate 
' None A Little Amount 


A Great 
Deal 


Project Application 


0 


1 2 


3 


Project evaluation/Needs 
» assessment 


0 


1 2 


3 


Title I instructional program 
Staffing 


o' 

0 


1 2 
1 2 


3 
3 


Financial management & budget 


0 


1 2 


3 ' •' 


PAC activity and management 

> 


0 


1 2 


3 



31. (b) In your opinion, how much influence do Title L principals 
have? 

INFLUBNCK 



Project Application 

Project evaluation/Needs 
assessment 

Title I instructional program 

Staffing 

Kinanc i a I management f* bddge t 
PA(* activity and manaj;rmmt 





A Moderate 


- A Great 


None A Little 


Amo un t 


Deal 


1 


. 2 


3 


0 1 


v 2 


3 


0 t 1 


2 


3 


0 1 


2 


3 


0 1 


2 


3 


0 1 


2 


! 
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31. (c) What about the superintendent? How much influence do you t Relieve 
the superintendent has in each area?/ t 

f INRUKNCE 



* 


Nonp 


A Moderate 

A 1 , 1 t t 1 O Am Ai < r\ fr- 
it ul l l ie Amoun Li 


A Great 

ft 1 

uca i 


Project application 


0 


I 2 


3 


Project eva # luation/Needs 
assessment 

• < 


o • 


1 2- 


3 • 


Title I instructional program 


0 


1 2 


J 


Staffing 


0 


1 2 


3 


Financial -management & budget 


0 


I 2 


3 


PAC activity and management 


0 


1 2 


3 



31. (d) And, in your opinion* how much influence do you believe the 
School Board has in each area? 



INFLUENCE 



None A Little 



Project application 

Project eva 1 unl ion/Needs * 
assessment 

Title I instructional program 
v 

Staffing 

Financial management & budget 
PAC activity and management 



A Moderate 
Amount 



A Great 
Deal 



0 1 


2 . 3 


0 1 


2 3 


0 , 1 


2 3 


0 1 


2 3 


0 1 


2 3 


0 . 1 


2 3 
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Now, I'd like to ask you about any changes you 1 d like to see in * • 
different parts of the Title I program. Are there Any changes that 
you or other school PAC members would like to see in: 



i 


' YliS 


NO 


DON'T KNOW 

— -A — 


The Title I application that is 
suDmittea to tne ocace 








The Title I evaluation plan 








The actual Title I program 


^ 






The budget and \he way Title I 
funds are spent , 








The by-laws and procedures 
of the PAC itself 








Other areas (SPECIFY: 

0 

) 






K 



FOR EA^H "DON'T KNOW" IN^^Z, ASK: 
Why is that? >^ 



'■ ¥ 
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3<4. FOR EACH "YES" IN 32, ASK: 



What changes v would you like to see in (name, of area) 

What, if anything) have you done to bring about thoge changes? 
What have been the results so far? 



35. (a) On the average, about how many,hoifrs a month would you say you 

spend working on school Parent 'Advisory Council activities? 
'* ^ (Hours) 4 

lb) How mfiny meetings have you, at tended this year of the school PAC? 

> . > * 

36. On the average , about how many hours a month would you say the the other 
members of the School Parent Advisory Council spend working on PAC 
activities? (Hours) 

37. How* many people t/ho were on the Parent Advisory Council at the begin- 
ning of ih$ year have stopped serving on it? -<Jj ^ ' 

38. IF ANY HAVE QUIT, Why do you think they stopped? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 
.HAD FAMILY CONCERNS THAT TOOK PRECEDENCE 

' - HAD EMPLOYMENT CONCERNS THAT TOOK PRECEDENCE 

MOVED TO ANOTHER AREA 

( COULD NOT COME TO MEETINGS BECAUSE OF THE TIME, DAY OR WEEK, 

OR PLACE THE MEETINGS WERE HELD 



DID.NQT LIKE WHAT THE PAC WAS DOING 
DID NOT LIKE WHAT THE TITLE I PROGRAM WAS JfGlNG 
JUST WEREN'T INTERESTED .■ 
OTHER (SPECIFY: 



WAS^o'l 
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"'IV.. PAC members approach their jobs differently. Some believe the when 
they decide on issues, they should • follow the wishes of the majority 
of Title I parents. Other members think they should look at the facts 
and decide the way they tVftnk is right. When making decisions about 
the Title I program, would you say that you generally 

«a_ Try to do what most parents want or- ' 

Tr y to look at the facts and make the best decision you can 

Don ' t know " . 



40 



Now, I'd like to discuss the people you are in contact as a PAC member. ; 
Has the principal attended any meetings of the PAC this year? 

Yes IF YES, GO TO 40(a) 

NO IP NO, CO TO 41 

(a) Does the principal routinely attend the PAC meetings? » 
Yes 

' " ' No. • ' 



$ ' (B*) How many meetings this year has the principal attended? 



(c) Has the principal ever brought a problem or issue regarding Title I 
to the' PAC s attention during PAC meetings; this year? 

^ Yes IF YES', What was the problem or issue? 



No ^ 



-J 



(d) IF PROBLEM OR ISSUE RAISED, What happened as a result of the dia- 
cussion? 



(e) Has the PAC brought a problem or issue to the principal's attention 
during PAC meetings? 

„ Yes IF YES, What was the problem or issue? 



No 



e 0 * < SLrc - 17 
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/ 

40* Continued 



(f) IF PROBLEM OR ISSUE RAISED BY PAC WITH PRINCIPAL, What was the ^ 
result of the discussion? 



41, Has the PAC met with the principal concerning, a Title I matter at other 
times besides PAC meetings? 

l_ Yes IF YES, GO TO 41(a) 

■ No • IF NO, GO TO 42 *• I . 
v • 



(a) How many times? 

(b) How many PAC members attended the meeting(s)? (IF MORE THAN ONE 
MEETING, 1 OBTAIN AVERAGE) , , \ 

(c\ Who asked for the meeting(s)? 

PRINCIPAL 

PAC 

(d) Why was (were) the meeting(s) heTd? 



(e) What were the results of the meet inu( h ) ? 



42, (a) Has y *ur school's PAC or members of it met or talked with any of 
the following kinds of people concerning a Title I related matter 
this year? 

SEA or Stater PAC members , 

School Board 

Superintendent 4 

I < i Title I Coordinator 
\ 1 - Other Title I Staff 

' Other School PACs 

Dist rict PAC / 

v., None of the above IK NONIi, CO TO 43 
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42. (b) For each q£ these with whom the School PAC has met or talked, 

could you tell us how many times tKey met with the PAC, who asked 
for the meeting, the issues that wore discussed, and the results 
of the discussions? 



Indivs./ 
Groups 
Met With 


// of 
Times 
Met 


PAC 

Req. 

Mt B . 


Indiv./ 
Group 
Req.MtR. 


1 HKUfc* 


Resul ts 


SEA or 
State 
PAC ' 
Members 

* 






'P 


1 

■ 


* 

0 


School 
Board 




• 


1 ; ' ■ 

— -— — »— — « — — 


* w 
m 

* 

■ * M 

/ 


. v> 


Super- 
inten- 
dent 

• 


• 






• 


• 

% 


Title 1 
Coordi- 
nator 








• 


4 
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0 • 


• 


HZ . 


(b) Continued 

S- . - . . 


• 


0 


• 


Indivs./ 
Groups 
Met With 


0 Of 

Times 
Met 


r ' ' 

PAC 
Req . 
Mtg. 


Indiv./ 
Group 
Req . „Mtg . 


• 

Issue 


Results 


Other 
Tftle 1 
Staff 


r 






• 


• 

* 

* 


Other 

School 

PACs 






... 0 „ 
■* 


t 


* ■ c 


Dis- 
trict 
PAC 


9 


* 




* * 


• 



43. If a matter related to Title I # rose in which community support were 
needed, what community groups or organizations could the school PAC 
call on? . • 




r o 
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44. Have any community groups actually contacted the school PA^ this year 
about a Title I related matt' r? 

Yes IF YES, GO TO 44(a) 

No " IK NO, GO TO 45 



(a) What group or organization? 



(b) What did the group or organization contact the PAC about? 



(c) What happened as a result of the contact? * * 



45. Has the school PAC sought the helfi^of a community organization or group 
about a matter related to Title" I rj * 

^ Yes, IF YES, -GO -tiS^&rJT 

No IF NO, GO TO 46 



(a) What group or organization? 



(b) What -did the PAC contact the ^roup or organization about^ 



(c) What happened as *a result of the contact? 



r 
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(a) ^ N6t counting the PAC meetings, ou the average of how.jnany tiroes a 

month do you talk with other school PAC members about Title I 
related matters? 

(b) What kinds of matters have you discussed? 



(c) v IF APPLICABLE, What has happened as d^result of these discussions? 



One last Question about yourself, do you. belong to any cdltaunity. groups 
pr organisations besides the Title t Parent Advisory Council? If so, 
which ones? ! 



Finally, I'd like ,to a\sk you a few questions about the * /name of city) 
3chools and your local \communi Cy,. In your opinion, what are the over- 
fall strengths apd weaWne^ses* of the schools here? 4 \ 



(a) Thinking of the w. district, not just the Title I program, what 
educational issues, if any, have been of community concern during 
the ladt ytwir? * y 




1 
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Cdtkti nued 

(b) IF ISSUES HAVE ARISEN, Have any community members or ^groups become 
involved in dealing with these problems? 

Yes IF YES, What have these community groups done, and 

what have been the results pf their work? 



In your opinion, how has the Title I program changed over the last few 
years? , *. 



I: 



Has the Title, 1 Parent Advisory. Council changed over the last few years? 
.J "Yes IF YES, How has it changed? < , 



No 
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52. Last, if you wouldn't mind, I'd like to ask, a fev; questions about you. 

(a) What is your occupation? * ^ 

- • 

(b) Jftiat is the last year of school you Completed? 
LESS^THAN 8 YEARS 

8-11 YEAkS 

v HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 

SOME COLLEGE/VOCATIONAL "TRAINING 

COLLEGE GRADUATE 

POST-GRADUATE 

(c) NOTE ETHNIC GROUP AFFILIATION 

tr 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 

. ' Asian or Pacific Islander 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 

Hispanic 

White, not of Hispanic origin 



(CLOSING OF INTERVIEW) 



/ 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR 



TITLE jl COORDINATORS 
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CP1 COD.- NO. JO J. 

First, we'd like to obtain some general information about the district's 

Title 1 program and your district's Parent Advisory Council.,. / 

A ' 

1. (a) How long hav. (district) hacha Title 1 p ograrn^ (Years) /.. 

(b) What instructional areas are funded by Title J. as part of the com- 
pensatory education program in (dis trict ) ? 

l* RE S CH( <OL / K I N l)K R ( ; A R TK N READINESS ACTIVITIES 

. SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR DROPOUTS 

MUSIC/aRT 

HEALTH AND/OR NUTRITION - ' ' 

■ ■ ■ RE MEDIAL/ CORRECTIVE READING 
MATHEMATICS 

SCIENCE ' ' * •. 

SOCIAL/ CULTURAL STUDIES 
ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
LANGUAGE ARTS/ COMMUNICATION SKILLS ^ 

. GENERAL ENRICHMENT — Which instructional areas? 

OTHER." (SPECIFY: . 

2. Are there any supportive services funded by Title I in this District? 
Yes IF YES, What support services are funded by Title I? 

COUNSELING 

MEDICAL/ DENTAL 

PSYCHOLOGICAL, DIAGNOSTIC, PSYCHIATRIC . 

SOCIAL WORK SERVICES 
SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 

. FOOD SERVICES 

' CLOTHING 

, LIBRARY 

■>__ RESOURCE CENTER 

OTHER (SPECIFY: 

; ) 

No 



TIC- 1 



3. 



4. What do you see as the primary objectives of the Title I program in 
your district? 0 



I 

5. How are children chosen for participation in the Title 1 program in 
your school? 



(a) When was the first school PAC formed? ^ 



(b) For how long have there been PACs at ail schopls? 

(c) IF DISTRICT PAC HAS A SET OF BY-LAWS, ASK: 

I understand your District PAC has a set of written by-laws. 
Could I get n copy from you? 

Yes v 

No IF NO, Who has a copy? 



7. Does the PAC have regularly scheduled meetings, does it meet only 
when there is a specific topic to be discussed, pr does the PAC 
have both regularly scheduled meetings and meetings regarding 
specific t'-tjics? . 

Regularly scheduled meetings 

Meets only when there is a specific topic to be discussed 



( Both 

8. I understand that your district PAC meets . Are there 

some times of the year whan the PAC meets more often than that? 

Yes IF YES, When does it meet more often? 



What is the reason for the more frequent meetings? 



No 



ERLC 
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(a) Where does the 1>AC usually meet?' 

At the district central officii. 

At one particular school. (SPRCIFY: 

Rotates among schools. 

In members 1 homes. 

Elsewhere. (SPECIFY: 



(b) What time of day are meetings usually held? 

^ Morning 

i Afternoon 
Evening 

10. Are meetings usually held on a weekday or weekend? 

< Weekday 
Weekend 

11. (a) Whp selects the days, times, and places of th6 meetings' 





DAY 


TIME 


PLACE 


TITLE I STAFF/PRINCIPAL 








TITLE I STAFF/PRINCIPAL 
BASED ON PAC SUGGESTION 






i • 


TITLE 1 STAFF/PRINCIPAL 
AND PAC CHAIRPERSON 




— •% ■ 

* 




PAC CHAIRPERSON 




* t 




OTHER 









(SPECIFY OTHER AND DISTRICT TITLE I STAFF PERSON: 



7 



(b). Would there be another day, tijjie^ or place for meeting that would 
increase average attendance at PAC meetings? 

Yea IF YES, Could you elaborate on that? 



No 
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I understand that minutes an? kept of your District PAC meetings 

(a) Who keeps the minutes? ' (ROLE -IN PAC) 

(b) Do PAC members receive copies? 

■ r Yes " 

No X ' \ ' 



(c) Does anyone else receive copies of the minutes? 

Yes IF SO, Who? 

^ TitUs I Principal 

■ Titte I Coordinator 

District PAC Chairperson , 

m District PAC Members 

Schools 1 PAC Chairpersons 

Schools' PAC Members . . ' 

. Superintendent — 

School Board - > « 

Other (SPECIFY PERSON AND REASON: 



No 



(d) Can the general public obtain copies of the minutes? 

I Yes IF YES, Hds anyone ever done so? 

Yes 

No ■ f. ' 

No ' - 



(e) How accurate would you say the minutes are? 
Very accurate 

_____ Somewhat accurate 
Generally inaccurate 

(f) How complete would you say the minutes are? 

' Generally complete 
' Generally incomplete 
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12. Continued 



y 



(g) Where are the minutes located? 

AT THE TITLE I OFFICE. IF AT THE TITLE I OFFICE, Can I 

get a copy of them? 

'Yes 

■ : ' No 

>PAC MEMBER. HAS THEM. IF PAC MEMBER , Who has them? 



13. 



14 



Who sets the agenda for PAC meetings? * 
^ District Title I Staff (SPECIFY: 



.District Title I f,f Staff based on suggestions from PAC Chairperson* 

(SPECIFY STAFF PERSON: ) 

~ ■ • : . 

District Title I Staff and PAC Chairperson together 

(SPECIFY STAFF PERSON: J '.' .. * / ) 

i - iiii-> . PAC Chairperson J ■ 

Now, we would like to g£t some idea of the make-up of the district PAC. 

I understand that in November, you said there were " individuals on 

the PAC. Is that number still correct? 

/ Yes 

No IF NO, How many are there? 

How many of the district PAC members: 

(a) Are parents of childVen in Title* I? . 



) 



(b) Ar| %J parents who have children in the school system, but do not 
have any in Title I? 

(c) Are school district staff? 



(d) Are neither parents of children in the school s$b tern nor school 
district staff? ^ 

(e) Havef been on the PAC since before this academic school year? 

(f) Have been on the PAC only during this aoadetnic school year? 



(g) Have been on the PAC for less than all of this academic school year? 



15. How many of the members a*e': 
Very active in "PAC activities? 



Moderately active in PAC activities? 
i^'ot very active in PAC activities? 



ERIC 
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16. How many of the iiwmburK witc; 
Elected? • 

Appointed? 

Volunteered? 



17. IF ANY MEMBERS WERE ELECTED, ASK: 

What kinds of people voted for the elected members? 

y Members of school level PAC 

i n i •■ Parents of children in the Title I program who attend an elec- 
tion meeting 

. Tarents of children in the Title I program through a mail-out 
ballot 

i Parents of children not in the Title I program who attend an 
election meeting 

Parents of child ren no t in the Ti tie I prog&am through a mai 1— 
out ballot 

School district personnel 

Any interested citizen 

Other (SPECIFY: 



18. IF ANY MEMBERS WERE APP0INV7D OR ASKED TO SERVE, ASK: 
Who appointed or asked members to serve on the PAC? 
PREVIOUS PAC MEMBERS. , ' • . 

CURRENT PAC MEMBERS. 

SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS. 1 '\ 

. DISTRICT LEVEL ADMINISTRATORS 

SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ) 

OTHER SCHOOL STAFF (SPECIFY: ), 

OTHER (SPECIFY: _ , ) 

19. When we spoke with you in November, you indicated that PACs were " . 
provided with the following written materials. (READ FROM LIST. 
MATERIALS PROVIDED WILL BE . UNDERLINED. ) Since then, have PACs 
received any other written materials from the district, the state 
education department, or the state PAG? 

Yes 

No 



IF ANY WRITTEN MATERIALS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED BY pXc MEMBERS AT ANY TIME , 
ASK1 

Was it provided by the district or the State? Would you say it was 
very helpful, somewhat helpful, not very helpful, or not at all 
helpful to District PAC members? 

Why? 

MARK TABLE BELOW 



ERIC 



19. Continued 



H 

M 

pei 
H 

to to 



D 



13 

< 

H 

CO 



ITEM 



copies of- Perekal tTTTE 1 
regulations and guidelines 



w 
zc 



> 



o 

CO 



o 

55 



w 

X 

►J 

H 

< 

H 
O 

SB' 



1 



COMMENTS 



I) S 



COPIES OF STATE TITLE I 
REGULATIONS AND GUIDELINES 



3 2 1 



D" S 



D 



COPIES OF LEA MEMOS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE RELATED 
TO TITLE I 

ft 

COPIES OF SEA MEMOS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE RELATED 
TO TITLE 1 



3 2 1 



AN LEA-DEVELOPED HAND- 
BOOK FOR PACu (Entitled: 



) 



D 



AN SEA-DEVELOPED HAND- 
BOOK FOR PACs (Entitled: 

) 



A '3 2 1 



D 



D S 



A HANDBOOK FOR PACs DE- 
VELOPED BY ANOTHER STATE. 
(Entitled 

: ). 

TITLE I ESEA: HOW IT WORKS 



A 3 2 1 



4 3 2 I 



OTHER FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS ; 
0 8 ORIiqgTEO '.'O'PACs. (Entitled: 



3- 



D 
D 



S 
S 



NOTIFICATION OF TITLE I EVENTS 
THROUGHOUT THE, STATE 

INFORMATION ON EXEMPLARY PACS 



D S 



INFORMATION ON THE RANGE OF 
PROGRAMS AND SERVICES AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 



A 
A 



3 2 
3 2 
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20. (a) In your last contact, we •asked you about training aHd technical 
- assistance District PAC members received. At -hat tune you said 
they (have/have not) received training or technical assistance. 
Since them, have PAC members received any training or technical 
assistance? 

J Yes IF YES, OR RECEIVED TRAINING BEFORE, GO TO 20(b) 

No IF NO, GO TO 20(e) 



(b) About how many training sessions have been provided this yetfr? 

(Number) 

(c) Can you tell me what these sessions were about and who gave them? 



ERJC 



l 

• » 

* 


DISTRICT PERSONNEL \ 
REQUESTED BY PAC - i 


DISTRICT PERSONNEL 
NOT REQUESTED 


STATE PERSONNEL j 
REQUESTED BY PAC 


STATE PERSONNEL 

NOT REQUESTED ' 


CONSULTANT CHOSEN BY ' 
DISTRICT f 


CONSULTANT CHOSEN BY; 
STATE ! 


CONSULTANT CHOSEN BY! 

PAC . ,! 




O 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW 
INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 


















INTRODUCTION OF NEW 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 


















• UTILIZATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT AND .1ATE RIALS 



















MEASUREMENT, EVALUATION AND 
REPORTING 










K 








GENERAL ORIENTATION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF COMPENSATORY 
• EDUCATION 


















HOW TO HELP THE CHILD LEARN 
AT HOME 








• 




t 






TYPES OF LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 


















PROJECT PLANNING AND 
DESIGN 


















UTILIZATION OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
• (FOR EXAMPLE , COUNSELING) 


















UTILIZATION OF OTHER RESOURCES IN 
THE COMMUNITY (FOR EXAMPLE, THE 
LIBRARY 


















HOW TO ASSIST THE TEACHER 
. IN THE CLASSROOM 














0 




\ 

LEADERSHIP TECHNIQUES 


















GROUP PROBLEM* SOLVING 
TECHNIQUES 


















TITLE I REGULATIONS 


















j OTHER 
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Continued 

(d) Have these training sessions been ju&fc/Tor: 
_ Your District PAC only 

School PACs only 

District and School PACs 



(e) Are there any areas in .which PAC members need training but haven't 
received any? 

Yes 

No \ 



(f) IF YES TO (e),\tould you please tell me what those areas are? 

INTRODUCTION OF NEW INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 

' INTRODUCTIONS^ NEW INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 

UTILIZATION 0\ INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

• MEASUREMENT, EVALUATION , AND REPORTING ' 



GENERAL ORIENTATION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 



HOW TO HELV THE CHI LB LEARN AT HOME 
TYPES OF LEARNING DISABILITIES 
PROJECT PLANNING AND DESIGN 



UTILIZATION OF- SUPPORTIVE SERVICES, FOR EXAMPLE, COUNSELING 

* UTILIZATION OF OTHER RESOURCES. IN THE COMMUNITY, FOR EXAMPLE, 

THE LIBRARY, 

HOW TO ASSIST THE TEACHER IN THE CLASSROOM 

. LEADERSHIP TECHNIQUES - . 

GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING TECHNIQUES 

TITLE I REGULATIONS 

OTHER (SPECIFY: ' , , 

. x J.y 

(a) I understand that the District PAC (does/does not) receive an allo- 
cation from the district Title I budget / Does the PAC receive any 
funds from the state education department? 

Yos 

No 



IF THE PAC RECEIVES ANY FUNDS FROM ANY SOURCES, ASK: 
(b) About how, much mftney did the PAC receive this year? $ 
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Continued 

(c) What can the money be used for? 



(d) How much of that money has the PAC spent so" far? § 

(e) IF MONEY WAS SPENT, What was the money used for?' 



\ 

} 



(f) IF NO MONEfJpl^SPENT, Is there any reason why the PAC hasn't 
spent any^cii the money yet? 



In uour opinion, what kinds pf^thijags is the Parent Advisory Council, 
supposed to, do?, * 



(a)d I. understand that CPI discussed the PAC's activities with you in 
November. Because these may have changed, I am going to show you 
a list of activities that PACs are sometimes involved in. Could 
you please tell me which activities your district PAC or members 
% of it^have engaged in and then tell me a little about each one? 
(ENTER DESCRIPTION AFTER EACH ENTRY) 

' Reviewed the district's Title I application 

,. IF REVIEW CONDUCTED, When did the PAC receive it for review? 

(MONTH) What is or was the district's deadline* for 

submitting the application to the State? (MONTH) 
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fa) 



Provided comments to the Title I office about the application 



Participated in the writing of the^Title I application 

' }■ '/ 

Reviewed the budget for the Title I program 
Advised -the district on changes in the budget 



J 



9 



Advised the\ district on who is hifced for the /Title I program 



Attended mee\tin£s, other ,t^n v P AC meetings, to plan the 
compensatory, education ^^gram in the district 



Advised the district about children's need^in regard to 
the Title I program *' 



Examined how much ^service the average chilli gets from the 
Title I program , 

\ _ - ■ — , ■ — * ■ 



Reviewed the district's plan for evaluation of the Tifcle I 
program • 

Participated in the evaluation o\ the program § 



Reviewed the results of the evaluation of-thjr Title 1 
program 



/ 



IF REVIEW CONDUCTED, Was( that last year's evaluation? 

Yes No.| IF YEJ> , When\ did the PAC 

receive the results? \ (MONTH) \ \ 



Advised the district abo^jt the way the Title' I program 
should be run 



Advised \the district abo^t ways in which the Title 1 program 
should bJc changed 



Observed classrocm activities 
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Continued 

(a) Participated in field trips 



Participated as an ,«ido in a Title I classroom 

Organized training sessions or seminars for parents who 
are not Jptfrt of t rie P AC 



Participated in parent/ teacheif or parent/principal conferences 

• " # • ■ 

/Organized conferences or- meetings between parents' and school 
/personnel * 0 

Sent letters to Title I parents about the program 

Investigated grievances of parents and presented^ findings 
and' recommendations to school personnel * * 

Workud yi Lh. teachers to define students' learning goats \l\ 

' V \ >_ . ■ . i2 

__ — f — .i , . — — \— 

Run(a volunteer tutoring program I 



ther (SPECIFY; 

\ • \ 



} q ; 

/ —4 — > 

(b^ Of the/activities o^ the list, are there a^y activities » that 1 the 
P^C h^s not been -involved in that you strt>n)gly believe the -P AC 
should be involved ' im ■* 

)•/ Yes IF YES, ASK WHICH ONES WD PUT A M * M BY EACH , t 
APPLICABLE BLANK. THE. *SK: Why hasn't the PAC 
been involved in these activities? 



No , 



0 
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24. 



\ 



(a) We arc' interested in deeiaion-makinR regarding Title I, Here is a , 
list of some of the kinds ol decisions made on most Title I programs 
For each* kind of deciaioftyHlr^^iiii 4>lease tell me if , in your* 
opinion, the District Parent Advisory Council has no influence, a 
little influence, a moderate amount of influence, or. a great deal 
of influence. Lee's take the project application first.... 



INFLUENCE 



None A Little 



A Moderate 
Amount 



A Great 
Deal 



Project application 

Project evaluation/Neteds ° 
assessment , 

Title I instructional program 

Staffing ^ 

Financial management & budget 

PAC activity and management 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 



3. 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 



(b) In your opinion, hoy much influence would you say School PACs 
have i,n each area? 

" INFLUENCE 



Project applicati on. 



Project evaluation/Needs 
assessment 

Title I instructional program 

Staffing 

Financial management & budget 
PAC activity and management 







A Moderate) 


A Great 


None 


A Little 


Amount 


Deal 


0 




2 


3 


0 




2 


3 


I ~ 
0 


( 


2 


3 


0 




2 


3 


0 




2" 


3 


0 


,y 1 




3 
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25, Now, Htitl thinking about the same areas , please tell me for each ^nr; 

if, in ypur opinion, you have no influence, a little influence, a *erate 
amount of influence, or a great deal of influence, 

I NFLUENCE 

A Moderate A Great 
None A Li t tie Amount Deal 



Project Application 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Project evaluation/Needs 










assessment 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Title !• instruction program 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Staffing 

• 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Financial management & budget 


0 


1 


2 


3 


PAC activity and management 


0 


1 


2 


3 



26. How much influence do you believe Title 1 principals have in eaqh area? 



INFLUENCE 

A Moderate A Great 
None A Little Amount Deal 



Project Application 


0 


l 


2 


3 


Project evaluntion/Needs 










assessment 


0 


l 


2 


3 


Title I instruction program 


0 


' l 


, 2 


3 


Staffing 


0 


l 


2 


3 


Financial management & budget 


n. 


' l 


2 


3 


PAC activity and management 


n 


l 


2 * 


3 



\ 
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27. How much influence do you believe the Superintendent lias in each 



28, 



29 



area regarding Title I? 








■> 

INFLUENCE 






None 


A 


Lit 


A Moderate A 
tie Amount 


Great 
Deal 


Project Application 


0 






2 


3 


Project eva luat ion/ Needs 
assess me A £ 


0 






2 


3 


Title I instructional program 


0 






2 


3 


Staffing 


0 






2 


3 


Financial management & budget 


0 






2 


'* 3 


PAC activity and management 


0 






2 


3 


In your opinion, how much influence does 
area? 


the 


School Board have in eact 
INFLUENCE 


• 


None 


A 


Lit 


A Moderate A 
tie t Amount 


Great 
Deal 


Project Application 


(J 






* • 2 


3 


Project evaluation/Needs 
assessment 


0 






2 


3 


Title I instructional program 


0 






2 


3 


Staffing 


0 






2 


3 


Financial management & budget 


0 






2 


3 


PAC activity <*.id management 


0 






2 


3 



Now, I'd like to ask you about any changes you'd like to see in 
different parts Of the Title I program. Are there any changes that 
you would like to see in ; 



YES 


NO 


DON ' T 
KNOW 


Hie Title I application that is 
being submitted to the State 


i — 




* 


The Title I evaluation plan 








The actual Title I program 








Ti\d budget and the way Title I 
funds are spent, 








The by-hiwH and pj^Ac^diires 
of the PAC itself^ 2 " 


r — 






Other areas ( SPECIFY : 

1 
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30. FOR EACH "DON'T KNOW" IN 29, ASK: 
Why is that? 



31. (a) FOR EACH "YES" IN 29 , ASK; 

What changes would you like to see in (name of district) 1 
Could the District Parent Advisory Council help bring about 
the change? If so, how? If not, why not? 



(b) Do you know if the PAC would like changes in any of these areas? 

Yes IF YES, In which of the following areas, would the 

PAC like to make changes? 

The Title I application that is beiijg submitted 

to the State 

The Title I evaluation plan 
The Title I instructional program 
The budget and the way Title I funds are spent 
'T\\v by-laws and procedures of the PAC itself 
Other areas (SPEG1FY: ) 



32. On the average, about how many hours a month would you say you 
spend working on Title I related activities? Hours 

33. On the average/ about how many hours a month would you say you spend 
on Title I Farent Advisory Council related activities? Hourfc^ 

34 Could you estimate how many people were on the District PAC at the 
beginning of the year but have stopped sorving on it? 
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35. IF ANY HAVE QUIT, Why do you think thfy stopped? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

HAD FAMILY CONCERNS THAT TOOK PRECEDENCE 

_ HAD EMPLOYMENT CONCERNS THAT TOOK PRECEDENCE 

MOVED TO ANOTHER AREA 

COULD NOT COME TO MEETINGS BECAUSE OF THE TIME, DAY OF WEEK , 

OR PLACE THE MEETINGS WERE HELD 

DID NOT LIKE WHAT THE PAC WAS DOING . \ 

; DID NOT LIKE WHAT THE TITLE I PROGRAM WAS DOING 

JUST WEREN'T INTERESTED 

OTHER (SPECIFY: 




) 



36. (a) In November you said that (number) people attend PAC meetings. 
Is that. still the case? 

Yes - - 

No IF NO, What is the average number? (number) 



(b) On ? the average, how miny of these are Title I parents? 

37, Do you routinely attend District PAC meetings? 

Yes 

No 

38, Approximately how many District PAC meetings have you attended this year? 

i (number) 

39, Have you ever brought a problem or issue regarding Title I to the PAC's 
attention during PAC meetings this year? 

Ves If YES, What was the problem or issue? 



No 

40. IF PROBLEM OR ISSUli RAISED DURING PAC MEETINGS, What happontid as a result 
of the discussion? 
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41. Has the PAC brought a problem or isHun do your attention during VAC ^ 
meetings this year? ' 

^ _ Yes IF YES, What was the problem or issue.? 

i 

/ 



' No • 

42. IF PROBLEM OR ISSUE RAISED WITH TITLE I COORDINATOR DURING MEETINGS, 
What happened as a result of the discussion? 



43. Has the PAC met with you concerning a Title I matter at other times 
besides PAC meetings,? 

Yes IF YES, G0 TO A3(a) 

NO IF NO, GO TO 44. 

(a) How many times? 

~ — — — — *\ 

(b) How many PAC members attended the meeting(s)? (IF MORE THAN ONE 
MEETING, OBTAIN AVERAGE) 



(c) Who asked for the meeting? 
TITLE I COORDINATOR 

PA 9 

(d) Why was (were) the meating(s) held? 



(e) What were the res.ults of the meeting(s)? 
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44. (a) Has you District PAC or members of it met or talked with any of the 
following kinds of people concerning a Title I related matter this 
year? 

t SEA or State PAC Members 

. School Board * * . 

: Superintendent * % 
' Title I Principals 

Title I Staff Other Than Coordinator or Title I Principals 



School PACh 



° None of the above IF .NONE, GO TO 45 



44. (b) For each of the,$e with whom the district PAC has met or talked, 

could you tell us how many times they mot with the PAC, who^asked 
for the meeting, the issues that were discussed, and the results 
of the discussion? 



• 


Individuals/ 
Groups Met 
With 


No. Of 
Times - 
Met 


PAC 
Requested 

Meeting 


— — 1 i 
Indiy ./ 
Group 
Requested 
Meeting 


Issue 


r 

* • 

Results 


• 


SEA or State 
PAC Members 




* 




4 


t 


• 

1 


t 








i 




1 


School 
Board 










• 


# 

* 


* 




* 










Superin- 
tendent 








• 




• 








/ 

r 


•i 


r 
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C on t inued 
<b) 



Individuals/ ] 

Groups Met 
With 


No. Of 
Times 
Met 


i— ■ ■ ■■■ 
District 
PAC 
Requested 

Meeting 


Indiv./ 
Group 
Reques ted 
Meeting 


■■ ■ 1 

Issue 


[— , 

Results 


Title I 
Principals 










• 


Other Title t 
Staff 






- ■ 


q 

t 




School PACs 








I 
1 

t 


1 

I • 



45. If a matter related to Title I arose about which the community might be 
concerned , what community groups or organizations cduld the PAC call on 

for assistance? 

* 



V 
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46, Have any community groups actually contacted the PAC this year about a 
Title I related matter? 

____ Yes IF YES, GQ TO 46(a) 

No IF NO, GO TO 47 % 



(a) What giftup or organization? 



(b) What did the group or organization contact the PAC about? 



(c) What happened as a result/of the contnct? 



t^f the cont^^t 



47. Has, the PAC sought the help of a 
a matter related to Title I? 

Yes IF YES, GO TO 47(a) 

_____ NO * IF NO, CO TO 48 

(a) What group or organization? 



(b) What did JL\w. PAC contact the 




community organization or group about 



group or organization about? 



(c) What happened as a result of the contract? 
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Finally, I'd like to ask you afew questions about the (name of city) 
sfchools and your local community. In your opinion, what are the overall 
strengths and weaknesses of the schools here? 



(a) Thinking of the whole district, not just the Title I program, 
what educational issues, if any, have been of community concern 
during the last year? 



(b) IF^lSSUES HAVE ARISEN, Have any community members or groups 
become involved in 'dealing with these problems? 

a Yes IF YES, What have these community groups done, 
and what have been the results of their work? 



3» 



No 
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50. In your opinion, how has the Title I program changed over the last 
few years for the district as a whole? 



% 



51* Has the Title I Parent Advisory Council for your school district 
changed over the last few years? ^ 

Yes IF YES , How has it changed? 



No 



(CLOSING OF INTERVIEW 
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INTRODUCTION 

• * 

* L. 

/ As noted in Chapter III of this report, there were variations in responses 
to Questions contained in the interview schedules administered by CP J. In 
the next several pages the variations will be elucidated through two tables. 

'.' One table simply describes the variations in interpretation of the 
questions made by different respondents. Th^jjther table describes the 
impact of structure or organisational factors on respondents' answers. 
.The variations in response sets may have had some effect on the analysis 
of data- presented in Chapter IV of this report. 

In both tables, the variations are described in relation to the Title I 
Coordinator's interview schedule,. The interview schedule is presented in ^ 
Appendix I. As is clear, of course, from the analysis of dita, the items 
contained in the Title I Coordinator's interview schedule we^e^f ten present 
In the schedules for other* kinds of respondents. Hence, the analysis of 
response sets applies not only to Title I Coordinators, but to other re- 
spondents as well. 



r 
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Table A-l 



NON-UNIFORMITY IN DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 



item » ; 



TERM 



"supportive* services 11 



NATURE OF HON -UNIFORMITY 



Some respondents, especially PAC members, did not know the meaning of this 
term. Interviewers early in the data collection period began giving one or 
two examples of support jfcve services to help respondents understand, Because 
discussion of the Title I program usually revolves around instruction^ how- 
ever, some individuals still had difficulty, , Some were prone to cite a 
category of sta£f, e,g,, home visitors, rather than supportive services 
per se. c ^ 



14-18 



"members 11 



T|us term s definition was problematic throughout* Ctw questionnaire for 
Title I principals and school-level PAC chairpersons, but* was especially 
so for these items, owing to the ' inf ormal^haracter of matfy school-level 
PACs, This matter is discussed further under- "The Impacjr of Organizational 
Structure," 



14c • "school district staff" 



Some;, of the PAC members interviewed were employed by the school system in - 
--'Such capacities as aides, traffic guards, lunchroom workers, etc. When 
asked how many members were school district staff, however, these same in- 
dividuals were not likely to, include themselves in that category. Other \ 
individuals on* the PAC who were employed by the LEA were likely to be omit- 
ted from the category by both LEA staff and PAC members. Apparently, the * 
term, "school district staff" was interpreted to mean "profesional staff," 
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provision of written 
materials to PAC members 
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A few parents interpreted ''written materials" to mean paper, pencils, etc, 
rather than "documents,'" Interviewers helped theirt to understand the mean- 
ing when misunderstanding was apparent. Still remaining were problems JLv 
articulating the nature of the written materials. As well, a problem of 
the question as a whole related to the time of the materials' dissemination, 
The question failed to specify a time period for the dissemination, e.g,, 
provision of materials during the 1977-1978 school year. Thus, the materi- 
als may have been provided two or more years ago to individuals who are no 
longer on the PAC, If the question had set a time period for dissemination, 
however, it may have resulted in a limited reflection of the materials 
actually received by current staff members who either (1) have been on the 
PAC since before the 1977-1978 school year and received materials in pre- 
vious years or (2) received them from previous PAC members who received 
them from the SEA or LEA, # 
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NON-UNIFORMITY IN DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 
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ITEM # 


TERM 


NATURE OF NON-UNIFORMITY 


20 


"training"/" training session" 


There were varying response sets for the interpretation of the term, 
"training." Some of the categories of training might not have automati- 
cally been cited because of the formation of the stem of the item. 
For example, training in how to help the child learn at home might 
not have been mentioned by some respondents because the stem asked 
them to describe , training "for being a PAC member or about what Title I 
does" (such a stem was not present in the Title I coordinator's ques- 
tionnaire but was in other instruments). Some respondents discussed 
informal one-to-one training, whereas others did not because they in- 
terpreted the question to be asking about rather formal group-type 
training. As w&s the case for questions about written materials, 
the question did not specify a time* period for receipt of training al- 
though some interviewers asked the respondent about training during the 
1977-1978 school year. The same problems would have attended setting 
a time period for training as would have attended setting one for 
provision of written materials. There were non-uniform definitions of 
"training session." Some respondents, for instance, would variously in- 
terpret a five-day, eight-hour per day workshop covering six subjects 
as one session, five sessions, eight sessions, and six sessions. The 
question did not directly ark about training sessions provided bjr PAC 
members for other PAC members or Title I parents. And some respondents 
were unlikely to be able to differentiate between LEA staff and con- 
sultants who were brought in by 'the LEA to provide training. Such re- 
spondents were likely to be far removed from the administrative struc- 
ture of the LEA and thus would not have known who was employed by the 
school system and who was not* Such respondents were also likely to 
have difficulty in distinguishing between training sessions and PAC 
meetings. If inf $nfna t ion was provided at a PAC meeting, some respon- 
dents interpreted that provision as training. Others did not. 


21 


allocation of funds for 
PACs 

* 


This question did nof allow for school-level PACs that did not directly 
receive money ior their activities, but received materials, refresh- 
ments, or services from the school district. This problem will account 
for many of the "I don't knows" on this question. For some respondents 
there was also difficulty iti distinguishing between money for PACs and 
money for "parent involvement," which included n6t only PAC expenses < 
but also money for community liaison staff who were assigned to work 
with patents, but not nacessarily in conjunction with PACs. 
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ITEM # 



23a 



X 



TERM 



PAC activities 



NATURE OF NON-UNIFORMITY 



One major problem associated with this whole question which asked re- 
spondents to stote which activities PAC m^rtbers had been involved in 
was the fact that the question did not show differing levels of parti- 
cipation. For example, in one LEA the PAC may have devoted a one-hour 
meeting to review of the application, whereas in another district the 
PAC may have met several times and spent many hours in review. Thus, 
the response sets for designating a particular activity as having been 
undertaken or accomplished differed. As another^exatriple, in some cases 
the application had been distributed^ to PAC members and discussed in 
meetings, in some cases copies of the application had been given to mem- 
bers with no discussion, and in stiH other cases the application was 
discussed but not shown to members. When asked if the PAC or members 
of it had participated in the writing of the application, there was some 
confusion between planning and discussions of what the program would be 
and actually ynriting all or parts of the application. 

Advising the LEA on who was hired was another area of non-uniform re- 
sponse sets. f Hiring was used to mean both hiring of individual staff 
and determining the positions for which people would be hired. • Plan- 
ning compensatory education programs for the LEA as a whole was prob- 
lematic as well. Some individuals did not understanding the meaning 
of the term, "compensatory education, 11 and interviewers had to pro- 
vide definitions. Others may not have understood, but did not ask for 
a definition. As well, some LEAs might not have had compensatory edu- 
cation programs other than Title I, so the activity might not have been 
applicable. Some responses for school-level PACs referred to district 
PAC meetings as planning sessions for compensatory education in the LEA 
as a whole. 

Evaluation of the Title 1 program was intended to refer to the testing 
of the children in the Title I program. Evaluation, however, often was 
taken as parents 1 feelings or opinions concerning the program. Some 
, parents talked about reviewing their own children 1 s test scores, not 
reviewing the evaluation of the program as a whole. A significant num- 
ber of parents did not understand what was meant by "the district's 
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Table A-l, Continued 



NON-UNIFORMITY IN DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 



ITEM # 


TERM 




NATURE OF NON-»UN IFORMITY 


23a 


PAC activities 


i 


plan for evaluation/ 1 and a brief general definition was provided. It 
should be noted that there were difficulties associated with determin- 
ing when evaluation results were received. (There were also difficul- 
ties with stating when the Title I application was received fot review,) 
The difficulties stemmed not only from failures of memory ^ but also from 
a question of informal versus formal receipt. 

The'section of Question 23a on advising °the district about the way the 
Title I program should be run was often seen as synonymous wj.th the 
section on advising the district about ways in which the program should 
be changed. Further, changes were not always considered necessary, so 
a M nd M to the section might have meant either that there were no cKangeji 
necessary or that there were changes necessary but no one on the PAC had 
suggested them. 

Some questions concerning activities of the PACs were checked by respon- 
dents when it was unclear whether the activity was conducted in the 
capacity of "individual 11 or "school volunteer 11 or in the capacity of 
M PAC member. 11 This occurred for such sections of Question 23a as" f 
observing classroom activities, participating in field trips, partici- 
pating as an aide inPfhe classroom, participating in parent/teacher or 
parent/principal conferences, working with teachers to define students 1 
learning goals, and running a volunteer tutoring program. Other prob- 
lems came up in these sections, as well. Some field trips noted were 
for parents, and some were for children. Some respondents may have 
noted only one of these kinds of field trips/ but not the other although 
both may have occurred. As well, some respondents might have ifiTer- 
preted participation as a classroom aide to include only paid aide acti- 
vities, whereas others clearly indicated that they were including both 
paid and volunteer aide activities. 

Training sessions and seminars for parents and conferences and meetings 
between parents and school personnel may have been noted as PAC activi- 
ties by some respondents who were actually referring to PAC meetings,, 
rather than specially held sessions organized by the PAC, This confu- 
sion was usually caught by the interviewer, but perhaps not alwa^jt. ^ 
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ITEM # 



TERM 



23a 



PAC activities 



24-28 



"influence" 



ERJC2R7 



NATURE OF NOtj^NIFORMITY 



Some respondents might have noted that PAC members had sent letters 
to Title I parents when in actuality the PAC members had simply $\ig- 
gested that a letter be sent by school personnel or had reviewed letr 
ters sent by such personnel . Some probes yielded such interpretations, 
and an activity that would originally have been checked did not receive 
such a notation. Other responses of this nature may not have been 
discerned, however. t 

The section of Question 23a having to do with investigation of griev- 
ances also appears to have had different interpretations. In many 
school districts a formal grievance committee existed to handle com- 
plaints; hence, "grievance" had a special meaning. While PACs may have 
dealt with complaints, the term, "grievapfif*" did not apply from some 
respondents 1 perspectives and the bliitfrdid not receive a checkmark. 
Other respondents saw the term in i^/more generic sense and made a 
positive response. It should a IsoJbe noted that a negative response 
could have meant either that (1) there were grievances but the PAC did 
not become involved or (2) there were no grievances for the PAC to be- 
come involved in. 

Last, there were problems associated with the section having to do with 
defining students 1 learning goals. Aside from the problems associated 
with respondents or PAC members engaging in activity as individuals" 
or as "school volunteers," there was the problem that some respondents 
did not understand the term, "learning goals." While some respondents 
requested clarification of the term, other respondents who were equally 
uncertain of the meaning might not have. . 



This term was sometimes defined as knowledge, rather than power. While 
interviewers attempted to clarify the meaning, they were not always suc- 
cessful. As well, there appears to have been some interpretation of the 
term as including not only "actual" influence, but also* "potential" in- 
fluence. Symbolic of this variation in interpretation were notations 
of the superintendent's and school board 1 s influence. Some respondents 
who interpreted the term as "actual" influence stated that the superin- 
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Table A-l, Continued 



ITEM # 



24-28 



24-31 



/ 



ERIC 



TERM 



"influence" 



application/evaluation/needs 
assessment'/ program/ s taff ing/ 



NATURE OF NON-UNIFORMITY 



tendent and/or school board had no influence because they were not in- 
volved directly in Title I functions. Others, however, because 
these individuals signed off on the application and had "potent ial" in- 
fluence stated that the superintendent and/or school board had a great 
deal of influence. Similar kinds of issues in . interpretation arose for 
the other groups or individual^ to whom the influence quest ions related. 

It should also be noted that a few respondents had difficulty deciding 
which number to circle on the various dimensions of the influence ques- 
tions. They had difficulty quantifying the amount of influence in the 
first place or, at the other end of the continuum, wanted to make 
greater distinctions in the amount of influence the individuals/groups 
had. 



As noted in the section of this chapter on "The Lack of Mutually Exclu- 
sive Categories, 11 there was some overlap between categories for Ques- 
tions 24-31. There were other issues in interpretation by respondents. 
For instance, some respondents felt that no one in the district had in- 
fluence over the budget and the way Title I funds are spent in that 
funding is by f ormula^grant . Their M no influence 11 designations then 
were different from the "no influence" designations or other individuals 
who felt that at least one party, but not all, had at least some influ- 
ence. 

I: 

. ' / 

In Questions 24 through 28, evaluation and needs assessment appeared to- 
gether in one category, causing problems for some respondents, partly 
because of LEA organizational structure. That is, in some di<*'ricts 
evaluation was carried out by the LEA's evaluation department whereas 
needs assessment was carried out by individuals who were not in the 
evaluation department. Where this division of labor occurred, it was 
difficult for respondents to circle one number for influence when, from 
their perspectives, the individual or group in question had differing 
amounts of influence Mtr evaluation and needs assessment. Associated 
with dimensions having to do with evaluation and needs assessment were, 
of course, problems in defining the terms. Some respondents, especially 
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UNIFORMITY IN DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 
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ITEM # 


TERM * ' :/ 


# 

NATURE OF NON-UNIFORMITY 


24-31 , 


applicat ion/evaluat ion/jheeds 
assessment /program/ staffing/ 
budget /PAC management / 

./ 
j 

./ 

/ 

* / 

4 j 

t i 


those not employed by the school system! were not as likely to under- 
stand the meanings pf evaluation and needs assessment as others* 

As was the case for one section of Question 23a, there was variation 
in the interpretation of "staffing/ 1 Some, individuals interpreted 
the term as/meaning the actual hiring of /taff , whereas others inter- 
preted the tefm to mean the determination of positions for staff. 
These variations came but in the' comments of some respondents, but'" 




i 
i 

I 


Last, there was some uncertainty exhibited by some respondents-over 
the interpretation of "PAC management*" Some respondents apparently 
did not see that the activities of PACs had management dimensions* 
Their uncertainty may have been reflected in their responses. 


31b 


/ 

"Do you know if the PAC 

would like changes. . 

/ 

/ 


A negative response to this question may have meant either that the 
respondent did not know or that the PAC did not want changes. While 
interviewers tried to determine which response applied, such distinc- 
tions were not always made by school system staff, the individuals to 
whom the question was addressed* 


37-38 


"attendance 11 


The "degree" of attendance was not really captured by this question* 
Some school system staff noted that by attendance at meetings, they 
meant they simply "stuck their heads in the door of the meetings and 
said hello" or attended for a short while and then left* Other respon- 
dents may have engaged in the same behavior, but may not have noted it. 


39,41, 
43-47 


"issue," "problem," 
"Title I ^elated matter" 


At times, respondents noted that contact had occurred between the PAC 
and another individual or group. This contact was then described as 
being for the purposes of sharing information. Because^ of the terms 
used to elicit such responses, thowever, other respondents may not have 
mentioned information-sharing contacts. 


43-47 


"met or talked with". 


These questions wtfre intended to elicit information about efforts of / 
PACs or other individuals to interact about Title 1 Issues, problems, 
or matters. They did not take into account informal meetings that were 
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Table A-l, Continued 
NON-UNIFORMITY IN DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 



ITEM # 


TERM 


NATURE OF NON-UNIFORMITY 


43 


-47 


"met or talked with" 




not pre-arranged, nor did *they necessarily elicit information about 
contacts that occurred as a matter of course (e.g., principals 
regularly and voluntarily attending- district PAC meetings but not 
necessarily actively participating in them) or allow for distinction 
between pre-arranged special meetings and executive board or committee 
meetings of the PAC (the latter being particularly relevant to Question 
43). Most respondents interpreted Questions 43-47 as asking about 
formally arranged meetings, but a few included both the formally ar- 
ranged ones and others that were more informal or that were not held 
to deal with a particular issue that had recently arisen. 


45 


-47 


"community group or organi- 
zation" 

♦ 


Some respondents did not understand this term and asked for clarifi- 
cation of it. Others appeared to assume that the term referred only 
to school-system-related units or groups, e.g., the PTA, the school 
board, and the superintendent. Some respondents included community 
agencies, Such as medical clinics. Still others referred to national 
groups or units, such as the National Coalition of ESEA Title I Parents 
and Congress. Of course, many referred to the groups typically thought 
of as community groups or organizations, e.g., neighborhood association^ 
ciivil rights groups (on the local level), etc. But certainly there was 
not a uniform' response* set in answers to Questions 45-47. It might also 
be noted that respondents themselves did not utilize the same' response 
sets across questions. For instance, the respondent would not list 
medical clinics in Question 45. but note that a medical clinic had been 
called on for assistance or that the medical clinic had contacted the 
PAC when answering Questions 46 and 47. 



♦ 
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Tab lft A- 2 

ORGANIZATIONAL FACTORS RELATED TO RESPONSES 



ITEM » 
f>a~b 



SUBJECT 



Date of formation of PACs 



PAC by-laws 



ORGANIZATIONAL IMPACT 



In addition to 6a-b, there were questions on some instruments about the 
date of formation of the district PAC and the number of school PACs, 
These questions were not asked of most Title I coordinators during the 
data collection period since they had been asked during the November 
verification interview. In any event, answers to the questions were 
affected by the nature of LEA organizational factors/. That is, in 
some LEAs PACs had been established at the district and school levels 
on an informal bafis at one point in time and later on a formal basis. 
Respondents with knowledge of the history of PAC development questioned 
whether CPI staff wanted the date of formal or informal establishment, 
CPI staff recorded both dates. As well, it should be noted tbar. some 
respondents noted that because representatives had been drawn from each 
Title I school in the formation of the district PAC, tney oelieved that 
school aad district PACs were formed simultaneously. In coding, CPI 
staff haye recorded only the information pertaining to "formal" PAC 
establishment since the exact character of the informal PACs is un- 
known, i.e., whether or not the informal PAC had the general responsi- 
bilities of the formal one., 



Meetings other than rr^ulai 
PAC meetings 



97^ 

ERIC 



When asked whether there were bylaws for the school-level PACs, Title I 
principals and school-level PAC chairpersons tended to respond in the 
positive. Then it was determined that the school PACs used by-laws 
established' for" "ine~<iiiEr ice PmC." "Wucu Llrif— information was obtained, 
a positive answer was changed to a negative. This 4cirrrd~ of event oc- 
curred frequently en nigh to mention as a matter affected by organiia- 
factors. -x will not, however, affect the analysis of data to any great 
extent as the overlap between district and school-level phenomena was 
usua ll y detcrmineoL 



This question was intended to elicit information about PAC routings that 
are typically held at particular times of the yoar lo deal with M spe- 
cial matters/ 1 Indeed, such information waft elicited ft on. a great num- 
ber of respondents . Respondents in school districts' vjhere there was an 
executive board or standing PAC committees that met at other times than 
the full district PAC wero likely to m o t vtion su c h me*>t ings^ when asked 
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Table A~2, Continued 
ORGANIZATIONAL FACTORS RELATED TO RESPONSES 



ITEM # 



SUBJECT 



Meetings other than regular 
PAC meetings 



]4-l c > 



Membership of PAC 



ORGANIZATIONAL 1MFACT 



Question 8, As well, some respondents were likely to mention workshops 
or training sessions. The impact of these statements was to broaden 
the question beyond its initial area of concern. All kinds of meetings 
other than regular meetings of the full PAC have thus been coded for 
analysis, , * 



The questionnaires assumed that PACs had a set membership, but data col- 
lection showed that this was not always the case, particularly at the 
school level. Sometimes at the school-level, the membership was con- 
sidered to be all Title I parents. At other times, those coming to 
meetings were considered to be members; in this case, the membership 
size varied from meeting to meeting. At still other times, those who 
came most regularly to meetings were considered to be the members. 
In addition to issues surrounding which parents vere to be considered 
members there were issues regarding whether or not school personnel 
should be considered members. Usually, teachers, principals, and simi- 
lar staff attended meetings. It was not always cl<*\ir whether these in- 
dividuals should be considered members or not, given the lack of PAC 
by-laws and the f luid -character of the PAC 1 s definition at the school 
level. These problems in defining membership had their effects not 
only on Question. 14, but on Question 15 as well, which referred to the 
number of members who would be considered very active, somet/hat active, 
or not very active. While respondents would note that school staff 
werp present at meetings when answering Question 14, estimates of 
the number of individuals in each category of activity usually omitted 
the school staff from consideration. Farther, the term, "active, " was 
defined in two basic ways, depending on the structure of the PAC. Some 
respondents considered members that attended all meetings to be very 
active, whereas members who did not were considered to be. somewhat or 
not very active. Other respondents defined very active members as 
those who not only came to all PAC meetings, but also were involved 
in volunteer or other activities. Those who simply attended meetings 
were assigned to the other two categories. In some cases, all Title I _ 



Table- A-2, Continued 



ORGANIZATIONAL. FACTORS RELATED TO RESPONSES 



ITEM # 



SUBJECT 



14-15 



Membership of PAC 



16 



Method of PAC recruifetrient 



20r| PAC level 6 receiving train- 

ing 



ERLC 2?9 



ORGANIZATIONAL IMPAJT 



parents who did not attend PAC meetings were .considered to be "not very 
active. 11 Such a categorization occurred when the PAC was considered to 
be comprised of all Title I parents, regardless of whether or not they 
came to meetings. 



The questionnaire assumed that there would be a clear distinction be- 
tween appointment to the PAC and volunteer membership* but such was not 
always the case. Frequently, there seemed to be some dyer lap between 
the two categories .because of the methods used for recruitment. That 
is, in many schools and sometimes at the district level, letters were 
sent out or phone calls were made to parents at the beginning of the 
school year inviting them to be part of the PAC and/or to come to PAC 
meetings. Then, those who appeared at Che first or other meetings were 
considered to be members. It was not always clear that letters were 
sent or phone calls were made to all Title I parents. Except where in- 
formation has been received that only selective communications were 
held, CPI has assumed that the communications have gone to all parents 
and that the individual's recruitment could justifiably bfe called 
voluntary. « ,. ^ 



The instrumentation assumed that there would be a clear . dividing line 
between the district PAC and the school-level PACs, but such was 
generally not the case. That is, as alluded to above, the district 
PAC was generally comprised of representatives from each Title I 
school. These representatives were responsible for communicating the 
information gained through the district PAC back to the other school- 
level PAC members. This melding of memberships was particularly evi- 
dent in Question 20d which asked respondents to &tate whether training 
sessions were just for district PAC members, school PAC members only, 
or both district and school PAC members. The organizational, structure 
of the district PAC together with the fact that training sessions were 
open to virtually any interested parent (regardless of the number of 
such individuals attending) led many respondents to say that training 
sessions at the district level were for both school and district PACs. 
S uch responses h ave b een coded according iy A ^ 
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Table A-2, Continued 
ORGANIZATIONAL FACTORS RELATED TO RESPONSES 



ITEM 9 


V* I • T> TP/TP 

SUBJECT 


ORGANIZATIONAL IMPACT 


23 a 


Title I application review 
and related activities 


In a few LFAs, PAC members at the district level and sometimes the 
school level were involved in planning the forthcoming year's Title I 
program before the parameters of that program were actually set forth 
on paper in the form of an application. Question 23a 1 s sections on 
review, provision of comments, and writing did not automatically im- 
ply or allow for this kind of PAC participation. Hence, there were 
questions regarding the time of PAC review aijd whether participation 
in planning constituted provision of comment^ and writing of the 
application. The respondents 1 perspectives were allowed to determine 
whether or not the sections received affirmative answers. 


23a 


School-level PAC participa- 
tion in ac tivitiej 


The question regarding PAC activities asked whether the PAC M or members 
of it 11 had participated in various activities. At the school-level, 
answers proved problematic because of sdme individuals serving both 
on ^:he school-level and district PAC. Affirmative answers to various 
sections of Question 23a may be sonuwhat misleading since the school-, 
leveil PAC may not have been involved in those activities, but rather 
onlyi those members serving on the district PAC... 


2 3a 


Executive board participa- 
tion in activities 


The questionnaire did not contain sections on activities of district PAC 
executive boards or standing committees. As was the case for school- 
level PACs, affirmative answers to Question 23a 1 s sections may be some- 
what misleading as perhaps only the executive board, committee members, 

UI U HIK L oc IcL L L I IvJ LV iUUa 1 a lilts Y '.lav c UaL L 1L X r L IV IV iCO ) 

rather than the full district PAC. 


26 

■A 


influence of auhuol - leve 1 
PACs and Title I principals 


The overlap betw^^n achool-level PAC and district PAC memberships had 
its impact on Question 24b. Sometimes the respondent interpreted the 
question to be asking about the school-le>/el PAC's impact as funneled 
through the district PAC. But the question's interpretation was af- 
fected by other organizational factors as well, I.e., respondents 
believed the question was asking about the school-level PAC's impact 
over its own school's Title I related matters or believed the question 
was asking about schoQl-4evel PACs' general impact as a group. (The 
same kinds of interpretations were made regarding the role of Title I 
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Table A-2, Continued 
ORGANIZATIONAL FACTORS RELATED fo RESPONSES 



ITEM #• 


SUBJECT 


'ORGANIZATIONAL IMPACT 


24b/ 
2<i 


Influence *of school—leveL 
PACs and Title I princi- 
pals 


principals as queried in Question 26,) When uncertainty was reflected, 
CPI staff instructed respondents to think of school-level PACs (or 
principals) as a grotip, but the uncertainty may not always have been 
stated by respondents. Even when clarification was presented, some re- 
spondents still felt obliged to speak on the basis of their experience 
with their own schools. 


2 5 


Influence of Title I coor- 
dinators 


In a few districts, the Title I coordinator shared responsibility for 
the program with another person, either a central office staff member 
or a Title I staff member. In these LEAs, respondents rated the 
Title I coordinator's influence in terms of one or both individuals, 
not just the formally named individual. 


27-28 


Influence of superintendent 
and school board 

i 


As noted in Table 3, the superintendent and school board have sign-off 
power in most districts, but may not take an overt hand in the various 
facets of the Title I program. Respondents answered in different ways 
because of these organizational divisions of labor. Sometimes the 
sign-off power caused respondents to state that the superintendent 
and school board had a great deal of influence. At other times, the 
fact that the superintendent and school board had "only" sign-off 
power and did not take an active hand caused respondents to say that 
these parties had little or no influence. 


38 


Attendance at PAC meetings 
* 


The existence of executive boards and standing committees made answering 
this question somewhat problematic. Obviously, if meetings of such 
groups were included, the number of meetings attended would be much 
higher for some individuals than for others who were not involved, with 
the executive board or committees. Distinctions were generally made by 
respondents between regular full PAC meetings and other kinds of meet- 
ings so that some kind of base for comparison can be established during 
data analysis. 
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Table 1 



EDUCATIONAL ISSUES OF COMMUNITY CONCERN 



IN THE LAST 


YEAR* 










% of 


X of 


:«siue • Frequency 


Respondents 


Responses 


Euiii'nt (source ard di str • hut ion) 


32 


21.8 


13.4 


C?o«.v*:$. nf schorl s/reboundary 


28 


19.0 


11.7 


Act vi>>k ab- r.ity 


27 


18. A 


11.3 


Fij/,<Ut>4 l i.».no«Uit) 


25 


17.0 


10.5 




25 


17,0 


10.5 


Functional illiteracy/lack of 








student achievement 


22 


15.0 


. 9.2 


Ourriculum/ program 


18 




J 


School, policy . • 


12 


8.2 


5.0 J 


Discipline a 


12 


8.2 


5.0 I 


Physical plant/overcrowding 


IU 


7.5 


4.t 


S' ; x education 


10 


6.8 


4.2 


Sci >ol board appointments/elections 


6 


4, 1 


2.5 


Othet 


11 


7 . 5 


4.6 


Total 


239 




100.0 



^Multiple responses allowed. N 83 147; of the 160 respondents who were to 
be asked the question, 10 said there were no j_ssues, two said they did not 
know, and one^ answer was not ascertained . X number of responses per 
respondent » 1.(53. , , v 
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Table 2 



LEA WEAKNESSES* 



V 
♦ 







h of 


% of 


tit 

weakness 


Frequency 


Respondents 


Responses 


Curriculum/ program 


37 


25.5 


15.3 


Quality of facilities, materia}^ 








equipment/overcrowding 




23.4 


'14 .0 


Lack .of funds 


33 


22.8- 


13.6 


Faculty quality/ shor tstaff ing 


28 


19.3 


11.6 


Lack of parent involvement 


16 


11.0 


6.6 


Fiirm or distribution of funding 


16 


'.1.0 


* 6.6 


Administration 


14 


9.7 


, 5.8 


Lack of community support 


9 


6.2 


' 3.7 


Communication between faculty/ 








administration/parents/ students 








community 




6.2 


3.7 


Unsatisfactory discipline 




5.5 


3.3 •' 


Unsatisfactory student achievement/ 






3.3 


illiteracy 


•j 


5.5 


Politics in LEA operations 


6 


4.1 


- 2^5 


School board members/actions 


6 


4.1 


2.5 


Unionization of staff 


4 


2.8 


1.7 


LEA size 


3 


2.1 


1.2 


Paperwork 


2 


1.4 


0,8 


Other 


9 


6.2 


% 3.7 



Total 



242 



99.9 



^Multiple responses allowed. N = 145; of the 160 respondents iWho were 
to bo asked the question, six believed there were no weakness, six said 
tluy did not know, and the responses of throe were not ascertained. 
X number of responses/respondent * 1.67, 
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Table 3 



LEA STRENGTHS* 



Strength 



Frequ ency 



Faculty 84 

Curriculum/program .. » . 60 

Administration ^ , 49 

Communication between faculty/ 
administration/ parents/students/ 

community 31 

Facilities, mater ials^ equipment 15 

Parent involvement ,12 

Community support * 10 

Cenerally good system 1 10 

IIA sias ••' — 9' 

Desegregation program • 8 

School board 4 8 

Other. v 12 



Total 308 



%' of .1 
Respondents 

58.3 
41.7 
34.0 



21.5 
10.4 
8.3 
6.9 
6.9 
6.3 

f C 
J . u 

5.6 
8.3 



% of 
Responses 

27. 3 . 

19.5 

15.9 



10.1 
4.9 
3.9 
3.2 
3.2- 
2.9 
2.6 
2.6 
3.9 



100.0 



,v Multiple responses allowed. N = 144; of the 160 individuals who were to be 
asked the question, 11 said there were no particular. strengths, four said 
they did not know, and one's response was not ascertained. X number of 
responses/respondent^ 3 * 2.14. 



> 
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Table 4 * 
TITLE I INSTRUCTIONAL ARRAS* 



V 



instructional Area ** 

Reined ial/correcri# e raaiding 
Mathematics 

language arts/communication skills 
Preschool/kindergarten readiness 
English as -a second language 
Bilingual education 
General enrichment 
Music/art 

Healttf and/or nutrition 
Science ' 

Social/cultural studies v 
Other 



Total 



Frequency 



% of 
Respondents 



% df 
Responses 



131 


97.8 , * 


44.9 „ 


109 


81.3 


37.3 


14 


' 10.4 ' . 


4.8 


11 


8.2 ' 


^3.8 


10 


. 7.5 


'••3.4 


10" 


7.5 ' 


'3.4 


r 


1.5 


0.7 • 


1 


0.7 ^ 


0.3 


1 


0.7 


0.3 ' 


1 


0.7 


0.'3 • 


1 


0.7 


0.3 


1 


' 0.7 


0.3> 


292 ' 




99.8 



" ^Multiple responses allowed. N »' 134; of the 136 individuals (8 School Board - 
Members, 8 Superintendents,- 8 Central Office/Title I Staff, 8- Title I Cbor- 1 
dinators, 8 District PAC Chairpersons , 28 District TAC Members, 34 Title I 
Principals, and 34* Schoo t l-Level PAC Chairpersons) who were asked the question, 
- two stated th'ey" did not know. ( 

**The instructional areas listed below include all of those contained in fche 
interview "schedules with the exception of "special instructional program for 
dropouts," which was mentioned by no one. 
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Tafcle 5 , : 

EXTENT OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN DISTRICT-EEVEL RESPONDENTS' CONCEPTIONS 
AND LEA APPLICATION 'I SPECIFICATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS, 
# . , * RY CATEGORY OF RESPONDENT 



\ 
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Category *of Respondent 


* Agree 

N , % 


Disagree »" 
NX 


Total 
N 


School Board Member , 


2 (25.0) 


• 6 (75.0) 


8* 


Superintendent 


5 (62,5) 


3(37. 5) 


. 8 


Central Office/Title I Staff 


7 • (87.5) 


1 (12.5) 


8 


Title I Coordinator 


8 (100.0) 


0 ( 0.0) 


8 


District PAC Chairperson 


7 (87.5) 


1 (12.5) 


8 


District PAC Members 


, 22 (78.5) 


6 (21.4) 


28 


Total 


51 (75,0) 


17 (25. 0> 

A 

# 


68 



V 



Table 6 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES LISTED BY 
THOSE BELIEVING THEM TO EXIST* 







% of 


% of 


Support ive, Service- 


Frequency 


Respondents 


Responses 


Med ica 1 /dental 


LI 


HJ • O 




Psychological) diagnostic , 








.psychiatric 


38 . 


40.4 


. 18.9 


Counseling * * 


37' 


39.4 


18.4- 


Resource center , 


24*" 


25.5 


11.9 


Social work 


18 


19.1 


- ' 9.0 


Speech* and hearing therapy 


•17 ' 


18.1 


• 8.5 - 


F6od 


9 


9.6 


' 4.5 


Clothing 


' 4 


4.3 


• 2.0 , 


Library 


4 


4.3 


2.0 


Other ^J^r- 


9 


9.6 • 


4,5 


* 








. Total 


201 




• ioo. r° 



*Multi^le responses allowed. N a 94; 136 were asked whether there were 
supportive services (for specif ioatiofi of the respondent categories see 
' Table 4 footnote). Ninety-five respondents, answered in the affirmative, 
but one_of these was unable to provide specif ication' of what*the services 
were. X number -of services spepif ied/each of the 94 » 2.14. 
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Table 7 , . " • , 

EXTENT OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN DISTRICT-LEVEL RESPONDENTS^' CONCEPTIONS 
^ AND LEA APPLICATION ON EXISTENCE OF SUPPORTIVE SERVICES, 

. • • • • ■ • . • 

BY CATEGORY OF, RESPONDENT 



* 




Agree 


Disagree 


Total 




Category of Respondent 


N ' % . 


N 


% 


N 


School Board Member* • 


6 


(75. 0> 


2 


(25.0) 


« 

• 8. . •"• 




Superintendent 


7 


. (87,5)' 


1 


(12.5) 


• 8 




Central Office/Title I Staff 


6 


(75.0) 


2 


(25.0) 


• 8 




Title I Coordinator 


8 


(100.0), 


0 


( q.o) * 


" 8 




District PAfc Chairperson 


7 


(&7.5)) 


. 1 


(12.5) 


8 




District PAC Members 


21 


(75.0) 


7 


(25.0) ; 


28J 


* • 


Total 
* 


55"* (80.9) 


* 

13 




68 


t 

» * 


• .A " 








{ 


• 

< • 


• 
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• Table 8 ' • 

EXTENT OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN' DISTRICT -EVEL RESPONDENTS' CONCEPTIONS 

» • * 

«*AND TITLE I APPLICATION'S' SPECIFICATIONS REGARDING GRADT^ LEVELS' 
• . « 

* ■ ■ : ■ • . 

COVERED BY TITLE i , BY RESPONDENT CATEGORY 



\ 



Total ~ 

i 



J, ' • • - ■ 

33 (48.5)' 35- (51.5) 



• .Respondent Gategory . 


' N 


Agree "\ 
" % ■ 


Disagree 
N 4 % 


Total 

• N 


^chqol Borfrd Member " 


4 


(50."o) 


4 


(50.0) « 


* 

8 A 


Superintendent - 


3 


(37.5) ' 


. 5 


(62.5) 


8 


Central Off ice/,Title I Staff* * 


' 5 


(62.5) 


3 


(37.5) 


8 


Title I Coordinator 


6 


(75,0) 


2 


(25.0) » . 


v 8 


District PAC Chairperson * 


3 


(37.5) 


' 5 


(62.5) 


. 8' 


district PAC Members » 


V-12 


(42.9) 


16 


' (57.1) 


28 



68 



7 
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V. 

Method 



Table 9 

RESPONDED' PERCEPTIONS OF METHOD 
FOR SELECTING TITLE I PARTICIPANTS* 



I 



Test scores 
Staff evaluation 
Ifncome-related indices 
Below grade level , (method for 

determination unspecified) 
Previous enrollment in Titjbt I 
.Other * • % 



Total' 



V i 





% of 


% Qf 


quenc^ 


Respondents 


Responses 


M7 


86-7 


55.7 




36.3 


' 23.3 


31 . 

• 


' 23.0 


14.8 




t 

4.4 


2.9 


'3 


2.2 


1.4 


4 


' . 3.0 


1.9 


219 




1Q0.0 



^Question was open-en4ed and multiple codes were used.* N » 135; 136 were 
asked about selection procedures (for respondent categories , see Table 4 
footnote), but one of these stated, he/she did not know the methods. X 
number of methods specified/each respondent* 85 1.56. 

i 



«1 
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Table 1C 



RESPONDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF 



TITLE I PROGRAM OBJECTIVES* 



• ■» ' % of % of 

Objectives Frequency Respondents ■ Responses , 

... . ■ . ' r 
Bring children up to grade level » 



/ 



in reading and /or math 


41- . , 


' 30.1 


20.2 


Increase skills in reading, math, 








and/or language arts : 


41 


30.1 


20.2 


Provide supplemental/ individualized 








instruction by comparison with ' 








or in addition to regular classroom 


37 


27.2 


' ' 18.2 


Bring children up to grade level 








(general) 


26 


19.1 ' 


12.8 


Serve educationally and/or economically 




• 


disadvantaged children (general) 


19 • 


'14.0 


■ 9.4 


Motivate disadvantaged students 


14 


10.3 


6.9 


Increase children's skills (general) 


10 . 




• 4.9 


Bring parents, teachers, and/or 


i 


• 




students closet together 


8 


. 5.9 . 


3.9 


Social development 


3 ' 


' 2.2 


1.5 


Other , •+ 


If 


2:9 . 


. 2.0 



Total 203 100.0 



^Question was open-ended and multiple todes were used. N 53 135 (for respondent 
categories, see Table 4 footnote). * * 
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Table 11 * 

i 

TITLE I PROGRAM CHANGES 
AT DISTRICT LEVEL* 



Change 1 . c 

Narrowed/more focused program 

Areas have be&n added 

Better definition of staf f role^; 

know what supposed to do and 

how to do i t • 
More students served 
Better instruction 
Better understanding of program by 

parents and conjmoriity* 
Better coordination with regular 

♦program • « * 

More-staff 

More Options regarding whether 
pullout or classroom instruction 
will be used ' * 4 

Morg pullout instruction used 

More equipment/materials 

Lfcss money available • ,/ 

L^ss staff 

Other : t ' *" ' 

Total 





% of- 


% of 


agency 
■ ■I 


.Respondents 


Responses 


>' 




\» 


35 


32.1 


20. 2 


25 - 


22. 9 

• * 


14 5 

« 




17»4 


11. 0 


16 


14.7 


"9.2 , 


14 , 


12.8 


8.1 * 


12 


. 11.0 


6.9 


10 


■ ■ 9.2 


,5.8 


io / 


9.2 


5.8 




1 




8 


7.3 * • 


4.6 


6 


5.5* 


3.5. 


5 V - 


,4.6 


2.9 


3 


.. 2.8 


1-.7 


'2 * 


1.8 


1.2 


8 


7 . 3 


4,6 

t 


173 


1 


' 100.0 



*Question wa* open-ended and multiple codes<,were- used . N " 109;\ 15 (11.9 per- 
cent) of the 126 individuals (who included* all respondents except School-Level 
P^C Chairpersons) said there had been no changes or insignificant ones, and two 
others said they did not kn6w whether the,re had been changes. X number of 
changes noted/respondent ° 1.59.* 1 



& 



•1, 
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. Table 12 



TITLE I PROGRAM CHANCES AT DISTRICT LEVEL. 
: BY LEA SUPPORT FOR PACS 



Creator Support Average? ^Support Lesser Support 

tin ' - , 



4J 



Change N~ ~* * R - * - g_ N 



j 

Narrowed/more* focused 






















program 


15 


31.3 


20.0 


1? 


45.9 


3Q.9 


3 


12 


.5 


•7.0 


Areas have been added 


9 


18.8 


12.0 


5 


13.5 


9.1 


11 


45 


.8 


25.6 


Better definition of 






















staff roles 


11 


22.9 


14; 7 


4 


10.3. 


7.3 


4 


16 


.7* 


' 9.3 


More students served 


2 


4.2 


'2.7 


5 


13.5 


. 9.1, 


9 


37 


.5 


20.9 


Better instruction 




12.5 


8.0 


4 


10.8 


7.3 


4- 


16 


.7 


9.3 


Better understanding of 












• 










program by patent d •■■ 






















and community 


7 


14.6 


9.3 


5 


13.5 


9.1 


0 


0 


.0 


0.0 


Better coordination with 






V 
















regular program 


6 


12! 5 


8.0' 


4 


10.8 


7.3 ' 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


More staff 


2 


4.2 


2.7" 


5 


13.^5 


9.1 


3 


12 


.5 


7.0 


More options regarding 






















whether pullout or 






V 


• 














classroom instruction 








• 


V 








r 




will be used 


4 


8.3 


5.3 ' 


• 1 


2.7 


1.8 


3 


12 


.5 


7.0 


tyore pullout 


3 


6.3 


4.0 


1 


2.7 


1.8 


2 


8 


.3 


4.7 


More equipment/materials 


0 


0.0 


O.V 


3 


\ 8.1 


5.5 • 


2 


. 8 


•3 


4.7 


Less money available 


3 


6.3 


Uj) 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0 


.0 


o.o 


I*ess' staff 


2 


4.2 


' 2.7 


0 


0.0 


• 0.0 


0 


0 


0 . 


0.0 


Other f 


5 


10.4 


6.7 


1 


2.7 


i:8 

d 


2 


8 


.3 


4.7 


Total 


75 




100.1 


55 


» 


100.1 


43 




-— \ 


100.2 



*N* - 48. Of the' 59 who were asked the question, Ml (18.6 percent ) said there* 
had been no changes or insignificant, ones. X number of "changes specified by 
<those who believed there had been changes « 1.56. 
**N.» 37. the 39 wha were asked ,the question, 1 (2.6 percent) said^there 

had been no changes or insignificant ones, and one did not know if there had 
been changes. X number of changes specif*i£d by th&sc who believed there had 
been changes = 1-49. . * 
***N » 24\ Of the 28 who were asked the question, 3(10.7 percent) said thv.re 
had been no changes or insignificant opes, and on£ did i^ot know if there had 
been changes. X number of changes specif if*d by those whp believed there had 
been changes a 1.79. * # 
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' . • . Table 13 

TITLE I PROGRAM CHANGES AT DISTRICT LEVEL , 
BY POSITION OF RESPONDENTS 



Change \ 



i 



LEA Staff 



Narrowed /more focused program 
Areas have been added 
Better definition of st^ff rol\es 
More students served 
Better* instruction 
Better understanding of program 

by parents and community w 
Better coordination with "regular 

program * ' 
'More staff ' 
More options regarding whether 
* pullout or classtoOm instruction 

will be used ' * 9 
More pullout. . 
More equipment /tiu? terials 
Less money available 
Less staff * 
Other 



•Total 





CO 




M 


% of 
Respondent 


- (0 

• of 

(0 

• u-i c 

. o o 

•Ou 
S< (0 
0) 
05 


3U- 


.16 . 8 


23.7 


18 . 


22.5 \ 


13.^ 


15 


18.8 4 


1.1.5 


.10 


12.5^ 


' 7.-6 


9 


11.3 


6.9 


r 






9 


11.3 


6.9 


10 


12.5 


7.6 


n 7 


8.8 


5.3 



N 



PAC Members 



r * 

w 

■Ul 

C 

<U 

o c 
o 
a 

(0 

v 



4 
7 
4 
6 
5 



0 
3 



13.8 
24.1 
13.8 
20.7 
17.2. 

10.3 

0.0 
10.3 



o 



w 
M 
O 
a 

Ul 

J*. 



9.5 
16,7 

9.5 
14.3 
11.9 

7.1 

0.0 
7.1 



7 ' 


8.8. 


5.3 


1 


v 3.4 


,2.4 


5 


6.3 


• 3.8 


1 




2.4 


V 


1.3 


0.8 


4 


' 13.8 


9.5 


3 • 


3.8 


2.3 


• 

0 


0.0 


0.0 


' 1 


1\*3 


0.8 


1 


. 3,4 


2.4 


5- 


6.3 , 


3.8 


' 3 


10.3 


" 7-l J 














131 




100.0 


42 




99.9 



*N.« 80. Of the 90 LEA staff (includes all LEA, staff in CPI's. study) , nirie 
(10.0 percent) said there were no changes or bnly insignificant ones, and 
one did, "not know whether there had been changes. X number of changes 
specified by those believing there had been changes e 1.64. & 
**N - 29/ Of the 36 PAC members (includes only District PAC Chairpersons and 
Members), six ( 16. 7 'percent ) said'there were no changes or on^y insignificant 
ones, and one did not know whether there had been changes. X number of' 
changes specified by tho£e believi% /there had been changes « 1.45. 
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Tabic 14 



TITLE I PROGRAM CHANCKS 



AT SCHOOL LEVEL 



Ch a ng e * 



Frequency 



% of 
Respondents 



% of 
Responses 



Better definition of staff roles* 

know what supposed to do and * 

how to do it? 
Narrowed/more .focused program 
Areas have be^h added 
Less money available 
More students served 
More staffi " * * * 
*More options regarding whether 
* pullout or classroom instruction 

will be u^ed 
Better instruction ' 4 
Better understanding of program by 

parents and community * • 
Less staff 

More equipment/majterials 
More money available * t 
Better coordination with regular 

program * « 

Other ' 



10 

9 
7 
6 

• 5 
5- 



5 
4 

3 
3 
3 
2 

2 
3 



20.8. 

18.8 

14*6" 

12.5 

10.4 

10.4 



10.4 
8.3 

6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
4.2 

4.2 
6.3 



14.9 
.13.4- 

10Y4 
x 9.0 
7.5 

fl.5 



7,5 
6,0 

4.5 
4.5 
4.5. 
•3.0. 

3.0 
4.5 



Total 



67 



1.00.2. 



* 

Question was open-ended and multiple codes were used. N ■ 48. Only the 
34 Title I Principals and 34 School-Level . PAC Chairpersons were to be^ 
asked this question. Of thes.e 14 (20.6 percent) stated there had hern 
no changes or only insignificant ones, four said they did not Know if 
there 1vad been changes, and the answers of two people^ were not ascertained. 
X number of changes per person believing there had been changes = 1.40. 




Table 15 



TITLE y PROGRAM CHANGES AT SCHOOL LEVEL, 

A \ 

BY POSITION OP RESPONDENT 



m * 



Chang e 




Title^I Principals 



N. 



10 

c 

O C 

o 

(A 



Members 



* w 
a) 

U4. CO - 

O C 
O 

. 0) 



u 

am -a 
o c 
o 

V) 

<D 



in 

Q) 

vh : w 
O C2 
O 

^ a. 

. CO 





Q 

O 




1ft ft 

19.0 


2 


10.0 


O ft 

8.0 


Narrowed/more focused,, program 


6, 


21. A 


•14.-3 


3 


.15.0 


12.0 


Areas have been added 


> 4 


14.3 . 


•9.5 


3 


15.0 


12.0 


Less mon^y available ) 


4 


14.3 


9.5. 


.2 


" 10.0 


12.0 


More students- served 


0 


,/ ,0.0 


v 0.0 " 


5 


25.0 


20.0 


.More staff 


2 


• 7.1 


4.8 


3 


15.0 


12.0 


More t options regarding whether - 














pullout or classroom instruction 














will* be used 


5 


17.9 


11.9 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


Better instruction 


1 


3,6 


2.4 


3 


15.0 


12.0 


Better understanding o£ program 














by parents and community 


3 


10.7 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


<d 0.0 


Less staff , ' * 


3 


10.7 


7.1 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


.More equipment/material? 


• 1 


3. '6 


2.4v 


2 


10.0 


8.0 


More money available 


1 


3.6 


2.4 


2 


5.0 


4*.o 


Better coordination with regular 




A 










program \ . 


1 


3.6 


2.4 


1 


5.0 


4.6 


Other , # 


3 


^10.7 


7.1 


0 


0.0* 


0.0 


Total 


42 




99.9 


• 

25 




100. o a 



N * M.>JPouV (11.8 percent) of the 34 Title I Principals believed there 
had>e^n no changes or only insignificant ones and two did^n^tt know ' 
whether there had been changes. JK number- of changes/respondent believing 
there were changes - 1.50. m , . « 

N 53 20. ' ten (29.4 percent) of the 34 School-Level PAC Chairpersons 
believed there had been no changes or only insignificant ones, two did not 
know whether there had been changes, and the* answers of two were not 
ascertained.' X number of changes/respondent believing there were changes » 
1.25 J 
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Table 16 



WHETHER OR NOT TITLE I PAC HAS CHANGED/IN PAST FEW YEARS, 



BY LEVSL OF LEA SUPPORT!) TOR PACS 



Level qf Support 



PAC Has Changed . # PAC Has Not Changed 



N 



N 



% 



Total 
N 



Greater support 
Average support 
Lesser support 



Total 



55 (79.7) 
33 (68.8) 
20 (60.6) 



108 (72.0) 



14 
15 
13 

42 



(20.3) 
(31.3) 
(39.4) 

(28.0) 



69 
48 

33 / 



150 



Of the lGWarfkod this question, nine (5.6 percent said they did not know 
it' the PAC had "changed and one person's afeswet* was not ascertained. Thes-e' 
kinds of responses were spread across the LEAis staff and did not affect 
the pattern outlined in the above table. 



4 



f 




I • 

J 1 

4» 
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■Table 17 

WHETHER OR NOT TITLE I PAC HAS CHANGED IN PAST FEW YEARS, 
BY LEVEL OF RESP(fNDE;NT; "< ; 



PAC Has Changed PAC Has Not Changed Total 

Level of Respondent ' N ' % : . N ^ N 

•District level 73 <(84.9) , 13 (15.1) 86 

School level * 35 J54.7) 29 (45.3) 64 



Total 108 (72.0) 42 (28.0) 150 



Of the 160 asked this question, 9i«¥e>(5.6 percent) said they did nottknow 
if the PAC had changed and one person's answer was not ascertained. These 
kinds of responses were spread across the leveltfTof respondents and did 
not affect the pattern outlined in the above'' tab'le. 



4 



/ 
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Tnblcj 18 



KINDS OF CHANGES IN PAC OVER PAST FHW YEARS 



>v 



/ 



4 



Change «s. 

More knowledgeable 

More active v 

More involved 

More members T| 

Bejtter communication/more 

cooperative 
Better leadership 
Lefts antagonistic - 
More turnpver ^ * 
More dedicated' * 
Broader perspective 
More articulate 
More organized 
Less active 
Fewer * members ^ 
Other 

* 

Total 



F requency 

44 ' 
39 
32 
30 

22 
8 . 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 

6 - 
5 
4 
2 



% of 
Respondents 

40.7 
66.1 
29.6 
27.8 

20.4 4 
7.4 
6.5 
6.5 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 

5.6 ' 
4.6 
3.7 
1.9 



% of 
Res pom 

19.6 
17.4 
14.3 
13.4 

9.8 

3.6 

3.1 

3.1 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.2* 

1.8 

0.9 



224 



100.0 



Muiltiple responses allowed and coded for this open-ended question, 
N ^ 108, the number of individuals_believ\ng there were changes in 
the PAC over the past few years. X' number of changes specified/4 
respondent ° 2.07. 



j 
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t ' Table 19 

INFLUENCE OF PACS AND OTHER INDIVIDUALS Affo GROUPS, 
OVER VARIOUS AREAS OF TITLE L 
AS SCALED BY RESPONDENTS* / 



Frequencies and Percentages 
For Different Amounts of Influence: 



y> u « ^ 4j aj a) 



flirt - ' • T3 C f-t Wr-I 



, Praject application^ 2 


(1 


.3) 


16 


(10.5) 


63 


(41.4) 


71 


(46 


.7) 


152 


I 


.3 


^.Project evaluation/ 


















» 










needs assessment 


5 


(3 


.3) 




(16.0) 


57 


(38.0) 


64 


(42 


.7) 


150 


* 2 


.2 


Title I Instruc- 








» 




















tional program 


9 


(5 


.9) 


27 


(17.6) 


54 


(35.3) 




(41 


2) 


153 


2 


.1 


f taf figg 


52 


(34 


.9) 


33 


(22,. 1) 


28 


(18.8) 


36 


(24 


?) 


149 


1 


.3 


Financial management' 






r 
















* 






'and budget 


15 . 


(9 


.9) 


32 


(21^1) 


52 


(34.2) 


53 


(34. 


.9) 


152 


1 


.9 


PAC activity and 


























management 

• ■ 


4 


(2 


.6), 


9 


(5.9) 


42 


C.7.5) 


98 


(64 


1) 


153 


v 2 


.5 


Total 


87 


(9 


.6) 


141 


(15:5) 


296 


(32.6) 


385 


(42.4) 


909 


2.1 



Scbbol-Level PAC 



Project application 


23 


(14 


.8) 


42 


(27 


.1) 


56 


(36.1) 


34 


(21 


.9) 


155 * 


1.7 


Project evaluation/ 


* * 


























needs v assessment 


20 


(13 


.1) 


29 


(19 


.0) 


71 


(46.4) 


33 


(21 


.6) 


153 


1.8 


Title/l Instruc- * 


























• 


tional program 


19 


(12 


.3) 


37 


(24 


.0) 


64 


(41.6) 


34 


( 2 \ 




.154 


1.7 


Staffing ^ 


76 


(49 


.7) 


36 


(23 


.5) 


26 


(17.0) 


15 


(9 


3) 


153 


.9 


Financial management 




























4nd budget 
P^C activity and 


44 


(28 


.4) 


46 


(29 


.7) 


48 


(31.0) 


17 


(li 


.1)'' 


155 


1.2 




























management 


8 


(5 


.2) 


28 


(18 


.1) 


66 


(42.6) 


.' 53 


(34 


.2) 


155 ' 


2.1 


Total 


190 


(20 


.5) 


218 


(23 


.6) 


331 


(35.8) 


186 


<20 


.1) 


925 


1.6 


Title I Coordinator 


9 




















§ 


\ 




Project application 


1 


(0. 


7) 


5 


(3. 


3) 


25 


(16.3) 


122 


(79. 


7) 


153 


f 2.8 


Project evaluation/ 






















* 




• 


needs assessment 


0 


Co. 


0) 


7 


(4. 


6) 


30 


(19.6) 


116 


(75. 


8) 


153. 


2.7 


Title I Instruc- 


























tional program 


.1 


(0. 


7) 


6 


(3. 


9) 


45 


X29.4) 


101 


(66. 


0) 


153 


2.6 


Staffing 


9 


(5. 


9) 


18 


(11. 


8) 


36 


(23.5) 


90 


(58. 


8) • 


153 


2.4 
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Table 19, ^ConCimied 

Frequencies and Percentages 
Kor Different Amounts of Influence; 



Title I Coordinator 
Conti nued ° " N 

. ji . / ^ 

Financial management 

and budget 1 

PAC activity and 

management 3* 

'Total 15 



C O 

as w 



N 



0* CM 

o u 



-4! C) w 



4- 



N 



.Total 
N 



7** 



(o.r) 



(3.3) 34 (22.2) 113 (73.9) • 



,i5 3 y 2 . 



(2.0) 13 (8.5) 42 (27.5) 95 (62.1) 



(1.6) 54 (5.9) 212 (23.1) 637 (6.9.4) 



Title I Principal g ' 

Project applicat ion 
Project evaluation/ 
, needs assessment 
Title. I Instruc- 
tional program 1 
Staffing 4 
Financial management 

and budget . 14 
PAC activity and 
management '5 



9 (5.8) 24 (15.6) *70 (45.5) 51 (33.1) 
4 * (2.6) ^9. (12.3) 60 (38.7) 72 (46.5) 



(0.6J 12 ,(7*8) 37 (2*4.0) 104 (67.5) 

(2.j6)- 21 (1:3.7) 42 .(27.5) 86 (56.2) 

(9.3) 40 (26. Z) ' 50 • (33.3) 46 (30.7) 

(3.2) ,27 (17.5) v 63 (40.9). 59 (38.3) 



153 
918 

•i54 

155 

154 
M3 

150 
154 
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7 
2.5 
2.6 

2.1 
2.3 

2.6 
2.4 

I. '9 
2.1 



Total 


37 


(4 


.0) 


143 


(15 


.5) 


322 


(35 


.0) 


,418 


(45 


• 4) 


920 


2.2 


Superintendent 






























Project application' 


3 


(2 


.0* 


15 


(1.0 


.2) 


46 


(31 


.3) 


83 


(56 


.5) 


147 


2.4 


Project evaluation/ 






























needs assessment* 


4' 


(2 


.7^23 


(15 


.8) 


43 


(29 


.5) 


76 


(52' 


•1), 


146 


2.3 

* 


Title I Instruc- 






























tional program 


6 


(4 


.1) 


21 


(14 


.2) 


.41 


(27 


.7) 


80 


(54 


.1) 


148 


2.3 


Stnffing 


7 


(4 


.8) 


29 


(1<J 


.7) 


36 


(24 


.5) 


75 


(51 


.0) 


147 


2.2 


Finmcial management 




(2 


.7) 




(14 


















i 


attfr budget 


4 


21 


.4) 


39 


(26 


.7) 


82 


(56 


.2)° 


146 


2,4' 


PAC activity and 




(11 


.1) 


i 






















management 


16 


41 


(28 


.1) 


32 


(21 


.9) 


* 57 


(39 


.1) 


146 


1.9 


" T'otal 


40 


(4 


.5) 


150 


(17 


.0) 


V<3? 


(26 


.9) 


453 


(51 


.5) 


880 ., 


2.3 


School Board 






























Project application 


8' 


(5. 


4) 


26 


(17. 


4) 


39 


(26. 


2) 


76 


(51. 


0) 


149 


2.2 


Project evaluation/ 












t 


















needs assessment 


8 


(5. 


4) 


27 


(18. 


2) 


49 


(33. 


1) 


64 


(43. 


2) 


148 


2'.l 


Title 1 Instruc- 




4 










i 










* < 






tional program 


12 


(8. 


1) 


33 


(22. 


3) S 


43 


{29. 


1) 


60 


(40. 


5) 


148 


2.0 



ERJC 



s School Board 
. Continued 

Staffing * 
Financial management 

and budget 
PAC activity and 
* management 

* Total- 



Table 19, Continued - • 

Frequencies *and Percentages 
, For D/ffchent Amounts of Influence: * 



N . «% 



< w 

N * % 



u - 
O 3 CO 

•N X 



4-i TJ 

' . (ft 



Total 
N * 



•X**. 



15 (10.1) 35. (23.5); 3 8 (25.5)- 61^ (40.9) 149 2.0 \ 

11\ (7.4) 25 (16.8^ 43v (2&.9) 70 (47.0) 149 2.2 

29^tl9.-6) 33. (22.3> s 34 (23.0) 52 (35. 1) 1 148 1.7' 

83 --(9.3) 179 (20.1) 246 (27.6) 383 *(43.0) ,89r- 2.0 { 



* - 



of "IdoV't 



*N varies according to the number 'of "I dp\i * t know* responses received 

#*"iW those unfamiliar with scales and means, the figures provided below note 
the location of the average response on a scale of influence from 0 for. no , 
influence, to 3 fcpr a great deal of influence. Thus, th'e first -M provided • * 
below, 2.3, shows the average response regarding the District PAC's ~* 
influence over^the^Ti.tla I application to be in between a mouurat^ to a 
great "deal ofinfluence. ' • 
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Table 20 



WAYS PAC COULD HELP BRING ABOUT CHANGES' 
DR$ f RED BY LEA STAFF*. 



Ways PAC Could Hely) 

Write letters to decision-mailers 

or contact Legislators 
Support staff 'wishes. 
Become .more voqftl &' 
Press admini»trat ion/School 

Board to. make change . 
Cain understanding of issues 
Become more- orjgand jed 
• Part i c{ pa ttf;>on» District , PAC 

(method specified '.by JitleJL 

Principals for School-Levef ~?XCs) 
- Other ' • 



total 



% of 
Respondents 



2 
2 

52 



5.1 
5.1 



i of 

Responses 



13 >, 
10/ fc 
8 »• 


53.3 

'25.6 V 1 
20.5 ' 


25.0 
-- 19.2 
15.4 




15.4' : 

15.4 

12.8 


» 

11.5 
11.5 
9.6 



3.8 
3.* 



99.8 



*MuTtiple regporns^S allowed. - N 9. 39; includes answers from LEA staff saying 
they desired changes and that the District and/or School-Level PAC could 
help to bring about at least some of%he changes. .. ^ 



< 



ft 



I- 



\ 
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• Table 21 

t 



AVKRAGg ItANKINCS 'OK' VNKl.DKNCK ON KOWR-POTNT SCa/.K 

' 7 

("0" FOR NO INFUMiNCK TO "3" FOR,, A GREAT DEAL/) , 
• „ UY LEVEL OF RESPONDENT* 



D istrict PAC 

Project application 
t ^ r Project evaluation/ 
? needs assessment 
»— ' Title I instruc- 
tional program 
Staffing 

Finanpial manage- 
^ ' ment and budget 
PAC activity and 
management. 



District- School- 
Level „Level ' 



2.4 

»> 
2.2 

i.a 



1,8 



2.7 



2.2 
2.2 

2-.1 
1.4 

2.1 

2.3 




\ 



School -Lev el PAC 

/ * 

Pr o j oc tZa^Hxa t ion 
ft #'Pr*nybc|f evaluation/ 
need/s assessment 
Title/ I ins true- 

-t i^na 1 program"* " ■ 
Staffing 

Financial manage- 

ijient and budget *\ 
P^Crac'tivity arid 
/management 



District- School- 
Level Level 
X . X 



1.8 

1.9 

1.8 
.9 

1.3 

2.7 



1.5 
1.6 

1.6 
.8 

1.1 
2.3 



Title I Coordinator 



N 



/ 



/ Title I Principals 



Project application 


2.8 


•'2.7 


A Project application 
/ Project evaluation/, 
/ needs assessment 


2.1 


2.1 


Project evaluation/ 










needs assessment 


2.8 


- 2.6, 


2.3 


2.3 


Title I instruc- 


) • 




Title I instruc- 






tional program 


2.6 


2.y' 


tional program 


* 2.6 


2.5 


Staffing . 




2/4 


Staffing 


2.3 


2.5 


Financial managc- 

mcnt*»iid budget * 
PAC* activity and 






Financial manage- 






2.7 ' 


/2.6 


ment ^nd budget 


1.9 


1.8, 






PAC .activity and 




management 


. 2.5 


/. 2.5 


management^ 




2.2 



Su pe r i n (endejxt 

Project application 
Project evaluation/ 

needs assesstnen t ft 
Title, I instruc- 
tional program y 
Staffing / 
Financial mannjje- 
* ment and budget 
PAO activity and' 
management/ 



2.4 


/ 2.4 


2.3 


2.4 

■J 


2.3 


** 

. 2.4 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3. 


•2.5 


1.8 


2.0 



School Board , * 

Project af?plicatit>n 2.1 

Project evaluation/ 

needs assessment i^»l 

Title I instruc- 
tional program* 2.0 

Staffing i # 9 

Financial manage- 

ment and budget 2.1 

PAC activity and 

management 1 . 6 



2.3 

2.2 

2.1 
2.1 

2.3 

1.9 



*An average close tostf) would mean that responses averaged "none"; close to 1, 
"a little"; closp to 2, M a moderate amount 11 ; ami close to l\ % M a. great deal." 
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Table 22 

AVERAGE RANKINGS OF INFLUENCE ON FOUR-POT NT SCALE 
( rt Q M FOR NO INFLUENCE TO "3" FOR A GREAT DEAL), 
BY POSITION OF .RESPONDENT* 



District PAC 



" LEA PAC 

0 

Staff Respondent 
X X 



, School-Level PAC 



.LEA , PAC 
# Staff Respondent 



/ 



ERIC 



Prbject application 2.2 

Project evaluation/ 

needs assessment 2.T. 

Title I insttuc- 

ticnal program £.0 

Staffing 1.2 

Financial manage- 
ment and budget ,1*8 

PAC 'activity 'and 

management • 2.5 



Title I Coordinator 

Project application 2.8 

Project evaluation/ 

need* assessment 2.7 

Title I instruc- 
tional program 2 . 5 

Staffing 2".2 

Financial manage- 
ment and budget 2.8 

PAC activity and 

management 2.5 



Su pen "in tendent 

Project application 2.4^> 

Project evaluation/ 

needs assessment 2.2 

Tit-lc I instruc- 
tional program 2.3 

Staffing 2.2 

Financial manage- , 
ment and budget 2.3 

PAC activity and 

management 1.8 



2. A 
2.4 



2.3 
•1.5 

2.2 

2.5 



2.7 

2.7 
2.6 

2.5 

2.5 



2. A 

2. A 

2.3 
2.3 

2.4 

2.1 



Project j implication 1.5 
project/ evaluation/ 

ne edA a s sea sme n t 1.7 
Title I instruc- 

t iona I program 1 . 6 
Staffing -' . 
Financial manage** 

ment and budget 
PAC activity and 

management 

Title I Principals 



Project evaluation/ 

needs assessment 
T,itle I instruc- 
- tional program 
Staffing 

Financial manage- 
ment and budget 

PAC activity and?* 
management 



Schqol Board 



Project evaluatiA/ 
needs assessment 

Title I instruc- 
tional program 

Staffing 

Financial manage- 
ment and budget 

PAC activity and 
management 



l\8 



1.9 

1.9. 
.9 



1 9 

1 • L • 


1 7 


2.0 


2.1 


1.9 


z.'y 


2.1 


• 2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.3 


,2.4 


1.7 


?.l 


2.0 


/'* 3 


2.1 


2.4 


1.9 


2.5 


1.9 


2.3 


■ a 

M 


2.3 


2.0 


2.4 


1.5 


2.1 



*An average of close to Q would mean 
M a little 11 ; close to 2, M a moderate 



that responses averaged "none 11 ; close to. 1, 
amount' 1 ; and close to A, M a great deal." 6 
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table 23 
0 PAC ACTIVITIES* 



Activities ^ • 

« 

Reviewed district's Title 1 
applicatioh . ° ■• ' 1 

, Provided comments to the 
Title I office about, the 
application 
Participate^ in the writing 

o£ the Tit If I applfcatiotr 
Reviewed the budget- for tlte . 

Titlfe I program '■ . \ 
Advised the district on 

changes in Jthe budget ■•/^ 
Advised the Title I .office// » 
principal on who va hired 
for the Tjrtle I pr\5g?ani 
Attended meetings, ot\er than . 
FfcC meetings, to plan the 
compensatory education pro- 
gram in the districtjas a 
whole 

Advised the* district/principal 
about children's needs in 
regard to Title t \ 

Examined how much* service the 
average child gets from the 
Title t program 

Reviewed the district 's* plan 
for evaluation of the Title I 
program 

Participated in the evaluation • 

of the program 
Reviewed thtf results of the 

evaluation of the Title I 

program 

"Advised the district/principal 
about the way the Title V 
program should he run 
Advi$ed jthe district/principal 
about ways the Title I -pro- 
gram should be changed 
Observed classroomsactivitieg 
Participated in field trips 
Participated as an aide in a 
Title I classroom y> 



■ \\ 

Frequency 


% of 
•Respondents 


% of — 
Res^ftnsf | ft , 

v* 4J y vUo W O 


• ' »- ?■ 
122 

* 


« *■ • 
77. v2 


5.3 . 


108 


* 68.8 . • 


• 4.7 ' ' 






3.C > 


122 


77.2 ' 


• 5.3 . 


r 91 


57.6 

I 


- 4.0 


52 


^2.9 


2.3 


" 93- , 


- 

• 58.9 


' 4.1 * • 




. 80.9. 


5.> 








109 


69.4 


4.8 


4 

♦ 

105 


1 

66.5 


- 

4.6 


104 


. 65.8 

/ 4 


4.5 


111 

* 


70.3 • 


4.8 

• 


97 


• 61.0 


4.2 


icJ 


F 

64.8 


,4.5 


140 


88.1 


6.1 


' 96 


60.8 


4.2- 


82 


51.9 


3.*6 
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* Table 23, Continued 



< • • • ■ . ( ■ . ' ' 

. ■ % of % of 

Activitie s, Continued Frequency Respondents ' . Responses 

Organized training seminars 
for parents who are not 
part of the "AC 

Participated in parent/ 
teacher or parent/prin- 
cipal conferences • ^ 

Organized conferences or 

" meeting's between parents 
and school personnel . • . 

Sent letters to Title I ' 
parents about the program 

Investigated grievances of 
parents and presented 
findings and recommenda- 
' tions to district/school 
personnel .* y 

Worked with teachers to de- 
fine students 1 Learning / 
goals 

Run a volunteer tutoring * 

pVogram 1 
Made learning materials 
Participated in state/ 

national PAC activities 
Other. 



Total 



• 70 


44.0 


3.1 


99 . • „ 


62.-7 


4.3 


81 


50i9 


3.5 


90 


58.1 


3.9 


i 

57 


36.3 ' 


• 

<2.5 




43.6 


,3.0 


46 

18 , 


'29.3 
11.3 


2..0 
0.8 


13. 

• * 

- 18 


*8.2 

11.3 
t 


0.6 
0.8 


2,291 

• 




100.0 



/ 1 

^Multiple responses allowed. Respondents wer<p*handed this list of activities, 
basically in the form' that it is presentee! here* Making learning materials 
and participating in state/national -PAC- activities weVe added to the list 
during coding as they constituted a sizable percentage of responses 0 that 
individuals made in the "other" category. There, were from one to five f, I don 
knows 11 for each activity with* the mean and mode being two. The percentage 0,f 
respondents that frequencies represertt have been calculated after subtracting 
the- don* t knows 11 from 160, the number asked the' question. 



5 
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Table 24 



ACTIVITIES PAC IS NOT INVOLVED IN 
THAT RESPONDENTS BEL*E,VED IT SHOULD BE INVOLVED IN*' 



Activities * 

Reviewed district's Titlo 1 

application *j 
Provided comments to the 

/Title I office about the 

; application 

Participated in the writing 
of the Title 1 application 

Reviewed the budget for the 
Title I program 

Advised the district on 
changes in the budget 

Advised the Title I office/ 
principal on who is hired 
for the Title 1 program 

Attended meetings , other than 
PAC meetings, to plan the 
compensatory educatiori pro- 
gram in, the district as a 
.whole'"* 

Advised the district/principal 

about children 9 s needs in 

regard to Title I 
Examined bgw much «ierviq£ the 

average child gets from the 

Title I program' 
Reviewed the district's plan 

for evaluation of the Title J 

program 

Participated in the evaluation 

of the program 
Reviewed the results *of the. 

evaluation of tjie Title <I 

program 

Advised the district/principal 
about the way the Title I 
program should' be run 
Advised the district/principal 
about ways the Title I pro- 
gram should be changed 
Observed classroom activities 
Participated in field trips 
Participated as an aide in a 
Title I v cl f assroom 



' % of 
Frequency * Respondents 

5 7.9 

3 A. 8 

7 11.1 

3 A. 8 

2 -3.2 

A 6.3 



C 

9.5 



y 



1 

A 
6 



4.8 

A. 8 

3.2 
9.5 

3.2 

< 

i 

*.2 



11. 
6 



% of. 
Responses 

<\ 

3.5 



2.1 

• 

A-. 9 
2.1 
1.4 

Cs 

2.8 



A. 2 



Tabla 24, Continued 



r 



Vstivitires, Continugfr ^ 

0 m ' 

Organized training seminars 
lor parents wh<v are not 
part of th/*PAC 

Participated* ip parent'/ 
teachej ,or parent/prin- 
cipal conferences 

Organised conferences or 

meeting? betwee& parents 
\and school personnel 

SAit letters to Title I 
% * parents a pout the program 

Investigated grievances of 
parents And presented 
findings and recommenda- 
tions to district/school * 
personnel 

Worked/with teachers to de- 
fine students 1 learning 
goals 

Run a volunteer tutoring 

program * 
Madfe learning materials 
Participated instate/ 

national ?A0* activities 
Other 



Total 1 



JFrequency 



18 



6 
6 



16 
3 

6 

9' 

__ _..■_ /' 

14tJ 



% of 
Respondents 



2,8.6 

46.0 

9.5 
9.5 



J. 9 



7.9 

25.4 
4.8 

9 ' 5 / 
14. J 

/ 

/ • • 



<0 

% of 
Responses 



12.6 



0.0 

4.2 
4.2 



3.5 

3-5 

11.2 
2.1 

4.2 
v 6.3 

f 

100.1 



*Mul*tiple responses allowea*. N - 63; of the 160 respondents who dfere to be 
asked the question, 92 said there were no such activities, two said they did 
not know whether there were such_activities, , and three people's answer to the 
question were not ascertained. X number of activities specified/each of the 
63 respondents = 2.27. X number of activities' specifted/oach of 155 respondent 
(includes all individuals in the sample excet/t those making no response or an 
'"I don't know" response) = .92. / 



Table 2^ 

REASONS PAC HAS NOT BEEN INVOLVED IN THE ACTIVITIES 
RESPONDENTS BELIEVED THEY SHOULD BE INVOLVED IN* 



Reasons^ 

It's hard to activate parents 
Never thought of doing the 

listed activity before 
PAC doesn^t ha^e enough time, ■ 

too busy N V 
PAC is not sufficiently 1 

organized ; 
JPAC members don't have the skills 
" to carry the activi .y out 
Other 0 • 

Total 





% of x 


% of 


Frequertcy 


Respondents 


, 'Responses 
• 


18 


35. 3 


'33.3 


11 


21.6 


20.4 


9 


» 

17.6 ^ 


16 17 


•A 


11.8 


11.1 


3 


5.9 


5.6 


7 


13.7 • 


13.0 








. 54 




100.1 



^Multiple responses allowed. N* = 51; of the 63 individuals who were to be asked 
the question, six said they did not know why the PAC had not been involved, 
and the answers of six others w^re not ascertained. > 
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Table 26 

AFFIRMATIVE ANDj NEGATIVE RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING TO MEETINGS, BEWEEN PAC AND OTHER INDIVIDUALS 
ANJ) GROUPS REGARDING A TITLE 1-RELATED MATTER 



ff 



Yes No' Total 



"Has the'PAC^jnet with: M N % N % N 



110 



15 


(34.1) 


J 29 


(65.9) 


44 


29 




39. 


(57.4) 


68 


-29 
29 


(25.9V 
(•25.9) 


^83 


(74.1) 


112 
112 


262 


(31.7) 


564 


(68.3) 


826 



SEA or State 1>AC 37 (33.6) 73 . (66.4) 

School Boaru » 27 (22.9) "Si" (77.1) 118 

Superintendent' 27 (22:7) 92 (77.3) ,119 

Central Office/Title I Staff 6'9 (48.3) 74 (51.7) 

Title I Principals (addressed to 
the District PAC affiliates 

only) • 15 (34.1) ^ 29 (65.9) 44 x 

Title I Coordinator (addressed 1 

to School-Level PACs only) 
District PAC (refers to School^- 

Levol PACs only) ' 
School-Level PACs 

r ^ Total. 

*Different kinds of respondents were asked about mee^ngs with various groups 
and individuals. Tjie kinds of resporidents, by individual or group with which 
the question was concerned, were as follows: 

SEA or State PAf; Title I Coordinators, District PAC Chairpersons and 
Members, School-Level PAC Chairpersons, and Titltf I Principals. N * 110 
rather than 112 because twd respondents registered "I don't know" responses 
to the question. * * 

School^Board: School-Board Members, Title I Coordinators , 'District PAC 
Chairpersons and Members, School-Level PAC Chairpersons , and Title I 
Principals* N 83 118 rather than 120 because two respondents registered 
"I don't know" responses, to the question. ^ 

Superintendent: 'Superintendents, Title I Coordinators , District PAC Chair- 
persons and Members, School-Level PAC Chairpersons, and Title X Principals. 
N 4^ 119 rather than 120 because one respondent registered "I don't know" 
response tfo the question. ^ 

Central, Qfltce/Title i^Btaff: Central] Of f ice Staff, Title 1 Staff, Title I 
Coord i-ttfu ov$ , District PAC Chairpersons and Members, School-Level PAC 
Chairpersons, and Title I Principles. N a 143 rather than 144 because one 
person registered an M I don't know" response to the question. 

Title I Principals: Title I Coordinators and District PAC Chairpersons Vnd 
Members. 

Title I Coorainator: Title I Principals and Schoo 1 -Level PAC Chairpersons. 
District PAC: Tiilo 1 Coordinators, District PA:, Chairpersons ^.otf Members, 

Title I Principals, and School-Level PAC Chair persons^^^/ 
School-Levol PACs: Title I Coordinators , District PAC Chairpersons and Membe*^ 

Title 1 Principals, and School-Level PAC Chairpersons, 
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Table 27 

ACTIONS TAKEN TO BRlmS ABOUT CHANGE 
IN AREAS UNSATISFACTORY TROM THE PERSPECTIVE 
OF PAC RESPONDENTS, BY AREA* 

» 



Frequency of Response to Areas: 




Action 











CO 












<D 








ft 




M 




c 












o 


c 


§ 8 




*o 






o 


*M CO 




CD 




(J * 




4J M 




u 






at 


U &0 




o 


c 


o 


3 O 


jj 


u 


♦H 


• H 


• 3 • 


W M 




(X. 


IM 




r-t 




00. • 










0) 












c 






4^ 




W 








CO 


2 


2 


9 


7 


2 


2 


1 


3 


3 


4 


8 


3 

» 


1 


5.; 


3* 


3 


2 


A 








f 




i 








d 






0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


1 ' 


0 


1 


6 


5 


0 


0 






/- 









Total 
Responses 

No. ' I * 



^Jthi.ng 2 2 9 7 2 2 24 (29.3) 

Talked about it at, 

meetings 13 3 4 8 3 22 (26.8) 

Asked administration *** * *^ 

^for change 1 ,5..; 3 3 2 4 18 (22.0) 

Met with the administra- 
tion, school board, 

et al. about the issue 0 0 3 2 0 1 1 • " 6(7. 3) 

Wrote letters * 0 1 *> 5 0 0 12 (14.6) 

Total . 4 11 24 21 10 82 (^100.0) 

* 

*The responses regarding actions taken in 23 situations where the respondent 
indicated a desire for change were not ascertained, and one person said 
he/she did noJfc^ know what. action had been taken. 
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Table 28 



FREQUENCY OF PAC MEETINGS, 
BY LEVEL OF RESPONDENT* 



\ 



US 



. ,V N»100 rather than the 108 who might have been asked the question because 
four district-level respondents said they did not know how orben the PAC 
met and four school level respondents stated the PAC never met . 



Level of 

Respondent 


Monthly or 
More Frequently 
N % 


Bi-monthly to 
3 Times/Year 
N % 


Semiannually 
to Annually 
H X 


Total 

' : ' N 


District 


21 


(58.3) 


/if 


(41.7) 




(0.0) 


36 


School' 


26 ■. 


(40.6) . 


25 


(39.1) 


13 


bo. 3) 


64 


Total 


. A7' 


(47.0) 


40 


(40.0) 


13 


(13.0) 


100 



) 
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Table 29 

REASONS FOR MORE FREQUENT MEETINGS, 



BY LEVEL OF RESPONDENT 

, v 



Reason ' •* 

Orientation 
Planning 
Workshops . 
Problems • 

Committee or Executive 

Board Meetings 
Other : 

Total 



District LeveJ. 



N 



3 
16 
5 
4 

11 
0 

39 



c 

91 

e 
o 

(X 
(A 



10.0 
53.3 
16.7 
13.3 

36.7 
0.0 



W 

to 
e 
o 



o 



7.7 
41.0 
12.8 
10.3 

28. 2* 

e.o 

100.0 



School Level 



N 



9 
12 
11 

3 

0 
1 

36 



c 

o c 
o 
a 

to 



33.3 
44.4 
40.7 
1L.1 

0.0 
3.7 



0) 

o o 
a. 

M to 



2,5'. 0 
33.3 
0.6 
8.3 

0.0 
2.8 



100.0 



^Multiple responses allowed. N=30 who said more frequent meetings were held 
at some times of the year. 

**Multiple responses allowed. N a 27; reasons for more frequent meetings were 
not ascertained from one o^H|je 28 respondents who said such meetings were 
lyild. ^^9i 



<3 




V 1 



Level of 
Respondent 

District level 

School level 

Total 



*N * 45. Of the 
were asked this 
received them. 



i Table 30 
RECK I PT 0£ MINUTES BY PAC MEMBERS 
BY LEVEL OF RESPONDENT 













0) 
















CO 










T3 




w <u ifl •» 


•» 




00 




^ »M 


0) 




0) 




U > 0) 


0) 




c 


0) 


H3 CO % 


0) 




.a - 










•H 


<u 


rH v (0 
















4J 


■ 3 


•H 3 














m 


<V 


C 


CO V< U 


8 




c 














> 0 <U 


•H 


O 




Total 


Pu 35 OS 35 








a 


<; ^ pli 


'35 


c 




N % 


N 




X 


N 




N 




% 


N . 



13 (8U3) 
12 (26.7) 



1 (6.3) 
16 (35.6) 



1 06.3) 
11 (24.4) 



1 (6.3) 

4 

6 (13.3) 



25 (41.0) 



17 (27.9) 12 (19.7) 7 (.11^) 



16 
45* 



61 



47 school-level respondents who said^minutes were 'kept and. 
question, two said they. didn't know whether PAC members 
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Table. 3 i 
PAC ACTIV1TIES\\ 

BY LEVEL OF RESPONDENT 

.. ' ■ ■ r 

Di#tri</t Level* 

■ i 



Activities • 

Reviewed districts Title 1 
application 

Provided comment*, to the 
Title I office about the 
application 

Participated in the writing 
of the Title I application 

Reviewed the budget for the 
Title I program 

Advised the district on 
changes in the "budget 

Advised the Titty 1 office/ 
principal on who is hired 
for thfcTit.le I program 

Attended meetings, othpr than 
PAC meetings, to plan the 
compensatory education pro- 
gram in the -district ar/'a 
whole 

Advised the district/principal 

about children's needs in 

regard to Title I 
Examihed how much. service the 

average child gets v £rom the 

Title 1 program 
Reviewed* the district's plan 

for evaluation of the Title I 
. program 

t Participated in "tire evaluation 

of the program 
Reviewed the results of the ; 

evaluation of the Title 1/ 
c program 

Advised the district/principal 
about the way the 'Title 1 
program shcTulct be run 
Advised the district/principal 
about ways the Title L pro- 
gram should be changed 
Observed classroom activities 
Participated in field trips 
Participated as an aide in a 
Title I classroom 



N 



■jc 

9 c 
fete ex 

-7 3 



i 



86 /' 95.6 

■ / 

77 4 86.5 
56 61.5 
97 "96.7 

,67 74.4 

■/ • 

.43 ,47.8 



64 



71.1 



84 93.3 

70 78. > 

79 ,86.8 

70 »77.8 

79 86.8 

,71 78.0 



73 
84 

58 
59 

ft 



80.2 
92.3 
64.4 

65.6 




o c 

o 

CO 

erf 



School Level 

CO 

u 
<u 
c 



15 



iM in * • - 

o c* 

(A 

CD 



5.4 


36 


, 52 .9 


5.1 


4.9 


31 


45.6 


4,4 


3.5 


13 


19.1 

• 


1.8 


5,5 


35 


51.5 


5.0 


4.2 


' 24 


p 35.3 


3.4 


i 








2.7 


9 


13.2 


1.3 












> 




4f0 


29 


,42.6 


4.1 


5.3 . 


43 


64.2 


6.1 


4.4 
* 


39 


57.4 


5.5 


5.0 


26 


38.8 


3.7 


4.4 


34 


50.0 _ 


4.8 


5,0 


.3.2 


47.8 


4". 5 




26 


38.2 


3.7 


4.6 


30 


44.1 


. 4.2 


5.3 


56 


/82.4 


7.9 


3.7 ; 


3fc 


J5.9 


5.4 


3.7 , 


"' 23 


33.8 


3.3 
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<S Total 



*\ vari.< 



Table 31, Continued 

Distr ict Level 



Activities , Contjjyiod 

Organized training seminars 
for parents who are qgt 
part of the PAC ^^V) 

Participated in /parent/ 
teacher or parent/prin- 
cipal conferences 

Organized conferences or 
meetings between parents 
and school personnel 

Sent letters So Title I 

% parents about the program 

Investigated grievances of 
parents and presented 
findings and recommenda- 
tions to district/school 
personnel 

Worked with teachers to de- 
fine students 9 learning 
goals 

Run a volunteer* tutoring 

program 
Made learning materials 
Participated in state/ 

national PAC activities 
Other 



Y 



N 



Vi 

. u 
C 

O C 

o 

to 



School Level 
* 



o c 

0 



N 



r: 

o c 

0 



o 



o ■ 
Pi 



52 


.57.1 


3.3 

0 


18 


26^ 2,5 




68.9 


3.9 


* 37 


*A A 


*\ 1 
J • * 


57 


62.6 


3.6 




35.3 


v 3.4 


61 


69.3 


3.9 


-29 


43.3 


* 

4.1 








V 


4 




43 


48.1 ' 


2.7 


14 


20.6 


2.0 




c 










38 


, 43.2 


2.4 


30. 


44.1 


4,2 


35^ 


39.3 


2.2' 


11 


16.2 


1.6 


r5 


5.5 


0.3 


13 


19.1 


1.8 


11 


12.1 


0.7. 


2 


2.9 


0.3 


13 


14.3 


' 0.8 


5 


7.4 


" 0.7 


1584 




99.9 • 


707 




-i0070 



*B varied between 88_andp 91 depending on the number of "I don't knows" to 
a given activity. X number of activities, taking into account the M I 
don't knows" « 17.6. 

**N varied between fi7_and C8 depending o* the numbet of "l\on't knows" to 

a given activity! X number of "1 don*t knows" * 0.1. x number of 

activities, taking into account the "I don's knows" ■ 10.4. 

• * 
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Table 32 
PAC ACTIVITIES^ 
BY POSITION OF RESPONDENT 

LEA Staff 



/ 

/ " 
/ 



Activities 

■ ii 1 ■ ■> 

Reviewed district 1 * Title I 

application 
Provided comments to the 

Title I. office about the 

application 
Participated in the writing 

of the Title I application , 
Reviewed the budget Jfor the 

/Title I program 
Advised the district on 

changes in the budget 
Advised the Title I office/ 

principal on who is hired ° 

for the Title I program 
Attended meetings, other than 

PAC meetings? to plan the 

compensatory education pro- 
gram in the district as a 

whole * 
Advised the disr rict/principnl 

about children's needs in 

regard to Title I 
Examined how much service the 

average child gets from the 

Title 1 program 
Reviewed the district's plan 

for evaluation of the Title I 

program 

Participated in the evaluation 

of the progvaifr> 
Reviewed the results of the . 

evaluation of the Title I . 

program 

Advised the district/principal 
about the way the Title I 
program sHoulil 4>e run 
Advised the district/principal 
about ways the Title 1 pro- 
gram should be changed 
Observed classroqm activities 
Participated in field trips 
Participated as an aide in V 
Title I classroom 



v 

C 

<u 

O C 

0 

M Ou 

N « 



32 36.4 



59 67.0 



75 85.2 



62 70.5 



#63 

61 



63 
79 
61 



70.8 
68.5 



68 77.3 



67.4 



70.8 
88.8 
68.5 



52 59.1 



QJ 

O C 

0 



2.4 



4.4 

5.5 

4.6 

4.7 
4.5 

5.0 

4.4 



4.7 
5.8 
4.5 

3.8 



PAC Members ~Z 



N 



c . 

o a 
o 

to 



20 28.6 



47 67.1 



43 61.4 



37 52.9 



U-l (ft 

0 c 

0 











/ - 




71 


82.0 


5.4 




t 

71.0 


5.2 

k ' 


66 


75.9 


4.9 


42 


60.0 


i 

4.5- ; 


40 


44.9 


3.0 


29 


Q 

41.4 


3.1 


69 


78.4 


5.1 


53 


75 .7 


5.7 ' 


51 


58.0 


V3.8 


40 


57.1 


4.3 



6 



40 
61 

35 

30 



57.1 
87.1 
50.7 

42.9 



2.1 



34 48.6 3.6 
52 75.4 5.5 



5.0 



42 60.9 4.5 

43 62.3 4.6 



4.6 



3.9 



4.3 
6.5 
3.7 

3.2 



i . 



ERIC 
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Table 32, Continued 



LEA Staff 



Activities. Continued- 

Organized training seminars 
for parents who are not 
part of x the PAC 

Participated in parent/ 
teacher or parent/prin- ^ 
cipal conferences 

Organized conferences or 
meetings between parents 
and school personnel 

Sent letters* to Title I 
parents about the program 

Investigated grievances of 
parents and presented 
findings and recoiranenda- ' 
tions to district/school 
personnel , / ' 

Worked with teachers to de- 
fine students 1 learning 
goals 

Run a volunteer tutoring 
program n 

Made learning materials 

Participated in* state/ 
national PAC activities 

Other . , 

Total 





#< 








CO 








4J 








C 








Q> 




<y 










0 


c • 


0 


C 




0 




o 




a 




a. 




w 




(ft 




<u 




a 




«: • 







PAC Members 

t 



N 




43 


48.3 


3.2 


27 


38.6 


2.9 










4 
















56 


62.9 


4.1 


43 


62.3 


4.6 


48 


53.9 


3.5. 


< 33 


47.1 


• 

3.5 


46 


'54.1 


' 3.4 


44 


62.9 


4.7 








*• 






32 


36.8 


0 


25 


35.7, 


2.7 






1 








36 


41.9 


2.7 


'32 


45.7 


3.4 


29 


33.3" 


2.1 


17 


24.3 - 


1.8 


10 


11.2 


0.7 




11.4 


0.9 


6 


6.7 


0.4 


7 


10.0 ' 


0.7 


14 


'•as. 7 


1.0 


4 


5.7 


0.4 



1354 100.0 
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*N varied between 85 and 89, depending on the number of 11 1 don\t knows 11 to 
a given activity. X number Qf activities,* taking into accdunt the "I 
don't knows" ° 15.4. ^ * 

**N varied between 67 and 68, depending on the number g£ "I dftn't knows 11 to 
a given activity? X number of activities, taking into account the M I 
don't knows 11 82 13.4. ^ , _ 
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Table 33 
STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN ACTIVITY AND IMPACT VARIABLES 



Activity Variable 

Average Number of 
Activities Performed 
by PAt ' 

Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 

Average Percentage jaf , 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Second- 
ary Parties Were Held 

Average Amount of Time 

Spent by PAC Members 

on PAC Activities 
♦ 

Average Number of Activ- 
ities Performed by 4 
PAC 



Impact Variable 

X • Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 



X_ Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 

• * . ♦ 

X Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 



X Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 



X Average Amount of Influ- ' 
ence of School-Level PAC 



Pearson's » 
Correlation » \ 

- . Coefficient Significance 



6876 



.3209 



.6673 



.$667 



.030 



.219 



' .035 



.5321 V087 

. J 



• 003 



Average Percentage of 
of PAC turnover 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Second- 
ary Parties Were Held 

Average Amount of Time 
Spent by PAC Members 
on PAC Activities , 



Average Amo.unt of Influ- 
ence of School-Level PAC 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of School -Love 1 PAC 



X Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of School-Level PAC 



-2166 



5814 



6829 



.303 
,065 



.034 



Average Number of Act;iv- X 
ities Performed by 
PAC 



Average Percentage of X 
PAC Turnover 



Average Amount of influ- 
ence of District and 
S c h op 1 - Lev e 1_ PACs 
Combined 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District and 
School -Level CACs 
Comh filed "7 f 



.8634 



.0594 

J 



.003 



.444 
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Tablc 33, Continued 



Activity Variable 



Average Percentage of 
Respopses Indicating . 
Meetings with Second- 

i ary Parties Were. Held 

Average Amount of Time 
Spent by PAC Members 
on PAC Activities c 



Impact Variable - • 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District and 
School -Level PACs 
Combined 

Average Amount of Influ* 
ence of District and 
School-Level PACs 
Combined 



Pearson's , 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



6918 



• 029 



.6716 



Average Number o£ Activ- 
ties Performed by PAC 



Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover \ 



Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Second- 
ary Parties Were Helc) 



Average Amount of Time 
Spent by 'PAC Members 
on PAC Activities 



Average Number of Activ- 
ities Performed by PAC 



Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 



X Average percentage of " v 
Responses Indicating 
There Were Nd Results 
of Discussions with , 
Secondary Parties 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 

X Average Percentage <?f 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 
- ■ Secondary Parties 

^ Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 

k . ' Secondary Parties 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information Sharing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information Sharing 
Results of flis^^sionfc 
with Secondary Parties 



.2984 



.236 



-.2191 



.301 



-.1377 



;373 



.1315 



,378 



/ 



-.7801 



.011 



.5077 



.099 
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Table 33, Continued 



Activity Variable 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings ifith Second* 
» ary Parties. Were Held 



Average Amount of Time 
fluent by PAC Members 
on PAC* Activities 



Average Number of Activ- X 
i^ties Performed by PAC 



Average Percentage ^of 
PAC Turnover 



.Ay^ra^e Percentage 61 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings wi^h^cdnd* 
ary Parties were Held 

z 

Average Amount of Time 
Spent by /£AC Members 
t on PAC Activities 



/ - 



/ 



Impact Varia ble 

r , v 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information Sharing • 
Result^ of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

Average/ Percentage _of 
Responses Indicating 
Information Sharing 
Results— of Discussions 
with Secondary ^Parties 

J 

Ayerage Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
of .Discussions with. 
Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
df Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 
» / 

"Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Action Taken as Result/ 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 

• • . \ 
Average Percentage. 

Responses ^ndicat/ing 
Actiori,Tak$n as /Result 
of Discussions/with 
Secbndajry \ Parjt ies 



Pearson' s 
Correlation 
Coefficient 

-.1852 



Significance 
.330 *-\ 



-.6969 



027 



* 004 

"9 



/ 



5409. 



,083 



2640 



.264 



7943 



009 



/ 



/ 



Table 34 
RESPONDENTS 1 PBRQgPTIOtfS 
OF PAC RESPONSIBILITIES* 



frAC Members' Rggffingi b i 1 i t/ i e s 

1. Learn how tt help thfeir children 
2* Monitor Tifle I program to assure it is 
doing what it is supposed to do ^ 

3. Provide input into/ decisions regarding 
Title I and/or th£ applications fbr 
the program 

4. Serve as a liijk ^etween the school/school 
district and coij^nunity/parents/children 

5. Help in planning, implementation, and' 
evaluation of the program 1 * 

6. Become "involved in the school (general) 

7. Provide input /regarding children's needs 

8. Visit classrooms and observe the 
program in action 

*9. Learn what Title I does (general) 

10. Disseminate information to other parents 
about the yprogr'am ^ 

11. Encourage/other parents to become involved 

12. . Provide input regarding the program 

(general/) 

13. Become /informed about the Title I regula- 
tions,/ what Title I is supposed to do 

14. Help jLti the classroom (volunteer) 

15. Provide support to community for school/ 
school system *' 

16. As /a group, serve as a mechanism for 
involving « parents 

17. provide suggestions for change b£ 
/impx-ovemeuts 

18. / As a group serve a Social club function 
19/ Provide 'support to decision-makers for 

school/school system ^ 

20. H^lp by preparing classroom materials 

21. Other 



JL 

32 
31 



Total 



% of . 
Respondents 

20.1 
19.5 



% of 
Responses 

8.4 
8.1 



29 


18.2 * 


7.6 


27 


17.0 


7.1 


26 
26 
24. 


16.4 
16.4 
15.1 


6.8 
6.8 
6.3 


23 
21 


14.5 
13.2 


' 6.0 


, 21 
20 


13.2 
12.6 . 


-5-5 
5.2 


19 


11.9 


5.0 


18 
16 


11.3 
' 10.1 


4.7 » 
4.2 


16 


10.1 ; 

* 


4.2 


. 12 


7 . 5 


3 . 1 ' , • 


8 
4 


^5.0 
.2.5, 


2.1 
1.0 


2 
1 
•5 


1.3 

0.6 / 

3.1 


0.5 
0.3 
1.3 


381 




99.7 



^Multiple responses were coded. N ES 159; of the 160 people who were to be 
asked the question, one person's response was not ascertained. 
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Table 35 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR LOGISTICAL ASPECTS 
OF PAC OPERATIONS* 



Parties Responsible: 

* PAC LEA Staff Both Total 

Logistical Matter N % N X N % N 

Setting time for meeting 14 (17.1) 31 Cyf.8) 37 (45.1) • 82 

Setting day for meeting 14 (17.1) 31 <<37.8) 37 (45.1) 82 

Setting place for meeting' 15 (19*0) 33 (41.8) 31 (39.2) "79 

Setting agenda for meeting 12 (14^.6) 24 (29.3) 46 (56.1) 82 

Keeping minutes for meetings 32 (51°.6) 28 (45.2) 2 ( 3.2) - 62 



Total 87 (22.5) 147 (38.0) 153 (39.5) 387 



"*N varies by logistical matter although the only ones who were .to be asked about 
the logistics we« T}tle I Coordinators/Principals and District/School-Level 
PAC Chairpersons (N = >84). One person said he/she did not know who set the time 
for PAC meetings, and one person's response w^s not ascertained, leaving an N 
of 82 as specified above. The same occurred for setting the day for meeting. . 
As for setting the place for the meeting, four said they did not know, and one 
person's response was not ascertained. The responses of two people were not 
ascertained for. the question having to do with the agenda. The N for the keeping 
of minutes was reduced frpm 84, not only' because of one "J don't know" response, 
but also because of 21 responses to the effect that no minutes were kept of PAC 
meetings'. . , • 

"1 
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Table 36 
TERMOR MEMBERSHIP, 
BY LEVEL OF RESPONDENT 



Level of 
Respondent 

District 
School 

Total 



0n<£ -■ 
Year 

N • %' 

13 (41.9) 
15 • (22.4) 



Two 
, YtUrs 
N . % 

7 (22.6) 
2 ( 3.0) 



C. 

O T) 



G 



•rt 4J 

< o h 



N 



Z 



E. 



N 



AJ 

a)- c 

*H 

c 

•H 0J 

M-l U 

0J Qj s 

C £ 0) 
M M H 

- % 



2 ( 6.5) 5 (16.1) 
8 (11.9) 41 (61.2) 



(0 <u 
CJ *H • 



> 



0 
o 



CO <U 

X H 



N 



% 



4 (ir.9) 

1 ( 1.5) 



Total 
N 

; 31 
67 



28 (28.6)' 9 ( 9.2) 10 (10.2) <46 (46,9) 5 ( 5.1), 



98 



*7» 



*N for^iistrict level = *31, rather than 40, because nine respondents (all of whom 
were School Board Members,^ Superintendents ,• or Central Office/Title I Staff) at 
that level said they did not know about term of membership. N : for%school level * 
67, rather than 68, because one person's answer to the question was not ascertained. 
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Table 37 
STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION 



BETWEEN RESPONSIBILITY AND ACTIVITY VARIABLES 

A 



Responsibility Variable 



Activity Variable 



Pearson's 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



Average Percentage of 
Responses Concerning 
PAC Objectives that 
Called for Direct 
Input by PAC 

Average Percentage of 
Rt upotulents Saying 
There Were PAC By- 
laws 

Average Percentage of 
Respondents Indicat- 
ing Term of Member- 
ship* 5 Longer Than 
One Year 



Average Number of Activi- 
ties Performed by PAC 



Avqrage Number of Activi- 
ties Per formed by PAC 



Average Nijmbrr of Activi- 
ties Performed by PAC 



.3839 



.3148 



.3259 



.174 



.224 



.215 ^ 



Average Amount of PAC 
Control over Logisti- 
cal Matters 



Average Number of Activi- 
ties Performed by PAC 



.6328 



.046 



Average Percentage of 
Responses Concerning 
PAC Objectives thai 
Called for Direct 
Input by PAC 

Average Percentage of 
Respondents Saying 
There Were PAC By- 
laws 



Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 



Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 



-.3824 



,0744 



.175 



.431 



Average Percentage of 
Respondents Indicat- 
ing Term of Member - 
ship^Longer Than 
One Year 



X Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 



,4632 



.124 ' 



Average Amount of PAC 
Control over Legist i 
cal Hatters 



Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 



1921 



.324 
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Table 37, Continued 



/ 



Responsibility Variable 

Average Perce)mage of 
Responses fa<<fncerning 
PAC Objective^ that 
Called folr Dirfect 
Input by PAC 



Average Percentage df 
Respondents Saying 
There Were PAC By- 
laws 

Average Percentage of 
Respondents Indicat- 
ing Term of Member,- 
ship«Longer Than 
One Year . 



Activity Variable 



Average Percentage of Re-i 
sponses Ind ica t ing 
Meeting's with Secondary 
Parties Were Held 



Average Percentage of Re*- 
sponses Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties Were Held' 

Average Percentage of Re- 
sponses Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties Were held 



Pearsons . 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



' .2318 



.42^0 



,6147 



.290 



146 



,052 



Average Amount of PAC 
Control bver Logisti- 
cal Matters 

s 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Concerning 
PAC Objectives that 
Called for Direct 
Input by PAC 

Average Percentage of 
Respondent? Saying 
There Were i'AC By- 
laws 



Average Percentage of /Re- 
sponses Ind i cat ing 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties Were Held / 

Average Amount of Tifne 
Spent by PAC Members 
on PAC Activities/ 



Average Amount of /Time 
Spirit by PAC Mehtbers 
oflPAC Activities 



•■ .3939 



.167 



644 



3341 



.194 



.209 



Average Percentage of 
Respondents Indicat- 
ing Term of^Member- 
9hip=Longer Than 
One Year 



Average Amount /of Tijne 
Spent by P AC/ Members 
on PAC Activities 



1937 



.3-23 



Average Amount of PAC 
Control over Logisti- 
rn 1 Ma Iters 



Average Amo/int of Time 
, Spent by PAC Members 
on PAC Activi ties 



.4472 



.133 • 
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Table 38 



STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN RESPONSIBILITY AND IMPACT VARIABLES 



Responsibility Variable 

Average Percentage of . 
Responses Concerning 
PAC Objectives that 
Called for Direct 
Input by PAC 

AverageV Percentage of 
Respondents Saying 
There Were ^AC By- 
laws 




Impact Variable < 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 



Pearson's 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



.2882 



2902 



.244 



.243 



Average Percentage of 
Respondents Indica- 
lng Terpi of Member- 
ship a Longer Than 
One Year 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 
t 



6526 



040 



Average Amount of PAC 
Control over Log is ti-* 
cal Matters 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Concerning* 
PAC Objectives that 
Called for Direct 
Input by PAC 

Average Percentage of 
Respondents Saying 
There Wore PAC By- 
laws 

Average Percentage of 
. Respondents Indicat- 
ing Term of Member- 

«£hip«Longer Than 

One Year 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 



^oragc e Amount of Influ- 
ence of School -Level PAC 



X' Average Amount of influ- 
ence of School-Level PAC 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of School-Level PAC 



9133 



.0554 



.0954 



.3335 



001 



.448 



.411 



210 



Average Amount of PAC 
Control over Logisti* 
cal "Matters 



Average Am&unt of Influ- 
ence of School -Level PAC 



.4069 



159 \ 



V 



ERIC 
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i 



Re spons ib i 1 i ty Var iab le 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Concerning 
PAC Objectives that 
Called for Direct 
Input by JPAC 

Average Percentage of 
Respondents Saying 
There Were PAC By- 
laws 

' Average Percentage of 
Respondents Indicat- 
ing Term of Member- 
ship~Longer Than 
One Year 

Average Amount of PAC 
Control over Logisti- 
cal Matters 



Average Percentage of 
/Responses Concerning 
PA^, Objectives that 
Called for Direct 
Input by PAC 

Average Percentage of 
Respondents Saying 
There Were PAC By- 
laws 



Average Percentage of 
Respondents Indicat- 
ing Term of Member- 

v ship 85 Longer Than 
One Year 

t 

Average Amount of PAC 
Control over Logisti- 
cal Matters 



/ 
X 



Table 38, Continued 



X 



Impact Variable 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District and 
School-Level PACs ' * 
¥ Combined 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District and 
School-Level PACs 
Combined 

AveVage Amount of Influ- 
ence of District and 
School-Level PACs 
Combined 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District and 
School-Level PACs 
Combined 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results- 
ofjgfftscussions with 
Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties ' 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 

' .Secondary Parties 



Pearson's' 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance ' 



. . .1894 



.327 



.2129 



.306 



5531 



.078 ' 



,7358 



.019 



.7632 



.014 



,4052 



,160 



.1428 .368 



62*9 



.048 
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Table 38, Continued 



Responsibility Variable 

Avenge Percentage of 
^Responses Concerning 
* PAC Objectives that 

Called for Direct 

Input by PAC 

Average Percentage of 
"Respondents Saying 
There Wef e PAC By 
laws 



Average Percentage of 
Respondents Indicat- 
ing Term o£ Member- , 
ship*l,pnger Than 
One Year 

Average Amount of PAC 
Control over Logisti- 
cal Matters 



Average Percentage of 
Responses Concerning 
PAC Objectives that 
Called- for ^Direct 
Input by PAC 

Average Percentage of 
Respondents Saying 
There Were PAC By- 
laws 



Average Percentage of 
Respondents Indicat- 
ing Term of Member- 
ship a Longer Than 
One Year 

* 

Average Amount of PAC 
Control over Logisti- 
cal Matters 



Impact Variable \ 

Average Percentage of * 

Responses Indicating 

Information-Sharing 

Results of Discussions 

with Secondary Parties 

• % 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information-Sharing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of ' , 
Responses Indicating 
Inf orma t ion-Shar ing 
Results of Discussions 
witlt Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information- Sharing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
of Discussions with . 
Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
of Discussions with 

^ Secondary Parties, - 



Average Percentage of 
Responses indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
of Discussions with 
Seconj^y Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses ^Indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
of Discussions with 
Seconda y Parties 



Pearson 1 s 
(Correlation 
Coefficient 

• -.8137 



-.2867 



.1663 



-.6344 



7405 



2dvi 



-.1554 



5679 
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Table 39 
STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN MEMBERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS AND ACTIVITY VARIABLES 



Membership Character is- 
tics Variable g 

Average Percentage of X 
Membership Belonging 
tQ PAC Before 1977- > 
1978 School Year 



Ayerage Percentage of 
Membership Joirting PAC' 
Af ter Beginning s of 
1977-1978 School Year . 

Average Degree of Activ- 
ity of PAC Membership 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Housewives 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Having 
Education Beyond 
High School 



i; Average Length of PAC X 
I Respondents 1 Service 
on PAC 



Average Number of Organ 
izations Belonged to 
by PAC Respondents 

Average Degree of Dele- 
gate Orientation in 
Beliefs About Repre- 
sentation PAC 
Respondents' 

y Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging 
to PAC Before 1977- 
1978 School Year 



- X 



Activity Variable 

Average Number of Activ- 
ities Performed by PAC 



X Average Number of Activ- 
ities Performed by BAC 



Average Number of Activ- 
ities Performed by PAC 

Average Number of Active 
itics Performed 1>y PAC 



Average Number of Activ- 
ities Performed by PAC 



Average Number of Activ- 
ities Performed by PAC 



Average Number bf Activ- 
ities Performed by PAC 



X Average Number of Activ- 
ities Performed by PAC 



X* Average Percentage of ° 
PAC Turnover 



Pearson 9 8 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



.3949 



-.1689 



.7036 



.0723 



.4507 



.3122 



-.0035' 



.3185 



' -.0252 



.166 



.345 



.026 



,.432 



.131 



.226 



.497 



.221 



.476." 



ERIC 
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Table 39, Continued ' 



Membership Ch iracteris- 
tics Variable 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 
1977-1978 School Year 



Activity Variable 

X Average Per^ntage of 
PAC Turnover 



> p 



Pearson's $ 
Correlation 

Coefficient Sfgnif icance 



-.7727 r 



• 012 



Average Degree of Activ- 
ity of PAC Membership 



^X Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 



.5691 



.070 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Housewives 

Percentage of PAC * ' 
Respondents Having 
Education Beyond 
High School 



# Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 



Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 



.0960 -All 

4 



0443 



.458 



Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 1 Service 
on PAC 



Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 



-.2954 



.239 



Average Number of Organ 
izations Belonged to 
* by PAC Respondents 



- X Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 



2883 



.244 



Average Degree of Dele- 
gate Orientation in 
PAC Respondents \ 
Beliefs About 
Representation 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging 
to PAC Before V977- 
1978 School Your 

Average Perc°nt«?ge of 
Member ship Joining PAC 
After Beginning of p 
1977-1978 School Yeir 



X Average Percentage of 
PAp Turnover 



Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with 'Secondary 
^ Parties Were Held ( 
t 

Average Percentage of 
1 Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
'Parties Were Held 



.5020 . ^^W0 



\ 



.3209 



.3596 



.219 



.191 



Average Degree of. Activ- 
ity of PAC Membership 



Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties.Were Held 



-.0068 



.494 



ERIC 
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^ Table 39, Continued 



/ 



ERLC 



Membership Characteris- 
tics Variable . 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
^Housewives 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Having 
Education Beyond 
High School 

%> 

Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 1 Service 
on PAC 



Average Number of Organ 
izations Belonged to 
by PAC Respondents 



Average Degree of Dele- 
gate Orientation in 
PAC Respondents' 
Beliefs about 
Representation 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging 
to PAC Before 1977- 
1978 School Year 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 
1977-1978 School Year 



Activity Variable 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties Were Held 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties^Were Held 

X Average Percentage of 
Response^ Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties Were Held 

- ■ X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties Wer« Held 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties Wcre^leld 



Average Degree 4 of Activ 
ity of PAC Membership 



percentage of PAC 

Respondents Who Were 
Housewives „ 

PercL'utage of PAC 
Respondents Having 
Education Beyond 
High School 



Average Amount of Time 
Spent^byPAC Members on 
PAC Activities 



Average Amount of Time 
Spent by PAC Members on 
PAC- Activities 



- X Average Amount of Time 

Spent by PAC Members on 
PAC Activities 

X Average Amount of tinje 

Sjbent by PAC Members on 
PAC Activities 

i ■ 

X Average Amount of Time 

Spent by PAC Members on 
PAC Activities 



Pearson' s 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



-.0283 ' 



.3183 



2265 



.4399 



.8107 



.5012 



-.1092 



.2893 



.0629 



.1723 



337 



.473 



.221 



.295 



.138 



.007 



.103 



.398 



244 



,441 



.342 



Table /9, Continued 



Membership Characteris- 
tics Variable . 

Average Length of PAC X 
Respondents 9 Service 
on PAC 

Average Number of Organ- X 
izations Belonged to 
by PAC Respondents 

Average Degree of Dele- > X 
gate Orientation in 
PAC Respondents 1 ^ 
Beliefs About 
Representation 



Activity Variable 

Average Amount of Timef 
Spent b^PAC Members on 
PAC Activities 

Average Amount of Time 
Spent by PAC Member a on 
PAC Activities 

Average Amount of Time, 
Spent by PAC Mem^efs on 
PAC Ac.tii&tiei 



•Pearson's 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 
.4118 .155 

.1779 .337 



2766 



.254 



Table 40 . ' 

m, 

STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN MEMBERSHIP CHARACTERISTICS AND IMPACT. VARIABLES 



Membership Characteris- 
tics Variable 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging 
tj> PAC Before 1977- 
1978 School Year 

Average Percentage of k 
Membership, Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 1 - 
1977-1978 School Year 

Average s Degree ofJVctiv- JC 
' ity of PAC MeQ^ership 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Housewivels 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents' Having 
Education Beyond- 
High School" 



Impact Variable 

* ■ 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 



erage Amount of Influ-7 
ence of District PAC / 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District "PAC^ 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ent <of District PAC « 



Pearson' s 
Correlation 
Coefficient Significance 

<5487 




.3778 



.2304 
-.0045 

.4611 



'.125 



Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 1 Service 
•on PAC 

Average 'Number of Origan 
izations Belonged to 
by PAC Respondents 

Average Degree pf Dele- 
gate Orientation in 
PAC Respondents' 0 
Beliefs About 
Representation 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging 
tp-fAC Before 1977- 

s 1978 School Year M 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 



- X Average Amount of Influ- 
ence to District PAC 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence to District PAC 



Average Amoun£'of Influ- 
ence of School-Level PAC 



.2330 



.2658 



,6331 



'.0032 



.289 



262 



.046 



.497 



Table 40, Continued 



< 



Membership Charactcfris- 
. tics /Variable; 



of 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 



ousewives 



X 



Average Percentage 

Membership Joining PAC 
< After Beginning, of 
19^7-1978 School Yea^: 

Average Degree it Actijv- X 
iiy of* PAC M^ersh^p 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Having- 
Education Beyond 

"High School 

Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 9 Service 
on PAC 



Average Number of Organ- )tf 
izations Belonged tp / 
by PAC Respondents / 

Average Degree of Dele- /X 
gate Orientation in / 
PAC Respondents 1 
Beliefs About 
Representation 



Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging 
to PAC Before 1977- 
1978 School Year 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 
1977-1978 School Year 



Impact Variable 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of School-Level PAC 



Average Ampunt of Influ- 
ence of/School-'Level PAC 

/ ' 

Average/ Amount of Influx 
enc^of School-Level PAC 

- / ' ^ ' 

Avar age Amdujit^of Influ- 
ence of School-Level PAC 




Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of School-Level PAC 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of School-Level PAC 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of School -Level PAG' 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District and 
School-Level PACs 
Combined 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District and 
School-Level PACs 
Combined 



Pearson's 
Correlation & !• 
Coefficient Significance 



-.1726 f 



. 6922 



.2806 



.4216 



-.0930 



.0672 



.5505 



.3089 



.1135 



.341 



.029 



.2(50 



.149 



.413 



.437 



,079 



.228 



.395 



Average Degree of Activ 
ity of PAC Membership 



- X Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District and 
School-Level PACs 
Combined 



.5150 



,09? 



340 



Table 40, Continued 



Membership Characteris- 
tics Variable 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Housewives 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Having 
Education Beyond - 
High School 

Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 1 Service 
on PAC 



Averag^Number of Organ- 'X 
izatitjns Belonged to 
by PAC Respondents 



Average Degree of Dele- 
gate Orientation in 
PAC Respondents 1 
Beliefs About 

Representation 

.■ * 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging 
to PAC Before 
1977-1978 School Year 



Average Percentage of 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 
1977-1978 School Year 



Average Degree of Activ- 
ity of PAC Membership 



Percentage of PAC Respon- X 
dc»nts Who Wejre House?-* 
wives 



/ / .•• 

' ' ' 
Impact Variable 

Average Amount/of Influ- . 
ence of District and 
School-Level PACs 
Combined j 

' • i r 

Average Amount of Influ- r/ 

encef pf District and 
^School-Level PACs 
9 ^Combined ^ 

Average Amount of Influ- 
. ence of District and J 
School-Ljfevel )PA)3s I 
Combined ' % 'I 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District ai)d 
School -Level PACs 
Combined 



/ 



X Average Amount of Influ- y 



ence of District and 
Schopl-Level iPACs 
Combined , 



/ 



/ 



Average Percentage af 
^Responses IndicajK>ng 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 

Average Percent of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 

SeCuitUary Parties 

i ' 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of t)iscussionB with 
Secondary Parties 
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Table 40, Continued 



j 



Membership Characterise 
tics Variable 

« 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Having, 
Education Beyond 
High School 



Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 1 Service 
on PAC 



Average Number of Organ- X 
izations Belonged to 
by PAC Respondents 



Average Degree of Dele- 
gate Orientation in 
PAC Respondents 1 
Beliefs About < 
Representation 

Average Percentage of ^ 
Membership Belonging 
to PAC BfiEdre 1977- ; 
1978 School Year 



Average Percentage of 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 
1977-1978- SchoM Year 



Average Degree of Activ- 
ity of PAC Membership 



X 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Housewives 



Impact Variable 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with " 
Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
/There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Forties 

V 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information-Sharing 
Result? of Discussions 
with S^condary^Part ies 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information-Sharing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 



Average 'Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information- Sharing 
Results of Discussions 
with (Secondary Parties 

AveFag^ Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information-Sharing 
Results of ; Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 



Pearson's 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



-.1257 



.383 



.4206 



..150 



-/4440 



.135. 



-.4450 



135 



-.4280 



.145 



.1101 



.398 



4234 



-.1449 



149 



Mb 



366 
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Table 40, Continued 



Membership Charactcris- 
tics Variable 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Having , 
Education Beyond 
High School 



Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 1 Service 
on PAC 



Average Number of Organ 
izations Belonged to 
by PAC Respondents 



Average Degree of Dele- 
ga&e Orientation in 
PAC Respondents 9 
Beliefs About 
Representation 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging 
to PAC Before 1977- 
1978 School Year 



Impact Variable 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Inf ormat ion-Shar ing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Inf orma t ion-Shar ing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

Ml 

- X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information-Sharing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information-Sharing 
, Resuijyfc^of Discussions 
with ^condary Parties 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 



Average Percentage' of 
Membership Joining PAC 
After' Beginning of 
1977-1978 School Year 



Average Degree of Activ 
ity of P|j^ Membership 



Percentage of PAC 

Respondents Who Were 
llousewivrs 



Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
of Discuss ions wi th 
Secondary Parties 



X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
of Discussions wi th 
Secondary Parties 

X Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicaf ing 
Action Taken ii.s Result 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 



Pearson 1 s 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



-.0800 



.425 



-.3619 



.18? 



2944 



.240 



,;889 



.327 



3673 



185 



-.2000 



.317 



4689 



.121 



. 1867 



.329 



ERLC 
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Table 40, Continued 



Membership Character is- 
tics Variable 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Having 
Education Beyond 
High School 



Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 1 Service 
on PAC 



Average Number of Organ 
izations Belonged to 
by PAC Respondents 



Average Degree of Dele- 
gate Orientation in 
PAC Respondents 1 
Beliefs About 
Representation 



- X 



Impact Variable 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information-Sharing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Inf orroa t ion-Shar ing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Inf orma t ion-Shar ing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

Average percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information-Sharing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 



Pearson' s 
Correlation 

Coefficient Sign ificance 



-.0573 



.446 



.3045 



.232 



-.2165 



.303 



0898 



.416 



ERIC 
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Table 



\ 



METHODS OF RECRUITMENT 



Metho d 

Elected 
Appointed 

Self-Selected (Volunteered) 

Total 



% of % of 

Frequenc y Respondents Responses 



37 
10 
59 

106 



37.3 
10.1 
59.6 



3* 9 
9. A 
55.7 



\oo.o 



*Multiple responses allowed. N ■ 99; of the. 108 people who were to be asked 
the a»:estion, bight said they did not know and one person's response was not 
ascertained. 
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Table 42 



METHOD OK PAC MEMBER RBCRUITMENT , 
BY LEVEL OF RESPONDENT 

» District Level 



Method of Selection . 

Elected 
Appointed 

Self-selected (Volunteered) 



Total 



N 



38 



C 

o e 
o 

M O. 
03 
41 
05 



30 88.2 
1 2.9 
7 20.6 



o o 
a 



78.9 
2.6 
18.4 

99,9 



N 



School Level 



t- 



V) 
4J 

d 

o d 
o 

c4 



7 10,8 
V 13.8 
52 80.8 



68 



.10.3 
13.2 
76.5 

100.0 



*N * 34. Of the 40 (Superintendents, School Board Members, Title I .Coordinators, 
eight Central Office/Title I Staff and District PAC Chairpersons) who were 
asked the question, six said they did not know the method of selection* 
**N * 65. . Of the 68 (Title I Principals and School>Level PAC Chairpersons) whd 
were to be asked the question, two said thvy did not know -the method, of- selection 
and one person's answer was not ascertained. 



V 



ERIC 
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Table k\ 



• METHOD BY WHICH RESPONDENT PAC MEMBERS 

AND CHAIRPERSONS WERE SELECTED FOR THEIR POSITIONS, 
BY' LEVEL OF RESPONDENT 



Level of Respondent 

District 
School* 



Total 



Elected 
N % 

24 (66.7) 
8 (32.0) 



Appointed Volunteered 
N % N % 



4 (11,1) 
11 U4.0) 



8 (2$. 2) 
6 (17.6) 



Total 
N 

36 
25 



32 (52.5). 15 (24.6) 14 (23.0) 61 



*Nine school-level respondents who answered iiytffre^capacity of School-Level PAC 
Chairperson have been omitted from this analysis because they did hot actually 
hold that position. 



9 
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' . Table 44 

EDI/CAT I ONAL ACHIEVEMENT oi PAC RESPONDENT^ 
BY METHOD OF RECRUITMENT* 



Method of Selection 

Elected 

Appointed 

Volunteered 

* iff. 

Total 



High School 


Post-High School 




Diploma or Less 


Education ' 


Total 


N X ' 




% 


• N 


1 

19 (59.4) 


r 13 


t 

(40.6) 


32 


11 (73.3) 


• 4 


(26.7) , 


15 


11 (78.6) 


3 


(21.4) 


14 


41 (67.2) 


20 


(32*. 8) 


61 



*Nine individuals omitted from analysis because their metKod- of selection could 
not appropriately be specified (cf. TaUe Seven of those omitted, had high 

school diplomas and two had post-high school educations. 



> 
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Table 45 
OCCUPATION OF PAC RESPONDENTS, 
BY METHOD OF RECRUITMENT* 



Method of Selection 

Elected 

Appointed 

Volunteered 

Total 



Employed 



Housewife 


Outside 


! Home 


Total 


N % 


N 


% 


N 


15 (48.4) 


16 


(51.6) 


31 


7 (46.7) 


8 


(53.3) 


1.5 


10 (71.4) 


• 4 


(28.6) 


14 


32 (53.3) 


28 


(46.7) 


60 ' 



*Ten respondents omitted from analysis^ 
could not appropriately be specified 




_e because th^ir Method of selection 
^Table 43) and one because his/her 



occupation was not ascertained. The effects of these omissions is unknown. 
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Table 46 

PAC RESPONDENTs/'/tfELIEFS ABOUT REPRESENTATION 
AS REFLECTED IN ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION, 
"WHEN MAKING DECISIONS ABOUT THE TITLE I PROGRAM, 
WOULD YOU SAY YOU GENERALLY TRY TO DO WHAT MOST 
PARENTS WANT OR TRY TO LOOK AT THE FACTS 
AND MAKE THE BEST DECISION YOU CAN?" 
BY METHOD OF RECRUITMENT** 



Method of Selection 



Elected 

Appointed 

Volunteered 



Total 



Do What Most 



•Look at 



Parents- Want 


the 


Facts • 




Both 


Total 


N % 


N 


t 




« 


N 


fl (34.4) 


16 


(50.0) 


i 


(15.6) 


32 


2 (16.7) 


6 


(50.0) 


4 


(33.3) 


12 


2 (14.3) 


11 


(78.6) 


1 


( 7.1) 


14 


15 (25.9) 


33 


(56.9)^' 


10 


(17.2) 


- 58 



*Twelve respondents were dropped from analysis. Nine were omitted because they 
could not appropriately answer the question on selection (cf. Table 43 footnote); 
two of these said they did not know which perspective they would take. Three 
others were omitted because they said they did not know how to answer the 
question stated in the heading to this table. 
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Table 47 
STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN RECRUITMENT AND MEMBERSHIP 
CHARACTER! STICS VARIABLES 



Recruitment Variable 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 

* Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Member s*Elec ted 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Member s K AppQ in ted 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PACMemb$rs a Self- 
Selected (Volunteered) 

'Percentage of PAC 

Respondents Who, Were 
Elected 1 



Percentage of PAC 

Respondents Who Were 
Appointed 



Percerffcage of PAC 
Respondents Who 
Volunteered 



Percentage of Responses X 
Concerning General P#C 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Mdpbers«Elected 

Percentage of Responses X 
Concerning General PAC » 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Mcmbers*Appointcd 



-9 



Membership Characteris- 
ti cs Variable 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging to 
PAC Before 1977-1978 
School Year 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging to 
PAC Before 1977-1978 
School Year 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging to 
• PAC Before 1977-1978 
School Year 



Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging to 
PAC Before 1977-1978 
School Tfcear *■ 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging to 
PAC Before 1977-1978 
School Year 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Belonging to 
PAC Before 1977-197,8 
School Year 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 
1977-1978 School Year 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 
1977-1978 School Year 



Pearson's 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



.4254 



.147 



.3100 



.227 



-.6153 



.052 



.8448 



004 



-.5436 



.082 



-.9153 



,001 



-.0494 



,454 



1858 



330 
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Table 47, Continued 



\ 



Recruitment Variable 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 

. Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Merabers«Self- 
Selected (Volunteered) 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Elected 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Appointed 



Membership Characteris- 
tics Variable 

Average Percentage of 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 
1977-1978 School Year 



Average Percentage of 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 
1977-1978 School Year 

Average Percentage pf 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of * 
1977-1978 School Year 



Pearson's 
Correlation 

Corf f icient Significance 



-.4230 



.148 



.1078 



.400 



0536 



.450 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who 
Volunteered 



Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members*^ lec ted 

Percentage otf Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Member s "Appointed 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Member s*Self- 
Selected (Volunteered) 



Average Percentage of -.2312 
Membership Joining PAC 
After Beginning of 
1977-1978 School Year 



.291 



Average Degree of Activity 
of PAC Membership 



.6138 



053 



Average Degree of Activity - -.2828 
of PAC Membership 



Average Degree of Activity -.3276 
of PAC Membership 



.249 



.214 



Pei^entage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Elected 



Average Degree of Act? /'ty 
of PAC Membership 



1834 



.332 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Appointed * 



Average Degree of Activity 
of PAC Membership 



-.4942 



.107 



ERLC 
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Table 47, Continued 



Recruitment Variable 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who 
Volunteered 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Member s«Elec ted 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members n Appointed 

Percentage of Respops^s 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Meirbers-Self- 

* Selected (Volyjat€^red) t 

Percentage of 

Respondents Vfio Were 
Elected Jf 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Appointed 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who 
Volunteered j- 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Member s=Elec ted 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members»Approved 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members=Sclf- 
Selec ted (Volunteered) 




Membership Characteris- 
tic's Variable 

Average Degree of Activity 
of PAC Membership . 



Percentage of PAC 

.Respondents Who Wexe ~ 
Housewives f 



X Percentage of PAC 

Respondents Who Were 
Housewives 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Housewives 



Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Housewives 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Housewives 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Housewives 

Percentage of PAC Respon- 
dents Having Education 
Beyond High School 



Percentage of PAC Respon- 
dents Having Education 
Beyond High School 



Percentage of PAC Respon- 
dents Having Education 
Beyond High School 



Pearson's 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



1509 



-.2317 



.361 



.290 



1377 



,373 



1270 



.382 



-.6009 
.3938 
.6444 
.4866 



,058 



.167 



.042 



111 



,0873 



,419 



-.7675 



.013 
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Table 47, Continued 



Recruitment Variable 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Elected 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Appointed 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who 
Volunteered 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members»Elected 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Member s c Appo in ted 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members*Self- 
Selected (Volunteered) 



X 



Membership Characteris- 
tics Variable? 

Percentage of PAC Respon- 
dents Having Education 
Beyond High School 

Percentage of PAC Respon- 
dents Having Education 
Beyond High School 

Percentage of PAC Respon- 
dents Having Education 
Beyond High School 

Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 9 Service on 
PAC 



Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 9 Service on 
PAC 

<r> ' 

Average Length of PAC 
Respondents 1 Service on 
PAC 



Pearson 9 s 
Correlation 

Coef f ic ient Significance 



,5130 



-.4184 



-.4737 



-,4362 



-.0777 



.4362 



.097 



• 151 



.118 



.140 



.427 



• 140 



Percentage of P£C 
Respondents Who Were 
Lected 



Percentage of PAC 

Respondents Who Were 
Appointed 

Percentage of*PAC 
Respondents Who 
Volunteered 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Membe.rs*Elected 



X Average Length of PAC .8314 
Respondents 1 Service on 
PAC 

, 

X Average Length of PAC -.6061 
Respondents 1 Service on 
PAC 

X Average Length of PAC -,8345 
Respondents 9 Service on 

X Average Number of Organi- -.3052 
zations Belonged to by 
PAC Respondents 



,005 



056 



005 



231 



' / 

/ 

/ 



i 



3?<l 



/ 

/" 



Table 47, Continued 



Recruitment Variable 

, , , 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning .General PAC 
/ Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members-Appointed 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members*Self- 
Selected (Volunteered) 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
'Elected 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents 1 Who WEre 
Appointed 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who 
Volunteered 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members^Elected 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members^Appointed 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC M6mbers=»Self- 
Selected (Volunteered) 



Membership Characteris- 
tics Variable 

X Average Number of Organi- 
zations Belonged to by 
PAC Respondents 



Average Number of Organi- 
zations Belongec^to by 
PAC Respondents 



Pearson* s 
Correlation 

Coefficien t Significance 



3510 



.197 



,0600 



.444 



Average timber of Organi- .2805 
zat ions '^Belonged to by 
PAC Respondents 



Average Number of Organ i- .0917 
nations Belonged to by * ■ 

PAC Respondents" 

X Average Number of Organi- -.5569 
zations Belonged to by 
PAC Respondents ~ * 

* 

X Average Degree of Delegate -.1615 
Orientation in PAC 
Respondents' Beliefs 
About Representation ^ 

a 

X Average Degree of Delegate .1968 
OrientatiJbn in PAC 
Respondents 1 Beliefs 
About Representation 

X Average Degree of Delegate -.1615 
Oriental ion in PAC 
Respondents ' Beliefs 
About Representation 



251 



.414 



.076 



357 



.320 



351 



Percerttage of PAC 

Respondents Who Were 
Elected 



Average Degree of Delegate 
Orientation in PAC 
Respondents 1 Beliefs 
About Representation 



.2604 



267 



ERIC 
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Table 47, Continued 



Recruitment Var iable 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Appointed 

, * 

Percentage of PAC , 
Respondents Who 
Volunteered 



Membership Charucterip- 
tics Variable 

Average Degree of Delegate 
Orientation in PAC 
Respondents 1 Beliefs 
About Representation 

Average Degree of Delegate 
, Orientation in PAC 
' Respondents' Beliefs 
About Representation 



•Pearson 1 s 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



^,0239 



,478 



^41 ? 56 



,153 



v 




-A 



3*1 



Table 48 



ACTIONS T4KEN BY COMMUNITY MEMBERS 



AND GROUPS REGARDING EDUCATIONAL ISSUES 



I Of 



Action by Community Members or Croups Frequency Responde nts 



Worked with school board/administration 

to solve problem 
Voiced opinions 
Lobbied against school system 
Lobbied for support fqr school system 
Nothing concrete yet; just discussing 

it 
Other- 



Total 




40 
26 
24 
20 

12 
2 

133 




* % of 
Responses 



36.8 
19.5 
18.0 
15.0 



9.0 
1.5 



99.8 



Multiple responses coded. N « 146; of the j 06 respondent* who reported community 
members or groups had become involved in dealing with educational issues, one said 
he/she -did not know what action had been taken and one's designation of action was 
not obtained. 

A 



ERLC 
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Table 49 

KINDS OF ORGANIZATIONS PAC COULD CALL ON 
FOR ASSISTANCE REGARDING A TITLE I MATTER 



** 




% of 


% of 


Kind of Organization 


Frequency 


Respondents 


Responses 


School clubs 


70 


50.7 


24.6 


Civic/service organizations 


49 


35.5 


17.3 


Community development/ 








neighborhood organizations 


43 


31.2 


, 15.1 


City/school board/service 








agencies 


41 


29.7 


14.4 


Civil rights/political 








organizations 


37 


26.8 


13.0 


Churches 


15 


10.9 


5.3 


Federal/state government 


12 


8.7 


4.2 


Professional groups 


$ 


6.0 


2.8 


Social clubs 


5 


3.6 


1.8 


Media 


4 


2.9 


1.4 


Total 


284 




99.9 



Multiple responses allowed. N » 138; of the 160 asked the question, 
12 said there were no organizations, nine said they did not know 
what organizations_cbuld be called 'on, and one person's answer was 
not ascertained* X number of organizations specified by each of 138 
individuals 0 2.06. 

"* 

Technically, the governmental entities and the media listed below- 
would not qualify as community organizations by the standards of 
students of voluntary associations. CPI included them, however, as 
they were entities ^nitside of the PAC and to omit them would have, 
resulted in an incomplete picture of the agents to which, from 
respondents' perspectives, the PAC could turn. 



\ 
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Table 50 



STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 



EXTERNAL CONSTITUENCY AND 



RECRUITMENT VARIABLES 



External 

Conptitufency Variable 

Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 



Recruitment 
Variable 

Percentage of Re$ponsos 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members«Elected 



Pearson* s 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



0?38 



478 



Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC Could 
' Contact for Assistance 



Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 



Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC Could 
Corvtact for Assistance 

Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC CoUld 
, Contact for Assistance 

Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 



Percentage of Responses .2513 

Concerning General PAC 
, Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members B Appointed 

Percentage of Responses -.3999 
Concerning General PAC ■ 
Recruitment Indicating^ 
PAC Members=Self-Select«d 
(Volunteered) 

Percentage of PAC Respon- .2102 
dents Who Were Elected 



Percentile of PAC Respon- -.0375 
dents Who Were Appointed 



Percentage of PAC Respon- . -.3186 
dents Who Volunteered 



274 



.163 



309 



.486 



221 




Tab!* 51 



STRENCTH OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 
EXTERNAL CONSTITUENCY AND ACTIVITY VARIABLES 



<0 



External 

Constituency Variable 



Activity Variable 



Average Number of Organ- X Average Number of Activi- 



izations PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 

Average Number of Organ- X 
ization* PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 

Aver age JHumber of Organ- X 
izations PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 



Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 



ties Performed by PAC 



Average Percentage of PAC 
Turnover 



Average Percentage* of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties Were Held 

Average Amount of Time 
• Spent by PAC Members bn 
PAC Activities 



Pearson's 
Correlation^ 

Coefficient Signifies nee 
.6251 ~ ,049 



-.4489 



4312 



.132 



• 143 



8239 



* .006 



\ 



Table 52 



STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 



EXTERNAL CONSTITUENCY AND IMPACT VARIABLES 



External 

Constituency Variable 

Average Number of Organ* 
izations PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 



Impact Variable 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 



Pearson's, 
Correlation 
Coefficient Significance 



.1751 



• 339 



Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 



Average Amount o.f Influ- 
ence of School-Level PACs 



5250 



.091 



Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 



Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District and 
School-Level PACs 



.3869 



.172 



Average Number of Organ- 
ffc^Jtions PAC Could 
Con a ac t f o^)ia a is t a nee 



Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC Could 
- Contact for Assistance 



Average Number of Organ- 
izations PAC Could 
Contact for Assistance 



Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
There Were No Results 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Patties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses. Indicating 
Information-Sharing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 



-.1681 



.345 



-.3459 



.4658 



201 



122 



ERIC 



Table 53 

KINDS OF WRITTEN MATERIALS PROVIDED 
TO PACS BY SEAS* 



/ . : 

^ % of % of 

Kind of Written Material Frequency Respondents Responses 

Copies of SEA memoes and 

correspondence 7 21.9 17 9 

SEA developed handbook for * 

PACs ' 6 18.8 ISA 

Copies of federal Title I 

regulations and guidelines 5 15.6 12.8s^_^ 

Copies of state Title I * 

regulations and guidelines 4 12.5 10.3 
Information on the range of 

programs and' services 

available for the education 

of disadvantaged children 3 9, A 

Title I ESEA;' How It Works 2 6.3 

Notice of Title I events ) 

throughout the state 2 6.3 

Other** 10 , 31.3 

Total 39 — 99.9 




Multiple responses allowed. N » 32; includes all those (out of 112\ 
who were asked about dissemenation of written materials by the SEA) I 
who said the Vtate distributed written materials, X number of kinflJ 
of materials cited « 1.22, k 

This category includes (1) responses that had only one mention 
among respondents % (2) responses for which codes were not initially, 
generated or specified in the interview schedules (e.g., federal 
publications other ttian Title I ESEA; How It Works ), and (3) responses 
that were too general to fit into any particular category (e.g., 
"Title I program information"). 



v 
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Table 54 

METHOD OF RECRUITMENT, BY LEVEL OF 
LEA SUPPORT FOR P ACS* 



Method of Selection 

Elected 
Appointed - 
Self-Sele<fted 
(Volunteered) 

Total 



Greater Support 



N 



CO 

u 
6 
QJ 

o c 
o 

^ a 
pes 



0) 

0) 
(A 

§ 



15 34.9 33.3 
7 16.3 15.6 

23 53.5 51.1 



45 100.0 



Average Support Lesser Support 



t 



01 
4J 

6 

O C 
O 

a 

(0 
0) 
05 



0) 

to 
c 
o 
a 

<u 



N 



17 48.6 44,7 
1 28,6 2.6 

20 57.1 52.6 



CO 

. 0 

o d 
o 

x p. 

10 



5 23,8 
2 9,5 



CO 

a) 

10 

o o 

IX 

3 



21.7 
8.7 



16 76.2 69.6 



38 99.9 23 100.0 



*N ■ 43. J Of the 47 who were to be asked the question, three said they did 
not know the method of selection, and one person's response was not ascertained. 
**N ■ 3/. Of the 37 who were asked the question, two said they did not know 
the method of selection. 
***N « 21. Of the 24 who were asked the question, three said they did not know 
the method of selection. 




METHOD BY WHICH RESPONDENT PAC MEMBERS 
AND CHAIRPERSONS WERE SELECTED FOR 
THEIR POSITIONS, BY LEVEL O.F LEA 
SUPPORT FOR PACS* 



Level of Support 

Greater 
Average 
Leaser 



Elected 
JN 

17 (54.8) 
13 (68.4) 
2 (27.3) 



Appointed 
N % 

9 (29.0) 
1 (10.5) 
4 *. (36.4) 



Volunteered 
_N 

5 (16.1) 

4 (18.2) 

5 * (45.5) 



Total 



32 (52.5) 15 (24.6) 14 (23.0) 



Total 
N 

31 
19 
11 

61 



*Nine respondents in the School-Level PAC Chairperson category — three in each 
category of LEA support—were omitted from this analysis because they were n 
actually the PAC's Chairperson. It is not believed that the omission of the 
individuals had a significant effect on the above patterns. 




r 



to 
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Tabic 56 

TERM OF' MEMBE^IIIP, BY LEVEL OF 
LEA SUPPORT FOR PACS* 



Level of 
Support 

Greater 
Average 
Lesser 



Total 



One 
Y-ear 



N 



% 



11 (25.6) 

8 (23.5) 

9 (42.9) 



Two 
Years 



N 



% 



5 (11,6) 
4 (11.8) 
0 ( 0.0) 



CO 
(0 

c 

c 

O "O 



a) 



< o H 



N 



5 
4 
1 



(11.6) 
(11.8) 
( 4.8) 



^ CO 
0) CJ 



e 



♦H 0) 

IM 4J 

01 01 Q 

C C 01 

M M H 



N' 



20 (46.5) 
15 (44.1) 
11 (52.4) 



(0 0) 
0) **4 

o «w 

•r-4 O 

<u o) 

O CO 

M 

^ 01 s 
•h > C 
M « 
O S3 H 



N 



% 



2 (4.7) 

3 ( 8.8) 
0 ( 0.0) 



28 (28.6) 9 ( 9.2) 10 (10.2) 46 (46.9) 5 (5.1) 



Total 
N 

43 
34 
21 

98 



*N for greater support LEA * 43, rather than 47, because three respondents said 
thev4id not know the term of membership and one person's response was not 
ascertained. N for average support LEA = 34 and N for 1 lesser support LEA * 
rather than 37 and 24, respectively, because of 3 "I don't know" answers in 
ca^h kind of LEA. All "I don't know" responses were made by School Board 
Members, Superintendents, and/or Central Office/Title I Staff. 
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Table 57 

WHETHER REGULARLY SCHEDULED MEETINGS, 
MEETINGS ONLY ON SPECIFIC TOPICS, OR 
BOTH REGULARLY SCHEDULED MEETINGS AND 
MEETINGS ON SPECIFIC TOPICS ARE HELD, 
BY LEVEL OF LEA SUPPORT FOR PACS 

Only on PAC 
Regularly Specific Doesn't 
Scheduled Topics Both Meet Total 

Level of LEA jg % N % N 7, N % N 

Greater 23 (48.9) 1 (2.1) 20 (42.6) 3 (6.4) 47 

Average 25 (67.6) 4 (10.8) 8 (21.6) 0 (0.0) 37 

Lesser 14 (58.3) 5 (20.8) 4 (16.7) 1 (4.2) 24 



Total 62 (57.4) 10 (9.3) 32 (29.6) 4 (3.7) 108 



/ 

/ 

/ 
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., Tabic 58 
FREQUENCY OF PAC MEETINGS, 
BY LEVEL OF LEA SUPPORT FOR PACS* 



, to Semiannually 
Level of More Frequently 3 Timed/Year to Annually Tote I 

LEA Support N % N \_ % N % 



N 



Monthly or Bi-l!lo>thly tc 

lore Frequently 3 Timed/Year 

n_ %_ n ]r_%_ 

Greater 27 \ (64.3) s S< ^3 (31.0) 2 (.4.8) 42 

Average 20 (55.6) >'■ 14 (38.9) 2 (5.6) 36 

Lesser 0 (0.0) 13 (59.1) 9 (40.9) 22 

Total 47 (47.0) 40 (40*0) ^J3 (13.0) 100 

* 

*N=100 rather .than 108 who might have been asked the question because three 
respondents in the greater support LEAs and one respondent in the lesser 
support LEAs said previously that the PAC never met, and four others (two 
in greater support, one in average support, and one in .lesser support LEAs) 
said they did not know how frequently on the average the PAC met. 
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Table' 59 



WHETHER OR NOT MEETINGS ARE 



HELD MORE 


OFTEN THAN 


AVERAGE 


AT SOME TIMES 


OF /EAR , 




J - 

t 


BY LEVEL OF 


LEA SUPPORT FOR PACS 






Level of' LEA Support 


Meet More Often 
N . % 


Don't Meet 
N 


More Often 
% 


Total 
N 


Greater 


27 


58.7 


) 19 
13 


41.3 


46 


Average 


23 


63.9 


36.1 


36 


Lesser 


i 

8 


40.0 


12 


60.0 


20' 


Total 


58 


56.9 


44 


43.1 


102 



*N»102 rather than the 108 who were to be asked the question because one 
respondent in a greater support LEA, one respondent in an average support 
LEA, and three in lesser support LEAs said they did not know if more frequent 
meetings were held at scftne times of the year than average. One person in ' 
a lesser support LEA's response jtf&s not ascertained. 



, / 

i 



i 

i 
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Table 60 

REASON FOR MORE FREQUENT MEETINGS, 
— IHf~LBVElr-OF-XEA"StJPPORr"FOR TA'CS - 

Greater Support' Average Support Lesser Support 



-* f 



h 



ooo ooo 8 a S 



Q| OJ ^ 



*e*son , N g g - N «L— j N , 3 g 

Orientation t .5 18.5 15.2 3 13.0 12,0 A 50.0 25.0 

Planning io 37.0 30.3 10 43.5 40.0 8, 100.0 50.0 

Workshops 6 22,2 18.2 7 30.4 28.0 3 37.5 18.8 

Special Problems 5 18.5 15.2 1 4.3 4.0 1 12.5 6.3' 
Committee or Executive 

Board Meetings 7 25.9 21,2 4 17.4 16.0 0 0.0 0.0 



T °tal 33 — ~ 100.1 25 100.0 16 100.1 



*N-27, the number who said more frequent meetings were held. 
**N=23 9 the number who "said more frequent meetings were held. 
***n« g, the number who said wore frequent meetings were held. 
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Table 61 



RECEIPT OF MINUTES BY PAC MEMBERS, 
BY LKVKL OF LEA SUPPORT FOR PACS 



Level of 



m <D (/) 

U > 41 

o 6 o £ 

* » ■ « X 



ifi 

0) 



<D IT) IT) 

0 3 

ft> fl) b P 

••■« > O 01 

?: < ^ ^ 



0J > 
C w u 



LEA Support 


N 


% 


N 




N 


% 


h 


Z 


Greater 


13 


(44.8) 


10 


(34.5) 


2- 


(6.9) 


4 


(13.8) 


Average 


7 


(33.3) 


6 


(28.6) 


6 


(28.6) 


2 


(9.5) 


Lesser 


5 


.(45.5) 


1 


(9.1) 


4 


(36.4) 


1 


•(9.1) 


Total 


25 


(41.0) 


17 


(27.9) 


12 


(19.7) 


7 


(11.5) 



Total 
N 

29 
21 
11 



*N" ■ 11 rather than 13 because of two of the 13 people who said minutes, 
were kept and were asked about PAC receipt of copies said they did not 
know. 



V 



4 
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Table 62 
PAC ACTIVITIES 
BY LEVEL OF LEA SUPPORT FP" PACS 

/ 

( 



reate^r Support 
it, 



Average Support 

* (A 



\ 



Activities 



d 

o 

M 0. 

(A 
<U 



CA 

^ g 

o 6 



c 

0 c 
0 

a) 

OS 



id 

O O 

a 

erf 



Losser Support 



Advised the district/principal 
about children's needs in 



o o o 

W M to 



Reviewed district's Tith: I 


























c 




application 


59 


78 


.7 


5 


.0 


36 


73 


. 5 




9 


2 1 


79 4 


7 1 




wided comments to the 




























i 


ritle I office about the 






























ipplication 


52 

J 4. 


AO 

\J V 




L 


L 

* **r 


j j 


DO 


Q 

O 


A 
H 




L J 


O / . O 


0 . 1 




rticipated in the writing 
!>f the Title I application 




























36 


48 


.0 


3 


. 1 


19 


38 


0 


2 


.6 


14 


41.2 


3.7 


Reviewed the budget for the 




























Title I program 


58 


77 


3 


4 


.9 


36 


73, 


5 


4 


.9 


28 


82.4 


7.4 


Advised the district on 




























changes in the budget 


42 


56 


0 


3 


6 


29 


59. 


2 


3 


9 


20 


58.8 


5.3 


Advised the Title I office/ 




























principal on who is hired 




























for the Title 1 program 


33 


" 44 


0 


? 


8 


15 


30. 


6 


2 


0 


4 


11.8 


1.1 


Attended meetings, other than 




























PAC meetings, to plan the 




























compensatory education pro- 




























gram in the district as a 




























whole * 


47 


62. 


7 


4. 


0 


28 


57. 


1 


3. 


8 


18 


52.9 


4.7 



regard to Title 1 


61 


81 


.3 


5 


.2 


41 


85 


4 


5 


.5 


25 


73 


.5 


b.6 


Examined how much service the 






























average child gets from the 


58 




























Title I program 


•77 


.3 


4 


.9 


33 


67 


.3 


'4 


.5 


18 


52 


.9 


4.7 


Reviewed the district's plan 






























for evaluation of the Title I 






























program 


50 


67 


6 


4 


.3 


31 


62 


.0 


4 


.2 


24 


70 


.6 


6.3 


Participated in the evaluation 






























of the program 


50 


67 


6 


4 


3 


34 


68 


.0 


4 


.6 


20 


58 


.8 


5.3 


Reviewed the results of the 






























evaluation of the Title 1 






























program 


51 


68 


9 


4 


4 


34 


68 


0 


4 


.6 


26 


76 


. 5 


6.8 


Advised the district/principal 






























about the way the Title I 






























program should be run 


48 


64 


0 


4 


1 


33 


66 


0 


4 


. 5 


16 


47 


.1 


4.2 


Advised the district/principal 






























about ways the Title I pro- 




















A. 










gram should be changed 


49 


6 5 


3 


4 


2 


36 


72 


0 


4 


.9 


18 


52 


.9 


4.7 


Observed classroom activities 


67 


89. 


3 


5. 


7 


46 


92 


0 


6 


.2 


27 


79 


.4 


7.1 


Participated in field trips 


56 


74 


7 


4. 


8 


37 


74 . 0 


5 


.0 


3 


9. 


1 


0.8 


Participated as an aide in a 






























Title I classroom 


53 


71 . 


6 


4. 


5 


24 


48. 


0 


3 


2 


r ) 


14 


.7 


1.3 
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Table 62 f cont inued 

Greater Support Average Support Lesser Support 







































4J 








C 




(A 


c 




CO 








V 














to 








0 


C 


VM 


C 


0 c 








0 


O 


0 


0 


O 


0 


M 


a 




* t 


a 




a 




(A 


H 




(A 


M 






0) 






0) 




(V 






« 


tf! N 


f/. 







S 3 

o C <u 2 

0 0 0 

MP* 0* 

Activities, Continued N u « tS J N # * N * £ 



Organized Draining seminars 
for parents who arc not 
part of the PAC 

Participated in parent/ 
ttacher or parent/prin- 
cipal conferences ) 

Organized conferencqs or 
meetings between , parent b 
and school personnel 

Sent letters to Title I 
parents about the program 

investigated grievances of 
parents and presented 
findings and recommenda- 
tions to district/school 
personnel 

Woiked with teachers to de- 
fine students 1 learning 
goals 

Run a volunteer tutoring 

program 
Made learning materials 
Participated in. state/ 

national PAC activities 
Other 

. Total [C 



knows" =15.7. ( 

**N varied between 48 and 50 depending on the number of "I don't knows" to a 

given activity. X number of activities, taking into account the "I don't 
knows" * 15.0. r 

***N varied between JJ 3 and 34 depending on the number of "I don't knows" to a 

given activity. X number of activities, taking into account the "l don't 
knows 1 » 11.2. 



A 9 


3D . u 


1 (k 

J . 0 




Co n 


J . 5 


2 


5.9 


0.5 


45 


60.8 


3.8 


36 


72.0 


4.9 


18 


52.9 


4.7 


44 


58. 7 


3.8- 


29 


58 .0 


3.9 


8 


23.5 


2.1 


44 


61 . 1 


3.8 


33 


67. i 


4.5 


13 


38.2 


3.4 


35 


46. 7 


3.0 


16 


33.3/ 


2.2 


6 


17.6 


1.6 


38 


51.4 


3.2 


23 


47.9 


3.1 


7 


20.6 


1.8 




















24 


32.4 


2.0 


15 


30.6 


2.0 


7 


20.6 


1.8 


9 


12.0 


0.8 


8 


16.0 


1 . 1 


1 


2.9 


0.3 














/ 






8 


10.7 


0.7 


5 


10.0 


0.7 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


/ 13 


17.3 


1 . 1 


3 


6.0 


0.4 


2 


5.9 


0.5 


1172 




100.0 


739 


100. 1 


380 




99.9 


depending on 


the number of 


"I don 


' t knows" to 


a 




f activities 


, taking 


into 


account 


the 


"I don' 


t 
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Tabic 6'i 

AVERAGE RANKINGS OF INFLUENCE ON FOUR-POINT SCALE 

( n O H FOR NO INFLUENCE TO M i" FOR A CHEAT DEAL), 

BY LEVEL OF SUPPORT FOR PACS* 

Greater Average Lesser 
Support Support Support 



School-Level PAC 

Project application 
Pro iecii eva luation/ 

needs assessment 
Title I instruc- 

ti ona 1 program 
Staffing 

Financial manage- 
ment and budget 

PAC activity and 
management 





X\ \ ofrirf PAC 1 


LEA 


LFA 

V 

A 


LRA 

v 

A 




o 

I L WJvt L u r P l ilu l 1 vl 1 


9 A 


9 1 


9 ft 


• 


Prn ipr t PVA 1 ufl f i on / 










newels assessment 


2 U 


9 1 


1 7 




Tiflp I irmtrur" 










tional Drnpram 




• 2 0 


1 7 




m Staffing 


1 7 
i • / 


1 A 


A 














ment and budget 


2.2 


I. i 


1.5 




PAC activity and 










management 


2.7 


2.6 


1.9 












• 


i 1 1 it i oouru ina tur 










Prn i r >e t* /i r>r» 1 i r m f i rsn 

A 4. vy J k A, U a u U 1 i v Cl U L U 1 1 


? A 


2 8 


9 9 




P r 1 o h nU9 liiahi f\r> I 
I L\JJtZ\~L I V ct 1 LI ci L 1 Ol 1 / 










III. l.Via (1 a >1L O DIIIL 11 t 






9 Q 




Title I in^tnir - * 










l ltJiui i pi o^ram 


9 A 


9 7 




e 


jLuI L L Ufa 


A 


9 A 


9 1 




F i n .i n f • 1 14 1 in/1 n a — 

t i mi iiu m i. iiiai'diiti* 










•IIH'IIU til HI UUU^UL 


I • 0 


7 ft 






PAC activity and 










management 


2.4 


2.6 


2.7 


# 












Super in tendon t 










Project application 




2.4 


,2.6 




Pro joe t evaluat i on/ 








# 


need s a 8sessment 


2.2 


2.4 


2 . :j 




'i t le I i fin true - 










t iona 1 program 


2.2 


2.4 


2.5 




Staffing 


2.1 


2,3 


2.3 




F i nane Lai manage- 










ment ;'fnd fidget 


*i 


:\ r > 


2. r ) 


• 


PAC ac t. i v t t y and 










management 


1.8 . 


;.n 





Greater Average Leaser 
Support Support Support 
LEA "LEA LEA 
X X X 



mc imrts 



Title I Principals 

Project application 
Project evaluation/ 

needs a a s c s smcn t 
Ti tie T, instruc- 

t i ona 1 program , 
Staffing 

Financial manage- 
ment and bfi 

PAC activi-ty^and 
management 



Schoo 1 Board 

Pro jec t a pp 1 ix:a t i on 
Project eva/fuat ion/ 

needs a svu'ssnuvh t 
Ti t le I instSruc 

|ri>ona 1 program 
Staffing 

Financial manage- 
meYi t and budge t 
PAC <ic t i v i tv^-nnd 
managiiiiyrt ! 



1 . 7 


1.8 


1.4 


1.8 


1.8 


i.5 


1.9 


l 


/.8 


1.4 


1.2 




.9 


.2 


1 n 

1*2 


l 


.A 


1.1 


2.1 


2 


.2 


1.6 


1 . 9 


2 


.3 


2,0 


2.2 


2 


.4 


2.4 


2.6 


2 


.6 


2.6 


o 1 

2 . 1 


2 


.6 


2.5 


1,.8 


l 


.9 


1.9 


2.0 


2.2 


*2.3 


2.3 


2.1 


2.3 


2.2 


2d 


2.1 


2.1 


9 


.1 


1.9 


2.0 


2 


.0 


1.8 


*- . *- 




. 1 


2.1 


I .7 




.0 


l. r > 



ERIC 



-An average of closr to 0 won Id .mean (hat rc^Misc.'; avera^r'tl "none 11 ; clo.se to I, 
M a litlle M ; close to 2 t u a moderate amount"/ and close to A, M a >;r-i*al deal," 
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Support Variable 
LEA Support 



LEA Support 



LEA Support 



LEA Support 




LEA/ Suppor I 



LEA Support 



Table 64 

STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 

LEA SUPPORT AND RECRUITMENT VARIABLES 

/ 



Recruitment variable 

Percentage of Responses 
Cafc^rning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Hfflnbers=Klected 

:entage^f Responses 
>ncferning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Members^Appointed 

Percentage of Responses 
Concerning General PAC 
Recruitment Indicating 
PAC Member s^Self- 
Selected (Volunteered) 



Percentage of P7 
. Respondents Who? Were 
ec ted 




PerVentage of PAC 
Respondents Who Were 
Appointed 

Percentage of PAC 
Respondents Who 
Volunteered * 



Spearman 1 s . . 

Rank-Order 

Correlation 

Coefficients Significance 



-.1423 



.3514 



-•4657 



1811 



-.0521 



-.2070 



.368 



.197 



.122 



.334 



,451 



• 3l\ 



/ERLC 
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Table 65 
STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN ' 
LEA SUPPORT AND PAC RESPONSIBILITIES 



S up p ort Variable 
LEA Support 



LEA Support 



LEA Support 

i 

■i 

LEA Support 



Responsibility Variable 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Concerning 
PAC Objectives that 
Called for Direct 
Input by PAC 

Average Percentage of 
Respondents Saying 
There WEre PAC By- 
laws 

Average Percentage of 
Respondents Indicating 
Term of Member ship= 
Longer Than One Y$ar 

Average Amount of PAC 

Control over Logisti- 
' cat Matters 



Spearman's 
Rank-Order 
Correlation 

Coefficien t. Significance 



-.2572 



.6209 



.5821 



.4657 



. 269 



.050 



.065 



.122 



V 



/ 



Support Variable 
LEA Support 

LEA Support 

LEA Support 



LEA Support 



Table 66 
STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 
LEA SUPPORT AND P AC ACTIVITIES 



Activity Variable 

Average Number of Activ- 
ities Performed by PAC 

Average Percentage of 
PAC Turnover 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Meetings with Secondary 
Parties Were Held 

Average Amount of Time 
Spent by PAC Members 
on PAC Activities 



Spearman's 
Rank-Order 
Correlation 

Coefficient Significance 



.0772 



6172 



.7201 



.428 



.052 



.022 



.6172 



.052 



\ 
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Table 67 



STRENGTH OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN 



LEA SUPPORT AND PAC IMPACT 



Support Variable 
LEA Support v 

LEA Support 

LEA Support 



LEA Support 



LEA Support 



LEA Support 



Impact Variable 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of District PAC 

y 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence of School-Level PACs 

Average Amount of Influ- 
ence pf District and 
School-Level PACs 
Combined 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 



There Were 
of Discussio 



o Results 
ns with 



Secondary Parties 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Information-Sharing 
Results of Discussions 
with Secondary •Parties 

t 

Average Percentage of 
Responses Indicating 
Action Taken as Result 
of Discussions with 
Secondary Parties 



Spearmar^ s 
Rank-Order 
Correlation 

Coefficient S ignificance 



.5658 



• 5143 



.6429 



.072 



.096 



.043 



-.0388 



.464 



-.1940 



.323 



.1286 



.381 
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